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The  French  Settlements . 


CHAP.  i. 

H  E  French  were  amongft  the 
laft  nations  who  made  fettle- 
ments  in  the  Weft-Indies ;  bat 
thev  made  ample  amends  by 
theVigour  with  which  they  pur- 
fued  them,  and  by  that  chain 
of  judicious  and  admirable  meafures  which 
they  ufed  in  drawing  from  them  eveiy  ad¬ 
vantage,  which  the  nature  of  the  climate 
would  yield  •  and  in  contending  againft  the 
difficulties  which  it  threw  in  their  way. 
The  civil  wars,  which  divided  and  harrafled 
that  kingdom,  from  the  aeath  of  Heniy  the 
fecond,  with  very  little  interruption,  until  the 
majority  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  withdrew 

the  attention  of  both  prince  and  people  from 
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their  commercial  interefts  to  thofe  of  parties 
in  religion  and  government.  The  politicks 
of  the  houle  of  Valois,  though  France  per¬ 
haps  was  never  governed  by  princes  of  fo  in¬ 
genious  and  refined  a  turn,  were  wholly  of 
the  Machiavillian  kind.  They  tended  to 
diftradt,  to  unfettle,  to  try  dangerous  fchemes, 
and  to  raife  ftorms  only  to  difplay  a  fkill 
in  pilotage.  The  parties  then  in  France 
folely  contended,  what  power  could  be  given 
to  or  taken  from  the  king,  without  con- 
lidering  what  could  make  their  country  a  great 
kingdom.  Therefore,  which  wray  foever  the 
ballance  inclined,  whether  to  the  king  or  to  the 
nobles 5  to  the  catholicks,  or  to  the  proteftants, 
it  was  pretty  indifferent  to  the  real  happinefs  of 
that  nation.  The  parties  only  gamed  out  of  a 
common  hock.  Neither  could  be  enriched.  But 
their  diffentions  - made  all  of  them  poor  and 
weak.  The  time  of  cardinal  Richlieu  muff  be 

sera  of  French  policy,. 
This  great  man  pacifying  all  at  home,  ex¬ 
alting  the  royal  authority  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  modelling  that 
great  fyftem  of  general  policy  in  external 
affairs,  which  has  raifed  France  to  fuch  a 
pitch  of  greatnefs ;  amongft  fo  many,  and 
fuch  extenfive  cares,  did  not  forget  thofe  of 
commerce,  and  what  ferves  mod;  effectually 
to  iupport  commerce,  colonies,  and  eftablifh- 
ments  abroad.  But  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  and  his  genius  that  embraced  fo  many 

objects. 
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objects,  did  not  leave  him  leilure  to  perfect 
what  he  began.  It  was  refer ved  for  that 
great,  wife,  and  honeft  minifter  Colbert,  one 
of  the  ableft  that  ever  ferved  any  prince,  to 
bring  that  plan  to  perfedtion,  to  carry  it  in  a 
great  meafure  into  execution j  and  to  leave 
things  in  fuch  order,  that  it  was  not  difficult, 
when  favourable  circumftances  offered,  to 
make  France  one  of  the  firft  trading  powers  in 
Europe,  and  her  colonies  the  moft  powerful* 
their  nature  confidered,  of  any-  in  America. 

So  early  as  the  reign  of  Francis  1.  the 
French  attempted  an  eftablifhment  in  North- - 
America 5  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1625,- 
that  they  made  their  firft  fettlement  in  the 
Weft- 1  tidies.  This  was  upon  St.  Chriftopher, 
one  of  the  Caribee  iftands.  A  remarkable 
circumftance  attended  it ;  the  Englifh  took 
pofleffion  of  the  ifland  the*  fame  day.  But 
this  fettlement  had  no  long  life  on  either  fide. 
The  Spaniards  had  reafon  to  dread  the  efta- 
bliffiment  of  fuch  powers  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  and  they  envied  the  French  and  En¬ 
glifh  thofe  advantages  it  was  forefeen  they 
would  draw  from  countries  from  which  they 
had  themfelves  no  benefit,  and  which  they 
claimed  only  to  keep  them  defarts. 

They  affaulted  thefe  new  colonies,  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  ifland.  The  Englifh 
colony  foon  returned,  and  poffefled  themfelves 
of  the  largeft  and  beft  part,  before  the  r  rench 
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could  colled  themfelves;  who,  finding  the 
Engliffi  already  fettled  in  the  beft  part,  left  a 
fmall  colony  on  the  other  part.  But  their 
chief,  and  the  moft  adventurous  of  their  inha¬ 
bitants,  wentinfearch  of  other  feats  ;  when, 
after  various  fortune,  and  after  combating  the 
difficulties  which  a  new  country  and  their 
own  imprudence  had  caufed  them,  they  made 
a  confiderable  fettlement  in  the  iflands  of 
Martinico  and  Guardaloupe. 

Cardinal  Richlieu  faw  very  early  into  the 
advantages  which  might  arife  from  thefe  fettle- 
ments,  if  prudently  managed  ;  and  he  thought 
the  moft  prudent  management  both  for  fe- 
curing  and  extending  them,  confifted  in  but 
one  article ;  which  was,  to  put  the  govern¬ 
ment  into  proper  hands.  With  that  view  he 
made  choice  of  Monfieur  de  Poincy,  a  knight 
of  Malta;  who  was  fent  thither  with  the  title 
of  governor  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  ifles 
of  America,  and  a  very  ample  commiffion. 
No  perfon  could  be  better  fitted  to  rectify  the 
diforders  that  naturally  mu  ft  arife  in  every 
new  fettlement,  and  to  put  things  in  a  right 
channel  for  the  time  to  come.  Of  a  good 
family ;  of  an  unblemifhed  reputation  for 
probity  ;  of  great  reading  ;  of  much  and 
various  knowledge  of  life  ;  and  of  a  genius  as 
varioufly  exercifed.  He  was  a  mafter  in  me¬ 
chanical  learning ;  in  which  he  excelled  not 
more  to  his  own  honour,  than  to  the  benefit 

of 
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of  the  colonies  which  had  the  happmefs  to 
be  committed  to  his  care.  He  it  was  that 
firft  taught  them  the  method  of  cultivating 
the  fugar  cane,  and  preparing  the  fugar.  He 
improved  the  methods  which  were  u fed  in 
the^ Brazils  for  this  purpofe,  both  with  regard 
to  the  mills  and  the  furnaces ;  and  having 
given  a  direction  to  their  induftry,  he  gave  it 
all  the  encouragement  he  could,  by  fupport- 
ing  thofe  who  raifed  their  own  fubflance,  by 
the  means  which  advanced  the  colony  ;  whil 
he  kept  a  watchful  eye,  and  a  fevere  hand 
upon  all,  who  were  for  making  hafty  fortunes, 
without  adding  to  the  pubiick  flock  He 
made  admirable  regulations  for  the  fpeedy 
and  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice;  an 
knowing  that  all  order  muft  depend  for  it  s 
bleffing  above,  and  it’s  effea  here  upon  an  at¬ 
tention  to  religion,  he  oideied  a  piope 
number  of  churches  to  be  bu.lt  in  all  the 
iflands  under  his  care,  and  fettled  pi  lefts  n 
them,  with  a  competent,  but  not  a  iuper- 
fluous  provifion  ;  but  he  did  not  think  mon#f- 
teries  and  monks  fo  compatible  with  a  new 

C°Unnder  the  infpedion  of  this  governor, 
Martinico,  Guardaloupe,  part  or  St.  Ci  ¬ 
pher’s,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  St.  Martin, 
were  fettled,  and  began  to  flourifh,  and  that 
with  very  little  help  from  home  A  plain 
proof  that  almoft  every  thing  depends^m 
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aftairs  of  this  nature,  on  chufing  proper  men 
to  command,  and  giving  them  a  proper  au¬ 
thority. 

Theie  iflands,  however,  were  unhappily 
under  the  fuperintendance  of  an  exclufive 
company,  which,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could 
otherwife  be  done,  efpecially  after  the  death 
of  Richlieu,  fo  negledted,  or  mifmanaged 
their  affairs,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fell  a 
part  of  the  fettlements;  and  they  left  the  reft 
hardly  worth  purchaiing.  But  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  length  bought  up  the  iflands  which 
they  had  alienated,  and  refcued  the  others  out 
of  their  hands.  The  trade  under  proper  re¬ 
gulations  was  laid  open,  yet  protected  under 
the  wings  of  their  great  India  company.  Thefe 
regulations  took  place  about  1680,  and  the 
benefits  of  this  arrangement  were  great,  and 
feon  apparent.  Exclufive  companies  may 
probably  be  ufeful  to  nourifh  an  infant  trade. 
They  may  be  ufeful  too  for  a  very  diftant  one, 
where  the  market  is  to  be  nicely  managed, 
and  where  it  is  under  the  dominion  of  foreign 
and  barbarous  princes.  But  where  the  trade 
is  between  different  parts  of  the  dominions  of 
the  feme  prince,  under  the  protection  of  his 
laws,  carried  on  by  his  own  fubjedts,  and 
with  goods  wrought  in  his  own  country,  fuch 
companies  muft  be  equally  abfurd  in  their 
nature,  and  ruinous  in  their  confequences  to 
the  trade. 
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C  H  A  P.  II. 

AFTER,  the  Spaniards  had  mined  the 
firft  colony  at  St.  Chriftopher’s,  they 
brought  upon  themfelves  by  this  adfc,  a  very 
heavy  revenge  for  the  injuftice  of  it.  rl  heir 
example  at  the  fame  time  made  it  apparent* 
how  much  better  it  is  to  let  a.  bold  and 
adventurous  people  fettle  in  fome  place  where 
they  can  do  but  little  mifchief,  and  to  fuffer 
their  fpirit  to  evaporate  in  peaceful  occupa*- 
tidns,  rather  than  to  keep  it  up  by  difficulties, 
unable  to  quell  it,  but  which  may  force  it  to 
take  another  and  more  dangerous  turn. 

Several  of  the  French  inhabitants,  who  were 
expelled  from  St.  Chriftopher’s,  being  reduced 
to  great  indigence,  began  to  think  of  defperate 
courfes.  They  betook  themfelves  to  piracy;  and 
uniting  with  fome  vagrant  Engliffi,  Dutch,, 
and  other  outcafts  of  all  nations,  but  refolute 
fellows,  and  not  deftitute  of  men  of  capacity 
amongft  them,  they  began  a  piratical  war 
upon  the  Spaniards.  At  firft  they  fatisfied 
themfelves  with  taking  their  (hips  and  de- 
ftroying  their  trade;  which  they  did  effectu¬ 
ally  ;  but  foon  encouraged  and  ftrengthened 
by  this  fuccefs,  they  landed  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  New-Spain  and  Terra  Firms,  burning 
and  plundering  the  open  country.  Their 
boldnefs  and  number  increafing  with  their 

fuccefs. 
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fuccefs,  they  affaulted  and  took  fome  of  their 
ftrongeft  fortreffes  and  moft  opulent  towns. 
They  took  Portobello,  Campeachy,  Maracai¬ 
bo,  Gibraltar,  and  the  fortrefs  of  Chagra ; 
they  even  took  the  city  of  Panama  by  ftorm, 
and  burned  it,  after  defeating  an  army  which 
came  to  beat  them  off.  In  all  which  places, 
and  in  the  others  which  they  had  taken,  they 
gained  an  incredible  booty,  and  committed 
the  mod  unheard-of  cruelties.  Another  party 
of  thefe  pirates  pafied  the  ftreights  of  Magel¬ 
lan,  and  entering  into  the  South-Sea,  turned 
the  whole  coaft  of  Peru,  Chili,  and  the 
Eaft  of  Mexico,  into  one  fcene  of  defolation  ; 
every  where  attended  with  fuccefs,  becaufe 
every  where  a&ing  with  a  bravery  and  con- 
dud:,  that  in  any  other  caufe  had  merited  the 
higheft  honours. 

It  is  not  adittlefurprifing,  at  firft  view,  that  all 
the  great  things  which  were  done  in  this  new 
world,  were  either  done  by  adual  pirates,  as 
thefe  men  were,  or  by  private  adventurers,  but 
one  degree  better  authorized,  and  nothing 
better  Supported ;  whofe  own  courage  and 
fkill  were  to  be  at  once  their  commifllon, 
their  magazines,  and  their  trea&ry  ;  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  find  the  refources  of  the  war,  in  the 

war  itfelf.  When  the  moft  numerous  and  the 

»» 

beftjrovided  armaments  have  fhamefully 
failed,  and  failed  in  thofe  very  places,  where 
the  adventurers  had  fhewn  them  fuch  a 

glorious 
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glorious  example  of  fuccefs.  But  the  caufe  is 
not  fo  hard  to  be  affigned.  None  but  men  of 
great  enterprife  and  bravery,  conceive  thofe 
expeditions  of  themfelves.  Unfupported,  but  at 
the  fame  time  unchecked  by  the  higher  pow¬ 
ers,  they  were  under  the  neceffity  of  turning  to 
eve*ry  fide,  and  of  exerting  every  faculty.  But 
then  they  had  nothing  to  hinder  this  exertion. 

Their  firft  attempts  were  generally  low,  and 
therefore  they  were  profperous.  They  did 
not  lead  great  armies  to  be  fubfifted  with 
great  difficulty,  and  to  be  difcouraged  and 
wafted  by  the  hardfhips  of  the  climate  ;  but 
they  habituated  themfelves  to  hardffiips  by  de¬ 
grees  t  thev  were  encouraged  by  fmaller  fuc- 
cefles ;  and  having  nothing  to  expert  from 
their  power  and  numbers,  they  made  amends 
by  their  vigilance,  their  activity,  and  their 
courage.  Thele  are  caules  adequate  to  the 
effedt ;  indeed  adequate  to  any  effect.  Where¬ 
as  in  the  regular  way,  a  general  of  the  fir  ft 
note  and  reputation  has  rarely  been  fent  into 
America;  the  fervice  feemed  beneath  him  ; 
and  they  that  were  tolerably  expert  at  fecond 
and  third  parts,  (worfe  than  the  abfolutely  in¬ 
experienced  for  the  very  firft,  where  the  Icene 
is  new,)  were  fent  by  court  favour  and  in¬ 
trigue.  What  armaments  from  England, 

Holland,  and  France,  have  been  fent  in 
different  times  to  America,  whole  remains 
returned  without  honour  or  advantage,  is 

too 
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too  clear,  and  perhaps  too  invidious  a  topic 
to  be  greatly  infilled  upon. 

The  pirates,  whom  we  called  buccaneers 
improperly,  the  French  denominated  flibuf- 
tierS,  from  the  Dutch  flyboats,  in  which  they 
made  their  firfl  expeditions.  The  buccaneers 
are  no  more  than  perfons  who  hunt  wild 
cattle  in  America  for  their  hides  and  tallow. 
Some  of  thefe  joined  the  flibuftiers  in  their 
firfl:  expeditions  5  and  from  them  we  named 
the  whole  body,  buccaneers.  Thele  people 
brought  their  prizes  and  plunder  frequently 
into  Jamaica,  by  which  they  enriched  that 
ifland  extremely.  Others,  finding  that  the 
Spaniards  were  very  weak  in  Hifpaniola,  and 
that  they  had  in  a  manner  deferted  a  confide- 
rable  part  of  the  ifland,  made  it  a  place  of 
rendezvous.  They  who  hunted,  cattle  faw 
the  hideous  defarts  left  by  the  Spanifh  tyran¬ 
ny,  a  proper  place  for  exercifing  their  profef- 
iion.  To  thefe  two  forts  of  people  were  foon 
added  a  third;  who  were  fome  of  the  French 
in  the  lefier  Antilles,  who  finding  how  much 
might  be  made  by  fupplying  a  fort  of  people 
who  expended  largely,  and  were  not  very 
exadt  in  their  bargains,  and  perceiving  that: 
no  part  of  America  afforded  a  better  foil, 
paffed  over  to  this  ifland,  and  exercifed  here 
their  bufinefs  of  planters  and  merchants. 
Thefe  three  forts  of  people,  mutually  in  want 
of  each  other,  lived  in  very  good  harmony. 

The 
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The  Spaniards  diflodged  them  feveral  times  5 
but  they  ftill  returned,  and  with  new  ftrength; 
fo  that  it  was  with  difficulty,  and  after  a  long 
difpute,  that  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  re¬ 
tain  one  part  of  the  ifland. 

The  court  of  France  faw  .the  progrefs.  of 
thefe  people  filently.  Whenever  complaints 
were  made,  they  difavowed  their  proceedings  5 
refolved  not  to  break  meafures  with  Spain  for 
the  fake  of  an  object,  which  they  were  not 
fure  they  could  hold,  and  the  advantages  of 
which  were  yet  doubtful;  but  when  they 
found  the  French  in  Hifpaniola  numerous, 
ftrong,  and  wealthy,  they  owned  them  as 
fubjedts,  fent  them  a  governor  and  regular 
forces  to  keep  them  fo,  and  to  defend  them 
in  what  they  had  done :  the  old  method  of 
piracy  was  ftiil  connived  at,  whilft  the  trade 
of  fkins  inqreafed,  and  the  plantations  extend¬ 
ed.  At  laft  the  French  obtained  a  legal 
right  by  the  ceffion,  which  the  Spaniards 
made  them  of  the  North-Weft  part  of  the 
ifland  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  in  1  697  ;  the 
beft  and  moft  fertile  part  of  the  beft  and  moft 
fertile  ifland  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  perhaps 
in  the  world ;  that  which  was  the  firft  fettled, 
and  the  whole  of  which  is  upwards  of  four 
hundred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  broad.  This  is  the  principal  fettlement 
of  the  French  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  indeed 

in  all  America.  The  country  is  mixed ; 

pretty 
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pretty  mountainous  in  fome  parts,  but  many 
of  thefe  mountains  ate  fertile,  and  covered 
with  beautiful  woods.  Others,  which  are  bar¬ 
ren  and  rocky,  anciently  had  mines  of  gold  ; 
they  are  not  worked  now,  though  it  is  judged 
they  not  only  contain  thoie  of  gold,  but  mines 
of  filver,  copper,  and  iron.  But  the  French 
think,  and  I  believe,  with  reafon,  that  their 
labour  is  better  bellowed  on  the  culture  of  the 
plains  for  thefe  rich  commodities,  which  vend  fo 
well  in  Europe,  than  in  the  purfuit  of  mines, 
really  morO  precarious  in  their  profits,  and  which 
yield  a  wealth  after  all,  of  a  lefs  ufeful  kind. 

This  country  has  likewife  prodigioufly  fine 
plains,  of  a  vail:  extent,  and  extreme  fertility  ; 
either  covered  with  noble  and  beautiful  forefts 
of  timber  and  fruit-trees,  excellent  in  their 
kinds,  or  paftured  by  vaft  numbers  of  horned 
cattle,  fheep,  and  hogs.  The  air  in  Hifpaniola 
is  of  the  rnoft  healthy  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
The  country  is  admirably  watered  with 
rivulets  as  well  as  navigable  rivers.  It  is  no 
wonder  therefore,  that  this  a&ive  and  induf- 
trious  nation,  in  pofleffion  of  fo  excellent  and 
extenfive  a  country,  has  reaped  from  it  pro¬ 
digious  advantages.  They  were  the  better 
enabled  to  do  this,  from  the  great  encourage¬ 
ment  their  fettlements  met  with  in  France  ; 
and  from  the  wife  regulations  which  were 
made  concerning  them.  Thefe  we  ftiall  con- 
fider  in  their  place.  But  it  is  certain  they 

3  reckoned 
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reckoned  in  the  year  1726,  that  on  this 
ifland  they  had  no  lefs  than  one  hundred 
thoufand  negroes,  and  thirty  thoufand  whites; 
that  they  made  fixty  thoufand  hogfheads  of 
fugar  of  five  hundred  weight  each ;  that  the 
indigo  was  half  as  much  in  value  as  the  fugar ; 
that  they  exported  large  quantities  of  cotton, 
and  that  they  had  fent  befides  to  France 
cacao  and  ginger  in  tolerable  plenty.  Since 
that  time  they  raife  coffee  here  to  a  very  great 
amount.  Now  fuppofing  fince  that  time 
they  have  not  improved,  and  that  they  raife 
no  more  of  thefe  feveral  commodities  than 
they  did  in  1726,  which  is  far  from  the 
truth,  and  fuppofe  that  the  fugar  fells  but 
at  twenty  (hillings  the  hundred,  yet  at  that 
rate  the  fixty  thoufand  hogfheads  mu  ft  yield 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  The 
indigo  is  fomewhat  fallen  in  it’s  prince  fince 
this  calculation  was  made ;  but  as  it  certainly 
has  increafed  largely  in  it’s  quantity,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  value  it  at  the  old  rate,  at  one 
hundred  thoufand  pound.  If  to  thefe  we  add 
the  produce  of  the  cotton,  cacao,  ginger,  and 
hides,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  allow 
one  hundred  thoufand  more.  This  is  fup¬ 
pofing  things  no  better  than  they  were  in  the 
year  1726,  and  at  this  rate  her  fhare  of  the 
ifland  is  worth  to  France  five  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  a  year.  But  if 
we  confider  that  they  are  greatly  increafed  fince 

that 
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that  time,  that  the  fugars  are  in  a  higher  de¬ 
mand  ;  that  without  leffening  any  of  the  old 
articles,  that  of  coffee  is  in  a  manner  in¬ 
troduced  there  fince  that  period,  and  now 
makes  a  great  return  5  it  will  not  be  exceffive 
to  rate  the  value  of  this  colony  at  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  iferling  a  year. 
It  is  true,  that  this  part  of  the  French  trade 
fuffered  greatly  in  the  laft  war,  and  that  the 
progreis  of  the  colony  muff  be  fomewhat  re¬ 
tarded  by  it.  Yet,  allowing  all  this,  Bif- 
paniola  has  certainly  increafed  at  leaf!  in  the 
meafure  I  allow  it. 

NationslikeFranceand  England, full  ofpeople 
of  fpirit,  and  of  induftry,  eafily  recover  all  the 
Ioffes  of  war.  The  trade  of  France  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
She  had  not  then  five  hundred  veffels  of  all 
forts  in  the  world.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  war,  but  thirty  years  after,  they  had 
eighteen  hundred.  Their  Ioffes  in  that  war 
were  very  great  \  and  yet  their  loiles  in  this 
/hew,  that  in  a  very  little  time  they  have  more 
than  repaired  them.  Wherever  the  vital 
principle  fubfifts  in  full  vigour,  wounds  are 
fcon  healed.  Diforders  themfelves  are  a 
fpecies  of  remedies ;  and  every  new  lofs  not 
only  fhews  how  it  may  be  repaired,  but  by 
the  vigour  it  infpires,  makes  new  advantages 
known.  Such  Ioffes  renew  the  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry  and  enterprife  they  reduce  things  to 
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their  firft  principles ;  they  keep  alive  motion, 
and  make  the  appetites  of  traders  fharp  and 
keen.  This  is  the  reafon  that  amidft  their  con¬ 
tinual  wars,  and  the  Ioffes  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  fuffer  from  each  other,  they  are  al- 
moft  all  thriving.  And  if  I  may  indulge  a 
conjecture,  it  may  be  one  amongft  feveral  of 
the  caufes  that  have  reduced  the  trade  of 
Holland,  that  fince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
now  above  forty  years,  they  have  had  no 
war.  They  may,  during  the  quarrels  of 
other  powers,  appear  to  have  derived  great  ad¬ 
vantages  from  their  neutrality.  But  are  they 
not  with  all  this  declining  faff  ?  And  is  not 
this  country,  which  grew  to  be  a  nation, 
and  to  be  a  powerful  trading  and  rich  nation, 
in  the  midft  of  the  moft  bloody  and  expenfive 
wars,  now  lofing  it’s  trade,  it’s  riches,  and  it's 
power,  and  almoft  ceafing  to  be  a  nation,  in 
the  midft  of  a  profound  peace  of  upwards  of 
forty  years.  We  muff  not  place  our  depen- 
dance  for  keeping  ourfelves  on  a  par  of  power 
with  France,  upon  the  prejudice  which  we 
can  do  it’s  trade  in  time  of  war,  but  upon  the 
vigour,  ceconomy,  and  wifdomofthe  of  mea- 
fares  which  we  take  to  fecure  and  advance 
our  own,  both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

The  largeft  town  in  the  French  part  of 
Hifpaniola  is  Cape  Francoife,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Northern  part  of  the  ifland  upon 
a  very  fine  harbour.  It  is  well  built,  and 
Vol.  II.  c  .  contains 
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contains  about  eight  thoufand  inhabitants, 
blacks  and  whites.  But  though  this  be  largeli 
town,  Leogane  on  the  Weftern  fide,  a  good 
port  too,  and  a  place  of  confiderablc  trade,  is 
the  feat  of  government,  which  here  refides 
in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and  the  inten- 
dant,  who  are  mutually  a  check  upon  each 
other.  There  are  befides  two  other  towns, 
confiderable  for  their  trade,  Petit  Guaves  on 
the  Weft  end  of  the  ifland,  and  port  Louis  on 
the  South-Weft  part. 


CHAP.  III. 

MArtinico  is  the  next  ifland  in  impor¬ 
tance,  which  the  French  poflfefs  in 
America.  It  is  one  of  the  Caribbees  or  Wind¬ 
ward  i  {lands,  and  the  principal  of  them  \  about 
fixty  miles  in  length,  and  at  a  medium  about 
half  as  much  in  breadth.  It  is  forty  leagues 
to  the  North- Weft  of  Barbadoes.  It  has  pretty 
high  hills,  efpecially  in  the  inland  part.  From 
thofe  hills  are  poured  out  upon  every  fide 
a  number  of  agreeable  and  ufeful  rivulets, 
which  adorn  and  frudlify  this  ifland  in  a  high 
degree.  The  bays  and  harbours  are  numerous, 
fafe  and  commodious ;  and  fo  well  fortified, 
that  we  have  always  failed  in  our  attempts 
upon  this  place.  The  foil  is  fruitful  enough, 
abounding  in  the  fame  things  which  our 
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iflands  in  that  part  of  the  world  produce,  and 
upon  which  I  fhall  the  lefs  infill  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  Sugar  is  here,  as  it  is  in  all  the  iflands, 
the  principal  commodity,  and  great  quantities 
are  here  made.  Their  export  cannot  be  lefs 
than  fixty  or  feventy  thoufand  hogfheads,  of 
five  or  fix  hundred  weight  annually,  and  this 
certainly  is  no  extravagant  eftimation.  Indigo, 
cotton,  piemento  or  allfpice,  ginger,  and  aloes, 
are  raifed  here ;  and  coifee  in  great  abund¬ 
ance  ;  but  to  what  value  I  cannot  exa&ly  fay. 
Martinico  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of 
the  French  iflands  in  thefe  feas. 

Guardaloupe  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  Carib- 
bees,  and  in  that  divifion  called  the  Leeward 
iflands.  It  is  almoft  cut  in  two  by  a  deep  gulph 
that  clofes  the  fides  of  a  narrow  ifthmus,  which 
connects  the  two  peninfulas  that  compofe 
this  ifland.  It  is  upwards  of  fixty  miles  long, 
and  about  the  fame  breadth.  It’s  foil  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Martinico ;  it  is  equally 
cultivated  ;  and  it  is  fortified  with  equal 
ilrength  ;  it’s  produce  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  Martinico  ;  its  export  of  fugar  is  as  great, 
befides  indigo,  cotton,  and  thofe  other  com¬ 
modities,  which  are  produced  in  all  the  iflands 
of  that  part  of  America  called  the  Weft- 
Indies. 

The  reft  of  the  French  iflands  in  thofe 
feas  are  Defiada,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  Mari- 
galante  5  all  of  them  inconfiderable  in  com- 
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parifon  of  thofe  which  we  have  mentioned. 
They  do  not  all  together  produce  above  feven 
or  eight  thou  fan  d  hogfheads  of  fugar.  As  for 
the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  it  is  in  the  p'offcffion 
of  the  native  Americans,  and  of  runaway 
negroes  from  the  reft  of  the  Caribbees.  The 
French  maintain  them  in  this  pofleflion.  Santa 
Lucia,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  Sant  Aiouzie, 
of  which  the  French  are  themfelves  in  poflfef- 
fion,  and  have  fettled,  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
treaties,  it  is  impoftible  to  fay  any  thing  of 
it's  produce ;  it  has  been  fo  newly  planted,  that 
it  cannot  as  yet  yield  a  great  deal,  and  it  is, 
even  in  our  prefent  circumftances,  much  our 
fault  if  it  ever  yields  a  great  deal  to  France. 
Thefe  iflands,  befides  their  ftaple  commodi¬ 
ties,  fend  home  rocou,  and  brazil  wood,  in 
confiderable  quantities  for  the  ufe  of  dyers, 
caffia  for  the  druggifts,  and  rofewood  for 
joiners.  The  French  have  a  fettlement  upon 
an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma  in  the 
province  of  Guiana,  which  they  call  Caen  ; 
and  they  claim  befides  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  adjacent  continent,  but  they  have  not 
much  extended  their  fettlements  that  way. 
The  ifland  is  exceffively  unhealthy,  though 
not  fo  bad  as  formerly.  The  French  here 
raife  the  fame  commodities  which  they  have 
from  the  Caribbee  iflands,  and  in  no  incon- 
fiderable  quantity. 

In 
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In  eftimating  the  produce  of  thefe  illands, 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  be  very  exadt.  I 
have  made  the  beft  enquiries  I  could,  and 
principally  took  care  not  to  exaggerate.  I 
have,  indeed,  make  the  produce  of  the  Carib-  t 
bee  iilands  very  much  greater  than  the  inge¬ 
nious  collector  of  Harris’s  voyages  ;  but  then  I 
am  the  lefs  fearful  of  differing  from  him,  as 
he  feems  a  little  to  differ  from  himfelf,  and  not 
to  have  confidered  this  point  with  his  ufual 
attention  3  for  of  Martinico  he  fays,  “  That 
as  it  is  larger,  fo  it  has  many  more  inhabitants 
than  Barbadoes,  and  produces  more  fugars, 
&c.’’  And  fpeaking  of  Guardaloupe  a  little 
lower,  he  obferves,  “  That  it  produces  more 
fugars  than  any  of  the  Britifh  iilands,  except 
Jamaica  5”  and  yet  afterwards  coming  to 
fum  up  the  products  of  all  thefe  iilands,  he 
allows  but  fifteen  thoufand  hogfheads  cf  fugar, 
of  about  fix  hundred  weight  each,  for  the 
whole  ;  when  he  makes  the  fingle  ifland  of 
Barbadoes  to  yield  double  the  quantity  of 
fugars  which  Martinico,  Guardaloupe,  and 
all  the  French  Caribbees  put  together  pro¬ 
duce.  For  he  rates  it  in  the  year  1730,  at 
twenty-two  thoufand  hogfheads,  and  upwards 
of  thirteen  hundred  weight.  He  mu  ft  there¬ 
fore  certainly  have  made  fome  miftake,  ex- 
cufable  enough  in  fo  vaft  a  work,  which 
is  executed  in  general  in  a  very  mafterly 
manner. 

C  3  On 
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On  the  whole,  from  the  beft  informations  I 
can  get,  if  the  French  do  not  greatly  exceed, 
they  certainly  do  not  fall  fhort  of  our  iflands 
in  the  quantity  or  goodnefs  of  their  fugars;  and 
it  is  as  certain,  that  they  are  lefs  on  the  decline 
in  that  trade  than  we  are  3  that  they  cultivate 
great  quantities  of  indigo  ;  a  trade  which  our 
colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies  have  entirely  loft ; 
that  within  thefe  few  years  they  have  lent  to 
France  abundance  of  coffee,  which  our  iflands 
have  not  fufficient  encouragement  to  raife  ;  and 
that  upon  the  whole,  we  have  the  greateft 
reafon  to  be  jealous  of  France  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  What  advantages  they  derive  from 
the  noble  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  we  have  feen. 
What  mu  ft  they  do,  if  they  come  to  poffefs  the 
whole  of  that  ifland,  which  in  the  cutting  and 
fhuffling  of  a  treaty  of  peace  is  no  way  im- 
poflible  ?  We  {hall  then  change  the  indolent 
Spaniard  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lively, 
vigilant,  and  enterprifing  French.  And  what 
a  rivalry  in  peace,  and  what  a  danger  in  war 
that  neighbourhood  is  even  now,  and  much 
more  will  probably  be,  is  but  too  apparent*, 
Jamaica  is  near  it;  and  for  fo  valuable  a  poffef- 
fion  in  fo  dangerous  a  fituation,  perhaps  not  fo 
well  defended.  If  befides  this,  the  French 
fhould  retain  the  iflands  of  St.  Vincent,  St. 
Lucia,  and  Tobago,  though  they  fhould  only 
turn  them  into  plantations  for  fire  wood, 
lumber,  and  provifions,  as  in  fuch  a  cafe  it 

would 
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would  feem  mo  ft  advifeable  to  do  with  fome 
of  them  at  leaft,  what  a n  advantage  to  their 
colonies !  what  an  annoyance  to  ours !  which 
they  in  a  manner  furround,  and  can  in  a  fort 
hold  befieged  by  the  private  armaments  they 
may  from  thence  fit  out. 

Thefe  laft  mentioned  iflands  were  left  neutral 
at  the  laft  peace  ;  or  in  other  words,  they  were 
left  at  the  extinction  of  theold,  in  juft  the  order 
proper  for  kindling  a  new  flame  (though  fucha 
defign,  I  am  convinced,  was  far  from  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  one  of  the  parties)  and  in  all  refpe&s 
as  if  things  were  expreffly  ordered  for  that 
very  purpofe.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  worfe  confequences  than  thefe  poli¬ 
tical  after-reckonings ,  which  the  party  who 
has  the  advantage  at  making  the  peace,  never 
finds  it  his  account  to  fettle  or  adjuft  5  but 
there  they  lie,  full  of  matter  of  litigation  ;  full 
of  idle  occafions  for  formal  bufinefs ;  full  of 
ftrife,  and  of  ill  blood  ;  and  when  a  proper 
time,  occurs  of  bloody  and  expeniive  wars.  It 
were  better,  at  any  rate,  all  at  once  to  know 
what  we  are  to  depend  upon  ;  the  beft  or  the 
worft  we  have  to  expert.  If  on  the  conclufion 
of  a  peace,  things  fhould  take  for  us  fuch  an 
unfortunate  turn,  we  have  ftill  great  refources 
in  the  territories  we  pofiefs.  Jamaica  is  no¬ 
thing  like  fully  cultivated.  The  Bahamas,  our 
undifputed  right,  where  it  is  highly  probable 
fiugars  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  re- 
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main  at  prefent  utterly  negle&ed,  as  if  un¬ 
worthy  of  all  notice,  though  they  are  many 
in  number,  large  in  extent,  fruitful  in  their 
foil,  fituated  in  a  very  happy  climate,  and  are 
in  a  manner  the  keys  of  the  Weft-India  navi¬ 
gation.  But  we  fha.ll  pafs  by  all  reflections 
on  this  fubjeft  for  the  prefent,  to  look  at 
the  pofleflions  and  claims  of  France  upon 
the  continent,  which,  if  they  were  as  well 
cultivated  as  they  are  fruitful  and  extenfive, 
or  as  convenient  objeCts  of  the  French  in- 
duftry  as  their  iflands,  they  would,  I  make 
no  doubt,  be  at  lead  as  advantageous  to  the 
trade,  and  add  as  much  to  the  wealth  and 
power  of  that  flourifhing  kingdom. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE  French  poffeffions  and  claims  in 
North-America  conftft  of  an  immenfe 
inland  country,  communicating  with  the  fea 
by  the  mouths  of  two  great  rivers  {  both  of 
difficult  and  dangerous  navigation  at  the  en¬ 
trance;  and  one  of  which  is  quite  frozen  fof 
almoft  half  the  year,  and  covered  with  thick 
exhalations  and  fogs  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  reft.  They  divide  this  vaft  country,  which 
has  our  colonies  on  the  Eaft  and  North  - 
Eaft ;  the  Spanifti  on  the  South-Weft  and 
South-Eaft  ;  and  to  the  Weft  ward  that  un¬ 
known  trad:  of  land  which  ftretches  to  the 
South-Sea ;  into  two  great  provinces ;  the 
Northern  of  which  they  call  Canada,  and  the 
Southern  Louifiana.  But  how  far  the  bounds 
of  thefe  countries,  extended  to  dimenfions  al¬ 
moft  as  great  as  all  Europe,  by  the  ambition 
of  France,  ought  to  be  contracted  by  the 
rights  of  other  powers,  I  fhall  not  undertake 
to  determine  ;  as  after  all,  fuch  queftions  muft 
be  decided  in  a  manner  altogether  different 
from  any  thing  that  can  be  faid  here. 

Canada,  which  borders  upon  our  provinces 
of  Nova-Scotia,  New-England,  and  New- 
York,  is  of  a  climate  not  altogether  diffe¬ 
rent  from  theirs  ;  but  as  it  is  much  further 
from  the  fea,  and  more  Northerly  than  a 
great  part  of  thofe  provinces,  it  has  a  much 
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feverer  winter  >  though  the  air  is  generally 
clear.  The  foil  is  various ;  modly  barren  \  but 
the  French  have  fettlements  where  the  land  is 
equal  in  goodnefs  to  that  in  any  of  our  colo¬ 
nies,  and  wants  nothing  but  a  better  conve¬ 
nience  of  market  to  make  it  equally  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  proprietors.  It  yields  Indian 
corn  very  well  in  mod  parts,  and  very  fine 
wheat  in  fome.  All  forts  of  garden  duff 
which  grows  in  Europe  flourifhes  here.  But 
they  raife  no  daple  commodity  to  anfwer  their 
demands  upon  Old  France ;  their  trade  with 
the  Indians  produces  all  their  returns  for  that 
market.  They  are  the  furrs  of  the  beaver  prin¬ 
cipally,  and  thofe  of  foxes  and  racoons,  with 
deer- ikins,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  Peltry. 
Thefe,  with  what  com  and  lumber  they  fend 
to  the  Wed-Indies,  to  a  people  not  very  luxu¬ 
rious,  nor  extremely  numerous,  furnifh  though 
very  little  money,  yet  wherewithal  in  a  plen¬ 
tiful  country,  to  render  life  eafy  and  agreeable. 

The  nature  of  the  climate  feverely  cold 
for  the  mod  part,  and  the  people  ma¬ 
nufacturing  nothing,  fhews  what  the  coun¬ 
try  wants  from  Europe  ;  wine,  brandy, 
cloths,  chiefly  coarfe,  linen,  and  wrought 
iron.  The  Indian  trade  requires  brandy,  to¬ 
bacco,  a  fort  of  duffil  blankets,  guns,  powder 
and  ball,  kettles,  hatchets,  and  tomahawks, 
with  feveral  toys  and  trinkets.  The  Indians 
fupply  the  Peltry,  and  the  French  have  traders, 

whom 
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whom  they  call  coureurs  de  bois,  who,  in  the 
manner  of  the  original  inhabitants,  traverfing 
the  vaft  lakes  and  rivers  that  divide  this 
country,  in  canoes  of  bark,  with  incredible  in- 
duftry  and  patience,  carry  their  goods  into  the 
remoteft  parts  of  America,  and  amongft  na¬ 
tions  entirely  unknown  to  us.  This  again 
brings  the  market  home  to  them,  as  the  Indians 
are  hereby  habituated  to  trade  with  them. 
For  this  purpofe,  people  from  all  parts,  even 
from  the  diftance  of  a  thoufand  miles,  come 
to  the  French  fair  of  Mont-Real,  which  is 
held  in  June.  On  this  occafion  many  folem- 
nities  are  obferved  5  guards  are  placed,  and 
the  governor  affifts  to  preferve  order  in  fuch 
a  concourfe  of  fuch  a  variety  of  favage  nations. 
The  trade  is  now  in  that  channel,  for  though 
many,  if  not  moft  of  thefe  nations,  actually 
pafs  by  our  fettlement  of  Albany  in  New- 
York,  where  they  may  have  the  goods  they 
want  cheaper  confiderably  than  at  Mont- 
Real,  they  travel  on  above  two  hundred  miles 
further,  to  buy  the  fame  commodities  at  thefe- 
cond  hand,  and  enhanced  by  the  expence  of  fo 
long  a  land  carriage,  atthe  French  fair.  For  the 
French  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  our  goods  from 
the  New- York  merchants  than  to  have  them 
from  their  own,  after  fo  bad  and  fo  tedious  a 
paflage  as  it  is  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Laurence  to  Mont-Real.  So  much  do  the 
French  exceed  us  in  induftry,  ceconomy,  and 
3  the 
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the  arts  of  conciliating  the  affe&ions  of  man¬ 
kind^  things  that  even  ballance  all  the  difad- 
vantages  they  naturally  labour  under  in  this 
country.  Our  fort  of  Ofwego  was  well 
planned  for  fecuring  the  Indian  trade,  and 
actually  brought  us  a  great  part  of  it.  But 
it  is  now  no  longer  an  interruption  to  the 
French  commerce. 

Having  mentioned  Mont-Real,  I  have  only 
to  obferve,  that  this  town  is  fituated  in  an 
ifland  in  the  river  of  St.  Laurence,  in  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois.  The  river  is  only 
navigable  hither  by  canoes,  or  fmall  craft, 
having  feveral  falls  between  this  town  and 
Quebec.  Yet  this  Indian  fair,  and  the  trade 
of  the  fame  kind,  which  they  drive  more  or 
lefs  for  the  whole  year,  make  it  no  inconfide- 
rable  place.  It  contains  about  three  thoufand 
inhabitants. 

Quebec,  the  capital,  lies  many  leagues 
nearer  the  fea  ;  from  which,  however,  it  is  j 

one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  diftant.  The 
river,  which  from  the  fea  hither  is  ten  or 
twelve  miles  broad,  narrows  all  of  a  fudden  to 
about  a  mile  wide.  The  town  is  divided  into 
an  upper  and  a  lower.  In  both  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  are  ftrong,  and  the  houfes  well  built. 

They  have  a  grand  cathedral  and  epifcopal 
palace,  a  handfome  college  of  jefuits  3  three 
monafteries  of  men,  and  as  many  of  women  ; 
and  the  town  is  covered  by  a  regular  and 

beautiful 
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beautiful  citadel,  in  which  the  governor  refides. 
This  city,  though  the  capital  of  Canada,  is 
however  not  very  large.  It  contains  about 
feven  or  eight  thoufand  inhabitants  at  the 
utmoft.  Ships  of  any  burthen  load  and  un¬ 
load  here,  and  a  good  many  are  built. 

From  Quebec  to  Mont- Real,  which  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  diftances 
the  country  on  both  fides  the  river  is  very  well 
fettled,  and  has  an  agreeable  effed  upon  the 
eye.  The  farms  lie  pretty  clofe  all  the  way  ; 
feveral  gentlemen’s  houfes,  neatly  built,  fihew 
themfelves  at  intervals  •  and  there  is  all  the 
appearance  of  a  flourifhing  colony  ;  but  there 
are  no  towns  or  villages.  It  is  pretty  much 
like  the  well-fettled  parts  of  our  colonies  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  where  the  planters  arc 
wholly  within  themfelves. 

With  all  the  attention  of  the  court  of  France 
to  the  trade  and  peopling  of  this,  as  well  as 
their  other  colonies  on  the  continent,  they 
have  not  been  yet  able  thoroughly  to  over¬ 
come  the  confequences  of  thole  difficulties 
which  the  climate,  whilft  the  place  was  un¬ 
fettled,  threw  in  their  wav  their  Ioffes  in  the 
wars  with  that  brave  and  fierce  nation  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  who  more  than  once  reduced  their  colo¬ 
ny  to  the  laff  extremity,  and  the  bad  navigation 
of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  which  is  an  evil  in¬ 
curable,  have  kept  back  the  colony.  Therefore, 
though  it  is  the  oldefl:  of  all  the  French  efla- 

blifhments, 
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blifhments,  and  prior  to  our  fettlement  of 
New-England,  the  inhabitants  are  not  above 
one  hundred  thoufand  fouls.  Some  indeed  of 
late  reckon  them  but  at  forty  thoufand.  An 
error  this  very  prejudicial  to  our  affairs,  whilft 
we  overvalued  our  own  ftrength,  and  under¬ 
rated  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  adted  in  a 
good  meafure  in  conformity  to  fuch  ideas ;  but 
even  this  number,  as  I  eftimate  it,  which 
I  believe  is  not  far  from  the  reality,  might  be 
no  juft  caufe  of  dread  to  our  colonies,  if  they 
managed  the  ftrength  they  have,  and  which  is 
certainly  much  fuperior,  with  fkill  and  efFedt. 
The  French  from  theirs,  though  inferior, 
have  feven  or  eight  thoufand  militia  hardy  and 
well  difciplined,  always  in  readinefs  to  co¬ 
operate  with  their  regular  troops ;  and  there  is 
nothing  which  may  hinder  or  retard  their 
operations  from  within  themfelves.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  more  the  French  intrigues  and  their 
intermarriages  with  the  Indians,  which  fix 
that  people  in  the  French  intereft,  than  the 
fuccours  which  they  are  always  fure  to  have 
from  fuch  a  force,  ever  in  readinefs  to  pro- 
tedt  them  whilft  they  remain  their  friends,  or 
to  punifh  them  whenever  they  dare  to  appear 
as  enemies.  With  us  the  cafe  is  quite  other- 
wife.  This  favage  people  commence  hoftili- 
ties  againft  us  without  any  previous  notice, 
and  often  without  any  provocation,  they  com¬ 
mit  the  mo  ft  horrid  ravages  for  a  long  time 

with 
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with  impunity.  But  when  at  laft  their  barba¬ 
rities  have  roufed  the  fleeping  ftrength  of  our 
people,  at  the  fame  time  too  that  they  have 
confiderably  leffened  it,  they  are  not  afhamed 
to  beg  a  peace  *  they  know  we  always  grant  it 
readily ;  they  promife  it  fhall  endure  as  long  as 
theTun  andmoon  ;  and  then  all  is  quiet,  till  the 
French  intrigues,  co-operating  with  our  indo¬ 
lence,  give  them  once  more  an  opportunity  of 
ravaging  our  colonies,  and  of  once  more  re¬ 
newing  a  peace  to  be  broken  like  all  the 
former. 

The  great  river  St.  Laurence  is  that  only 
upon  which  the  French  have  fettlements  of 
any  note  ;  but  if  we  look  forward  into  futu¬ 
rity,  it  is  nothing  improbable  that  this  vaft 
country,  whoever  then  fhall  be  the  poffeffors 
of  it.  will  be  enabled  of  itfelf  to  carry  on  a  vaft 
trade  upon  thefe  great  feas  of  frefh  water 
which  it  environs.  Here  are  five  lakes,  the 
fmalleft  of  which  is  a  piece  of  fweet  Water 
greater  than  any  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
world  ;  this  is  the  lake  Ontario,  which  is  not 
lefs  than  two  hundred  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference  *,  Erie  longer,  but  not  fo  broad,  is 
about  the  fame  extent.  That  of  the  Hurons 
fpreads  greatly  in  width,  and  is  in  circum¬ 
ference  not  lefs  than  three  hundred  ;  as  is  that 
of  Michigan,  though  like  lake  Erie,  it  is 
rather  long  and  comparatively  narrow.  But 
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the  lake  Superior,  which  contains  feveral  large 
iflands,  is  five  hundred  leagues  in  the  circuit. 
All  of  thefe  are  navigable  by  any  veffels,  and 
they  all  communicate  with  one  another,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  paffage  between  Erie  and  Ontario 
is  interrupted  by  the  ftupendous  cataraCt  of 
Niagara,  where  the  water  tumbles  down  a  pre¬ 
cipice  of  twenty-fix  fathom  high,  and  makes 
in  this  fall  a  thundering  noife,  which  is  heard 
all  round  the  country  at  the  diftance  of  feveral 
miles.  The  river  St.  Laurence  is  the  outlet 
of  thefe  lakes  ;  by  this  they  difcharge  them- 
felves  into  the  ocean.  The  French  have  built 
forts  at  the  feveral  ftraits,  by  which  thefe  lakes 
communicate  with  each  other,  as  well  as  where 
the  laft  of  them  communicates  with  the  river 
St.  Laurence.  By  thefe  they  effectually  fecure 
to  themfelves  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  and  an 
influence  upon  all  the  nations  of  Americans 
which  confine  upon  them. 

They  have  but  one  fettlement  more  in  the 
Northern  part  of  their  territories  in  America, 
which  deferves  confideration  j  but  that  fettle¬ 
ment,  though  a  fmall  one,  is  perhaps  of  more 
confequence  than  all  the  reft.  It  is  the  ifland 
of  Cape  Breton.  This  ifland  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  divifion  of  Acadia  or  Nova- 
Scotia,  and  it  is  the  only  part  of  it  which  has 
not  been  ceded  by  treaty  to  Great-Britain.  It 
is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length, 
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full  of  mountains  and  lakes,  and  interfered  by 
a  vaft  number  of  creeks  and  bays,  almoft 
meeting  each  other  upon  every  fide  •  which 
feems  in  general  both  for  the  coaft  and  in¬ 
land,  very  much  to  refemble  the  coaft  and 
inland  parts  of  mod:  Northern  countries.  Scot¬ 
land  is  fo;  fo  is  Iceland •  and  Denmark  and 
Sweden  have  fuch  fhores,  fnch  mountains, 
and  fuch  lakes.  However,  the  foil  is  in 
many  places  diffidently  fruitful ;  and  in  every 
part  abounds  with  timber  fit  for  all  ufes.  In  the 
earth  are  coal-pits ;  and  on  the  fhores  one  of 
the  mod  valuable  fifheries  in  the  world.  The 
only  town  in  this  ifland  is  Louifbourg.  It 
ftanas  upon  one  of  the  fined:  harbours  in  all 
America.  This1  harbour  is  four  leagues  in 
circumference,  landlocked  every  way  but  at 
the  mouth,  which  is  narrow ;  and  within 
there  is  fine  anchorage  every  where  in  feven 
fathom  water.  The  town  itfelf  is  of  a  tole¬ 
rable  fize,  and  well  built  and  fortified.  The 
harbour  is  defended  by  batteries  of  cannon 
and  forts,  which  fecure  it  at  this  day,  perhaps 
too  effectually.  This  harbour  is  open  the 
whole  year.  The  French  fhips  that  carry 
goods  to  Quebec  can  very  feldom  get  their 
full  loading  there,  therefore  on  their  return 
they  put  into  Louifbourg,  and  there  take  in  a 
quantity  of  fifh,  coal,  and  fome  lumber,  and 
then  fail  away  to  the  French  idands  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  where  they  vend  thefe,  and  foon 
Vol.  II.  D  complete 
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complete  their  cargo  with  fugars.  It  is  need- 
lefs  to  obferve  that  this  ifland  was  taken  by  us 
in  the  late  war,  but  reftored  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  which  we  certainly  were 
not  in  fuch  a  condition  as  to  intitle  us  to 
preferibe  the  terms. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE  French  have  called  the  South  part 
of  the  vaft  tract  which  they  claim  in 
America,  Louifiana.  It  was  heretofore  a  part 
of  Florida.  It  is  bounded  by  the  gulph  of 
Mexico  upon  the  South.  But  what  bounds  it 
is  to  have  to  the  Eaft  and  to  the  Weft,  it  is  to 
be  wifhed  the  next  treaty  of  peace  may  fettle 
definitively.  This  is  in  all  refpedts  a  much 
finer  country  than  Canada  ;  in  a  delicious  cli¬ 
mate,  capable  of  bearing  almoft  any  thing 
from  the  temper  of  the  Iky,  and  the  goodnefs 
of  the  foil,  and  from  the  multitude  of  long, 
deep,  and  beautiful  rivers,  with  which  it 
is  every  where  enriched  and  adorned  ;  thefe 
are  moft  of  them  navigable  for  hundreds  of 
miles  into  the  country.  They  are  piinci- 
pally  the  Miffifippi,  whofe  head  is  unknown, 
but  it  almoft  goes  quite  through  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  at  certain  feafons  overflows  it  s  banks 
for  a  vaft  way  on  both  fides.  T.  he  Ohio,  a 
river  almoft  equal  to  the  Danube,  which  falls 
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into  the  Miflifippi ;  the  Ouabache,  fcarce  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Ohio  5  the  great  rivers,  Alibama, 
Mobile,  and  feveral  others.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  almoft  wholly  plain,  covered  with 
ftately  woods,  or  fpread  into  very  fine  mea¬ 
dows.  In  fhort,  Louifiana,  particularly  the 
Northern  part,  (for  the  mouth  of  the  Miffi- 
fippi  is  barren)  without  any  of  thefe  height- 
enings  which  it  received,  when  it  was  made 
the  inftrument  to  captivate  fo  many  to  their 
ruin,  is  in  all  refpeds  a  moft  defirable  place, 
though  there  be  no  fufficient  reafons  to  believe 
that  it  contains  any  rich  metals,  which  gave  it 
the  greateft  influence  in  that  remarkable  de- 
lufion  in  1720. 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  but  it  has 
been  the  fate  of  this  country  to  create  romantic 
ideas  at  all  times.  Very  furprifing  Tories 
were  told  of  it  when  firft  the  Spaniards  dis¬ 
covered  the  Weft-India  iflands.  Amongft 
others,  a  notion  was  generally  current,  that 
there  was  a  fountain  here  which  perpetually 
renewed  the  youth  of  thofe  who  drank  it. 
This  was  fo  uniformly  and  confidently  affirm¬ 
ed,  that  Juan  Pontio  de  Leon,  a  confiderable 
man  amongft  the  Spanifh  adventurers,  gave 
credit  to  it,  and  made  a  particular  expedition 
for  the  difcovery  of  that  fairy  land,  and  that 
fountain  of  youth.  He  was  the  firft  of  the 
Europeans  who  landed  in  Florida.  But  what 
fuccefs  foever  he  met  in  his  fearch  for  that 

D  2  celebrated 
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celebrated  fpring,  it  is  certain  he  died  not 
long  after,  having  fearched  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  drank  of  almoft  every  water  it 
contained.  Nor  do  I  find  that  fo  invaluable 
a  fpring  is  yet  difcovered  there  ;  if  it  were,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  tire  bell;  commodity 
the  country  could  yield,  both  for  domeflic 
confumption,  and  for  the  foreign  markets, 
and  would  be  a  far  better  bafis  for  flocks  and 
funds  than  the  richeft  mines  of  gold  or  filver. 
Yet,  without  this,  an  idea,  altogether  as  ro¬ 
mantic,  of  a  trade  hither  operated  fo  ftrongly 
upon  a  very  wife  nation,  as  to  ferve  for  the 
inflrument  of  one  of  thole  dangerous  mafter- 
ftrokes  in  politics,  by  which  nations  are 
fometimes  faved,  individuals  undone,  and  an 
entire  change  and  reverfement  brought  about, 
not  only  in  the  common  ways  of  thinking  of 
mankind,  but  of  all  that  feemed  moft  fixed 
and  permanent  in  a  date.  The  famous  Miffi- 
fippi  fcheme  in  France  was  of  this  nature,  and 
built  upon  fuch  a  romantic  foundation.  It  is 
well  known  to  all  the  world,  both  on  it’s  own 
account,  and  upon  account  of  a  fimilar  rnad- 
nefs  that  prevailed  here,  without  perhaps  being 
attended  with  fuch  advantageous  confequen- 


ces. 

The  French  fettled  in  Louifiana  raife  fome 
indigo,  a  good  deal  of  cotton,  fome  corn  and 
rice,  with  lumber  for  their  ifiands ;  but  the 

colony  is  not  very  vigorous,  on  account  of  the 
'  fhoals 
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ihoalsand  fands  with  which  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Miffifippi  is  in  a  manner  choaked 
up,  and  which  deny  accefs  to  veffels  of  any 
confidcrable  burthen.  This  keeps  the  inha¬ 
bitants  low  ;  but  the  caufe  which  keeps  them 
from  growing  rich  contributes  too  to  their  fe~ 
curity  ;  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  a£fc  with  any  great 
force  upon  that  fide.  But  the  French  have 
not  relied  upon  this  advantage  •,  but  according 
to  their  ufual  cautious  and  wife  cuftom,  have 
erefted  feveral  forts  in  the  mod  material 
places,  and  fortified  New  Orleans  their  capita!, 
and  indeed  only  city  in  Louifiana,  in  a  regular 
manner.  This  city  is  not  remarkably  fair, 
large,  or  rich.  The  whole  colony  is  faid  not 
to  contain  above  ten  tnoufand  fouls,  whites  and 
negroes.  Yet  with  all  it’s  difadvantages,  this 
colony  is  not  declining ;  and  if  ever  they  fhould 
make  the  mouth  of  the  Miffifippi  more  tract¬ 
able  ;  and  what  is  impoffible  to  ambition  and 
induftry  ?  if  they  fhould  come  to  fully  poffefs 
and  fettle  the  Ohio,  which  at  one  feafon  oveiv 
fiows,  and  makes  fuch  flood  as  to  level  all  the 
falls  almoft  from  it’s  very  fource  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Miffifippi,  and  gives  a  paflage  all  that 
way  to  very  confiderable  veffels,  (though  they 
have  not  quite  the  fame  eafy  return)  5  and  if 
by  this  and  other  means  they  fhould  contrive 
a  communication  between  Canada  and  the 
fettlement  at  Louifiana,  whilft  they  entirely 
confine  us  between  our  mountains  and  the  fga, 

D  3  Louifiana 
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Loiiiiiana  in  a  few  years  will  wear  quite  ano¬ 
ther  face.  It  will  fupply  their  Weft-Indies 
widi  boards,  ftaves,  horfes,  mules,  and  provi- 
ftons.  It  will  fend  tobacco  into  France  ;  and 
increafing  the  conveniencies  of  it’s  mother 
country,  and  fifter  colonies,  it  will  increafe  it,a 
own  traffic,  it’s  inhabitants,  and  it’s  power. 
We  have  feen  how  the  French  Weft-Indies 
in  lefs  than  forty  years,  from  a  condition  which 
could  excite  no  other  fentiments  than  thofe  of 
compaffion,  are  rifen  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  to 
be  an  object  of  great  and  juft  terror  to  her 
neighbours  $  and  we  now  feel  too,  that  the 
French  fettlements  in  North  America,  even 
luch  as  they  are,  are  not  an  undermatch  for 
the  whole  force  of  our’s,  in  the  manner  at 
leaft  in  which  that  force  is  exerted. 

r  '  * 


CHAP  VI. 

HAT  we  may  not  fit  down  in  a  fenfe- 
jf  lefs  admiration  of  this  progrefs  of  the 
French  colonies,  as  if  it  were  the  work  of 
fortune,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  open  fome- 
thing  of  the  wife  plan  of  conduct  which 
France  has  purfued  with  regard  to  this  inte- 
reft.'ng  object,  Seniible  that  as  the  mother 
country  is  to  receive  ultimately  all  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  their  labours  and  acquilitions,  fo  all  the 
prosperity  of  their  plantations  muft  be  derived 

from 
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from  the  attention  with  which  they  are  re¬ 
garded  at  home.  For  which  ieafon  the  plan¬ 
tations  are  particularly  under  the  care  and  in- 
fpeCtion  of  the  council  of  commerce  ;  a  board 
very  judicioufly  conftituted  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  for  which  it  is  defigned.  For  to  give 
it  a  proper  refpeCt  and  authority,  itiscompol- 
ed  of  twelve  of  the  mod  confiderable  officers 
of  the  crown ;  and  then  to  enable  it  to  judge 
perfectly  of  the  matters  which  come  before  it, 
thefe  twelve  are  affilted  by  the  deputies  of  all 
the  confiderable  trading  towns  and  cities  in 
France,  who  are  chofen  out  of  the  richeft  and 
moft  intelligent  of  their  traders,  and  paid  an 
handfome  falary  for  their  attendance  at  Paris, 
from  the  funds  of  their  refpeCtive  cities.  This 
council  fits  once  a  week.  The  deputies  pro- 
pofe  plans  for  redreffing  every  grievance  in 
trade ;  for  railing  the  branches  that  are  fallen 
for  extending  new  ones  ;  for  fupporting  the 
old ;  and  in  fine  for  every  thing  that  may 
improve  the  working,  or  promote  the  vent  of 
their  manufactures ,  according  to  their  own 
lights,  or  to  the  inltruCtions  of  their  confti- 
tuents.  They  have  a  watchful  eye  upon  every 
article  of  commerce  ;  and  they  not  only  pro- 
pofe  helps  and  improvements  to  it  themfelves, 
but  they  hear  the  propofals  of  others,  which 
are  not  dil’dainfully  rejected,  nor  raffily  re¬ 
ceived.  They  do  not  render  the  accefs  to 
them  difficult,  by  fwelling  themfelves  into  a 
■  r  '  D  4  It  iff 
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ftiff  and  unwieldy  ftate.  They  do  not  difr 
courage  thofe  who  apply,  by  admitting  the 
vexatious  practice  of  fees,  perquifites,  and  ex¬ 
actions,  in  their  inferior  officers.  They  do  not 
fuffer  form  and  methods  to  load  and  encumber 
that  bufipefs,  they  were  folely  intended  to  ad¬ 
vance.  They  fummon  and  examine  thofe 
who  are  fuppofed  the  mort  competent  judges 
of  the  matter  before  them,  and  of  every  part 
of  it,  even  the  lowed:  artizans :  but  though 
they  examine  thofe  men,  they  are  inftruCted 
by  their  experience,  not  determined  by  their 
opinion.  When  they  are  fatisfied  of  the  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  any  regulation,  they  propofe  it  to 
the  royal  council,  where  their  report  is  al¬ 
ways  received  with  particular  attention.  An 
edict  to  enforce  it  iffues  accordingly  ;  and  it  is 
executed  with  a  punctuality  which  diftin- 
guifhes  their  government,  and  which  alone 
can  make  the  wifert  regulations  any  thing 
better  than  ferious  mockeries.  To  the  care 
of  this  excellent  body  the  plantations  are  par¬ 
ticularly  entrufted. 

The  government  of  the  feveral  divifions  of 
their  colonies  is  in  a  governor,  an  intendant, 
and  a  royal  council.  The  governor  is  in¬ 
verted  with  a  great  deal  of  power  ;  which 
however,  on  the  fide  of  the  crown,  is  checked 
by  the  intendant,  who  has  the  care  of  the 
king’s  rights,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  re¬ 
venue  5  and  on  the  fide  of  the  people,  it  is 

checked 
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checked  by  the  royal  council,  whofe  office  it 
is,  to  fee  that  the  people  are  not  oppreffed  by 
the  one,  nor  defrauded  by  the  other  ;  and  they 
are  all  checked  by  the  conftant  and  jealous  eye 
which  the  government  at  home  keeps  over 
them.  For  the  officers  at  all  the  ports  of  France 
are  charged  under  the  feveral  penalties,  to  in¬ 
terrogate  all  captains  of  fhips  coming  from  the 
colonies  concerning  the  reception  they  met  at 
the  ports  they  were  bound  to  ;  how  juffice 
was  adminiftred  to  them  ?  what  charges 
they  were  made  liable  to,  and  of  what  kinds  ? 
The  paffengers,  and  even  the  failors  are  exa¬ 
mined  upon  thefe  heads,  and  a  verbal  procefs 
of  the  whole  is  formed  and  tranfmitted  with 
all  fpeed  to  the  admiralty.  Complaints  are 
encouraged  but  a  difference  is  made  between 
hearing  an  accufation  and  condemning  upon 
if 

That  the  colonies  may  have  as  little  load 
as  poffible,  and  that  the  governor  may  have 
lefs  temptation  to  ftir  up  troublefome  in¬ 
trigues,  or  favour  factions  in  his  government, 
his  falary  is  paid  by  the  crown.  His  per- 
quiiites  are  none  5  and  he  is  ftridUy  forbidden 
to  carry  on  any  trade,  or  to  have  any  planta¬ 
tions  in  the  iflands,  or  on  the  continent,  or 
any  intereft  whatfoever  in  goods  or  lands 
within  his  government,  except  the  houfe  he 
lives  in,  and  a  garden  for  his  convenience 
and  recreation.  All  the  other  officers  are 

paid 
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paid  by  the  crown,  and  out  of  the  revenues 
of  Old  France ;  the  fortification  are  built  and 
repaired,  and  the  foldiers  are  paid  out  of  the 
fame  funds. 

In  general  the  colonies  pay  no  taxes  ;  but 
when  upon  an  extraordinary  emergency  taxes 
have  been  raifed,  they  were  very  moderate. 
And,  that  even  the  taxes  might  operate  for  the 
advancement  of  the  colony,  they  who  began 
new  plantations,  were  exempted  from  them. 
The  duties  upon  the  export  of  their  produce 
at  the  iflands,  or  at  it’s  import  into  France,  is 
next  to  nothing  3  in  both  places  hardly  mak¬ 
ing  two  per  cent.  What  commodities  go 
to  them,  pay  no  duties  at  all. 

Befides  thefe  advantages,  a  confiderable  be¬ 
nefit  accrues  to  fuch  of  the  colonies  as  are  poor, 
as  Canada,  by  the  money  which  comes  from 
France  to  fupport  the  eftablifhment.  This 
brings  into  Canada  about  120,000  crowns  a 
year,  which  finds  them  circulating  cafh  3  pre¬ 
fer  ves  them  from  the  dangerous  expedient  of 
a  paper  currency  5  enables  them  to  keep  up 
their  intercourfe  with  feme  credit,  witn 
their  mother  country  ;  and  at  the  lame  time  is 
in  hd:  no  lofs  at  all  to  it,  fince  the  money  re¬ 
turns  home  almoft  as  foon  as  it  can  poffibly 
be  tranfported  back  again. 

In  all  their  iflands,  judges  of  the  admiralty 
are  appointed  to  decide  in  a  fummary  manner 
all  disputes  between  merchants,  and  wha.tfo- 

ever 
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ever  elfe  has  any  relation  to  trade.  Thefe 
judges  are  flri&ly  examined  before  they  are 
appointed,  particularly  as  to  their  fkill  in 
the  marine  laws,  which  have  been  improv¬ 
ed  and  digefted  in  France  with  fo  much  care 
and  good  fenfe,  that  all  law  fuits  are  quick¬ 
ly  over ;  though  in  other  refpedts  the  practice 
of  law  admits  of  as  much  chicanery,  and  has 

wt  * 

as  many,  if  not  more  delays,  than  with  us. 

After  having  taken  fuch  precautions  to  fe- 
cure  the  good  government  of  the  colony  with¬ 
in  itfelf,  and  to  make  it’s  communication 
with  the  mother  country  eafy  and  beneficial 
to  both  fides,  all  would  be  to  very  little  pur- 
pofe,  if  they  had  not  provided  with  equal 
care  to  have  the  country  replenifhed  with 
people.  To  anfwer  this  end,  they  oblige 
every  fhip  which  departs  from  France  for 
America,  to  carry  a  certain  number  of  indent¬ 
ed  fervants.  All  veflels  of  fixty  tuns  or  un¬ 
der  are  to  carry  three  \  from  fixty  to  a  hund¬ 
red,  four ;  and  from  a  hundred  upwards,  fix 
fervants ;  found  flrong  bodies,  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty.  Before  their  de¬ 
parture,  the  fervants  are  examined  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  admiralty,  to  fee  whether  they  are 
the  perfons  required  by  law ;  an  examina¬ 
tion  to  the  fame  purpofe  is  made  by  the  com- 
miffary  on  their  landing  in  America.  They 
are  to  ferve  three  years.  The  avarice  of  the 
planters  makes  them  always  prefer  negroe 

flaves3 
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flaves,  becaufe  they  are  more  obedient  than 
the  Europeans,  may  be  more  worked,  are 
fubfifted  with  lefs  difficulty,  and  are  befides 
the  entire  property  of  their  mafter.  This  dif- 
pofition,  in  time,  would  render  the  fafety  of 
the  colony  extremely  precarious,  whilff  it 
made  the  colony  itfelf  of  lefs  value  to  the  mo¬ 
ther  country.  Therefore  the  planters  are  by 
law  obliged  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  white 
fervants  in  proportion  to  their  blacks  ;  and 
the  execution  of  this  law  is  inforced  by  the 
commiffary,  who  adjufts  the  price,  and  forces 
the  planters  to  take  the  number  of  fervants 
required  by  the  ordinance,  who  would  other- 
wife  be  a  burthen  upon  the  hands  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  fhips  who  brought  them  over. 

They  confider  the  planter,  as  a  Frenchman 
venturing  his  life,  enduring  a  fpecies  of  ba- 
nifhment,  and  undergoing  great  hardfhips  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country.  For  which  reafons, 
lie  has  great  indulgence  {hewn  him.  When¬ 
ever  by  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  or  badfeafons, 
the  planters  fuffer,  a  flop  is  put  to  the  rigour 
of  exacting  creditors  5  the  few  taxes  which 
are  levied,  are  remitted  5  and  even  money  is 
advanced  to  repair  their  Ioffes  aud  fet  them 
forward.  To  thofe  who  are  poor,  but  fhew 
a  difpofition  to  induftry,  neceffaries  and  fmall 
fums  are  lent,  to  make  a  beginning  •  and 
this  money  is  taken  in  gradually,  and  by  very 
fmall  payments.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it 
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can  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  planter  to  run 
fraudulently  into  debt,  but  that  it  is  of  the 
greateft  prejudice  to  the  French  merchant, 
all  debts,  though  contracted  by  the  planters 
in  France,  are  levied  with  great  eafe.  The 
procefs,  properly  authenticated,  is  tranfmit- 
ted  to  America,  and  admitted  as  proved  there, 
and  levied  on  the  planter’s  eftate,  of  whatfo- 
ever  kind  it  may  be.  However,  care  is  taken, 
that  whilft  compulfory  methods  are  ufed 
to  make  the  planter  do  juflice,  the  date  fhall 
not  lofe  the  indudry  of  an  ufeful  member  of 
the  community  ;  the  debt  is  always  levied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fubdance  of  the  debtor,  and  by 
inftallments ;  fo  that  (what  ought  indeed  to  be 
the  cafe  in  every  well-regulated  government) 
one  of  the  parties  is  not  facrificed  to  the  other. 
Both  fubfid  5  the  creditor  is  fatisfied  3  the 
debtor  is  not  ruined  ;  and  the  credit  of  the 
colonies  is  kept  in  health  and  vigour  at  home, 
by  the  fare  methods  which  are  in  ufe  for  re¬ 
covering  all  demands  in  the  plantations. 

As  to  the  negroes,  they  are  not  left  as 
they  are  with  us,  wholly,  body  and  foul  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  planter.  Their  mailers  are 
obliged  to  have  them  indructed  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  religion.  There  are  methods  taken 
at  once  to  protect  the  Haves  from  the  cruelty 
of  their  owners,  and  to  prefer ve  the  colony 
from  the  ill  effects,  that  might  arife  from  treat¬ 
ing  them  with  a  lenity  not  confident  with 

their 
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their  condition.  In  fhort,  the  Code  Noir, 
and  other  ordinances  relative  to  thefe  poor 
creatures, .  ftiew  a  very  juft  and  fenfible  mix¬ 
ture  of  humanity  and  fteadinefs.  There  is 
however  one  error,  their  planters  commit  in 
common  with  ours  5  which  is,  that  they  over¬ 
work  thefe  unhappy  men  in  a  manner  not 
fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  to  their 
conftitutions. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  French 
policy  as  it  regards  their  colonies,  becaufe  it  is 
juft  to  give  due  honour  to  all  thofe,  who  ad¬ 
vance  the  intercourfe  of  mankind,  the  peo¬ 
pling  of  the  earth,  and  the  advantage  of  their 
countrv  by  wife  and  effe&ual  regulations.  But 
I  principally  infift  upon  it,  that  it  may,  if  pof- 
fible,  ferve  for  an  example  to  ourfelves  ;  that 
it  may  excite  an  emulation  in  us  j  that  it  may 
help  to  roufe  us  out  of  that  languor  into  which 
wefeem  to  be  fallen.  The  war  we  now  car¬ 
ry  on,  principally  regards  our  colonies,  and  is 
a  fufficient  proof  that  we  are  come  at  laft  to 
know  their  value.  But  if  we  are  not  to  hope 
for  better  fuccefs  than  has  hitherto  attended  a 
very  juft  caufe,  the  next  peace  will  probably 
contrail  the  field  we  hoped  to  lay  open  to  our 
induftryin  America.  But  then,  we  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  cultivate  what  ftill  remains  of  it,  with 
tenfold  induftry -,  we  ought  to  guard  with 
the  moft  unremitting  vigilance  that  enclofed 
fpring,  that  fealed  fountain,  the  waters  of 
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which  we  referve  to  ourfelves,  and  direft  into 
fuch  channels,  and  make  to  purfue  fuch  wind¬ 
ings  and  turnings  as  beft  ferve  our  purpofes. 
We  have,  I  believe,  pretty  well  difcovered 
moft  of  our  errors,  and  the  advantage  our 
enemy  and  rival  has  taken,  not  only  of  our  fu- 
pinenefs,  but  of  a  contrary  genius  in  his  own 
councils.  We  ought  to  roufe  ourfelves  from 
the  former,  and  prepare  to  imitate  the  latter. 
Our  bufinefs  is  to  fight  againft  Alexander, 
not  to  rail  at  him.  And  truly,  I  do  not  know 
any  thing,  that  for  this  long  time  pad:  has 
contributed  more  to  degrade  our  character 
for  humanity  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  or  to 
inftil  into  ourfelves  a  low  and  illiberal  way  of 
thinking,  than  that  vein  of  licentious  fcurrility 
and  abufe,  by  which,  in  all  forts  of  writings, 
we  are  apt  to  vilify  and  traduce  the  French  na¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing,  which  hinders  peo¬ 
ple  from  acting  properly,  more  than  indulg¬ 
ing  themfelves  in  a  vain  and  effeminate  licence 
of  tongue.  A  man  who  loves  his  country, 
and  can  at  once  oppofe,  and  efteem  an  ene¬ 
my,  would  view  our  prefent  circumftances 
in  a  light,  I  conceive,  fomewhat  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  We  have  been  engaged  for  above  a 
century  with  France  in  a  noble  contention  for 
the  fuperiority  in  arms,  in  politics,  in  learn¬ 
ing,  and  in  commerce ;  and  there  never  was 
a  time,  perhaps,  when  this  ftruggle  was  more 
critical.  If  we  fucceed  in  the  war  $  even  our 
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fuccefs,  unlefs  managed  with  prudence,  will 
be  like  fome  former  fucceffes,  of  little  benefit 
to  us ;  if  we  fhould  fail,  which  God  forbid, 
even  then,  prudence  may  make  our  misfortunes 
of  more  ufe  to  us,  than  an  ill-mafraged  fuc¬ 
cefs  ;  if  they  teach  us  to  avoid  ourformer  errors', 
if  they  make  us  lefs  carelefs ;  if  they  make  us 
cultivate  the  advantages  we  have  with  care  and 
judgment.  This,  and  not  our  opinion  ofthe ene¬ 
my,  mult  decide  the  long  conteft  between  us. 

CHAP.  VII. 

The  Dutch  Settlements . 

A  F  T  E  R.  the  Portuguefe  had  difpoffefled 
JL  jL  the  Dutch  of  Brazil  in  the  manner  we 
have  feen  ;  and  after  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen 
had  entirely  removed  them  out  of  North 
America,  they  were  obliged  to  confole  them- 
felves  with  their  rich  poffeffions  in  the  Eaft- 
Ind  ies,  and  to  fit  down  content  in  the  Weft 
with  Surinam  ;  a  country  on  the  North-Eaft 
part  of  South- America,  and  of  no  great  value 
whilft  we  had  it,  and  which  we  ceded  to  them 
in  exchange  for  New- York;  and  with  two 
or  three  fmall  and  barren  iflands  in  the  North- 
fea  not  far  from  the  Spanifh  main.  The 
former  of  thefe,  they  are  far  from  negledting  5 
they  raife  fome  fugar  in  Surinam;  a  great  deal 
of  cotton  ;  coffee  of  an  excellent  kind,  and 
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fome  valuable  dying  drugs.  They  trade 
with  our  North  American  colonies,  who  bring 
hither  horfes,  live  cattle  and  provifions,  and 
take  home  a  large  quantity  of  molafles  ;  but 
their  negroes  are  only  the  refufe  of  thofe  they 
have  for  the  Spanish  market ;  and  the  Indians 
in  their  neighbourhood  are  their  mortal  ene¬ 
mies.  On  the  fame  continent  they  have  three 
other  fettlements  at  no  confiderable  diftance 
from  each  other.  Boron,  Berbice,  and  Ap- 
prowack  3  none  very  great,  but  producing  the 
fame  commodities  with  Surinam. 

The  iflands  which  they  poflefs,  are  four, 
Curaffou,  St.  Euftatia,  Aruba  and  Bonaire; 
none  of  them  large  or  fertile,  but  turned  to 
the  beft  advantage  pofiible  by  that  fpirit  of 
induftry  for  which  the  Dutch  are  fo  juftly  fa¬ 
mous#  Curaccao,  or  Curailou,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  is  about  thirty  miles  long  and  ten  in 
breath.  Though  it  is  naturally  barren  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  confiderable  quantity  both  of  fugar  and 
tobacco,  and  here  are  befides  very  great  falt- 
works,  which  furnifii  a  good  deal  to  the 
Englifh  iflands,  and  for  which  there  is  a  confi¬ 
derable  demand  from  our  colonies  on  the  con¬ 
tinent;  but  the  trade  for  which  this  ifland  is 
chiefly  valuable,  is  that  which  in  time  of  war 
is  carried  on  between  them,  the  Englifh,  and 
the  French  ;  and  the  counterband  which  is 
carried  on  between  them  and  the  Spaniards 
at  all  times. 
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The  Dutch  veflels  from  Europe  touch  at 
this  ifland  for  intelligence  or  proper  pilots,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  Spaniffi  coaft  upon  a  trade 
which  they  force  with  a  frrong  hand*  It  is 
very  difficult  for  the  Spaniffi  guarda  coftas 
to  take  thefe  veflels  ;  for  they  are  not  only 
flout  ffiips  with  a  number  of  guns  ;  but  by  a 
very  wife  policy  manned  with  a  large  crew  of 
chofen  feamen,  who  are  all  deeply  interefted 
in  the  fafety  of  the  veffel  and  the  fuccefs  of 
the  voyage.  They  have  each  a  fhare  in  the 
cargo  of  a  value  proportioned  to  the  owner’s 
ftation,  fupplied  by  the  merchants  upon  cre¬ 
dit,  and  at  prime  coft.  This  animates  them 
with  an  uncommon  courage ;  they  fight  brave¬ 
ly,  becaufe  every  man  fights  in  defence  of  his 
own  property.  But  there  is  befides  this,  a 
conftani  intercourfe  between  the  Spaniffi  con-  : 
tinent  and  this  ifland. 

The  ifland  of  Curaflfou  has  it’s  numerous 
warehoufes  always  full  of  the  commodities  of 
Europe,  and  the  Eaft- Indies.  Here  are  all 

forts  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  laces,  filks, 
ribbands,  utenfils  of  iron,  naval  and  military  > 
ftores,  brandy,  the  fpices  of  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  callicoes  of  India,  white  and  painted. 
Hither  the  Weft-India,  which  is  likewife 
their.  African  company,  bring  three  or  four  | 
cargoes  of  flaves  annually.  To  this  mart,  1 
the  Spaniards  come  themfelves  in  fmall  veflels,  { 
and  carry  off  not  only  the  beft  of  their  ne-  . 
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groes,^  and  at  the  beft  price,  but  very  great 
quantities  of  all  the  forts  of  goods  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  ;  with  this  advantage  to  the  feller,  that 
the  refufe  of  warehoufes  and  mercers  /hops, 
things  grown  utterly  unfailiionable  and  unfale- 
able  in  Europe,  go  off  extremely  well,  where 
every  thing  is  fufficiently  recommended  by  be¬ 
ing  European.  They  leave  here  their  gold 
andfilver  in  bars  or  coined,  cacao,  vanilla, 
cochineal,  jefuit’s  bark,  hides,  and  other  va¬ 
luable  commodities.  The  fhips  that  trade  di¬ 
rectly  from  Holland  to  the  Spanifh  continent, 
as  they  touch  here  on  their  outward  paffage 
to  gain  intelligence  or  affiftance,  on  their  return 
put  in  here  likewife  to  compleatwhat  is  wan¬ 
ting  of  their  cargo,  with  the  fugar,  the  tobac¬ 
co,  the  ginger,  and  other  produce  of  the  ifiand 
itfelf.  The  trade  of  this  ifiand,  even  in  times 
of  peace,  is  reputed  to  be  worth  to  the  Dutch 
no  lefs  than  500,000 1.  fieri,  annually,  but  in 
time  of  war  the  profit  is  far  greater,  for  then 
it  is  in  a  manner  the  common  emporium  of 
the  Weft- Indies ;  it  affords  a  retreat  to  the 
fhips  of  all  nations,  and  at  the  fame  time  re- 
fufes  to  none  of  them  arms  and  ammunition  to 
annoy  one  another.  The  intercourfe  with 
Spain  being  interrupted,  the  Spanifh  colonies 
have  fcarce  any  other  market,  from  whence 
they  can  be  wrell  fuppiied  either  with  flaves  or 
goods ;  the  French  come  hither  to  buy  the 
beef,  pork,  corn,  flour  and  lumber,  which 
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the  Englifh  bring  from  the  continent  of  North 
America,  or  which  is  tranfported  from  Ireland ; 
fo  that  whether  in  peace,  or  in  war,  the  trade 
of  this  ifland  flourifhes  extremely.  Nor  is  this 
owing  to  any  natural  advantage  whatfoever. 
It  feems  as  if  it  were  fated,  that  the  ingenuity 
and  patience  of  the  Hollanders  fhould  every 
where,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  fighting  againft  an  unfriendly  nature: 
for  the  ifland  is  not  only  barren,  and  dependent 
upon  the  rains  for  it’s  water,  but  the  harbour 
is  naturally  one  of  the  worfl:  in  America  $  but 
the  Dutch  have  entirely  remedied  that  defedt  $ 
they  have  upon  this  harbour  one  of  the  largeft, 
and  by  far  the  moft  elegant  and  cleanly  towns 
in  the  American  iflands.  The  public  build¬ 
ings  are  numerous  and  handfome ;  the  private 
houfes  commodious ;  and  the  magazines  large, 
convenient,  and  well  filled.  All  kind  of  labour 
is  here  performed  by  engines  *  fome  of  them 
fo  dextroufly  contrived,  that  fhips  are  at  once 
lifted  into  the  dock,  where  they  are  compleat- 
ly  careened  ;  and  then  furnifhed  with  naval 
flores,  proviiions,  cannon,  and  every  thing  re- 
quifite  either  for  trade  or  war. 

Euftatia  is  but  one  mountain  of  about  twen¬ 
ty  miles  in  compafs  j  it  is  amongft  the  Lee¬ 
ward  iflands ;  but  though  fo  fmali  and  inconve¬ 
niently  laid  out  by  nature,  the  indufiry  of  the 
Dutch  have  made  it  turn  out  to  very  good  ac¬ 
count,  and  it  is  fully  peopled  >  the  fides  of  the 
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mountain  are  divided  and  laid  out  in  very 
pretty  fettlements;  and  though  they  have 
neither  fprings  nor  rivers,  they  are  fo  careful 
that  they  never  want  proper  fupplies  of  water 
from  their  ponds  and  cifterns.  They  raife 
here  fugar  and  tobacco  5  and  this  ifland,  as 
well  as  Curaffou,  is  engaged  in  the  Spanilh 
counterband  trade,  for  which,  however,  it  is; 
not  fo  well  lituated  ;  and  it  draws  the  fame 
advantages  from  it’s  conflant  neutrality. 

As  for  Aruba  and  Bonaire ;  they  lie  near 
Curaffou,  and  have  no  trade  of  confequence  ; 
they  are  chiefly  employed  in  railing  frefh 
provifions  for  the  principal  ifland,  and  for  the 
refrefhment  offuch  {hips  as  ufe  thefe  feas. 

The  trade  of  all  the  Dutch  American  fettle- 
ments  was  originally  carried  on  by  the  Weft- 
India  company  only.  At  prefent  fuch  fhips 
as  go  upon  that  trade  pay  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.  For  their  licences ;  the  company  however 
referves  to  itfelf,  the  whole  of  what  is  carried 
on  between  Africa  and  the  American  iflands. 

The  Danes  had  likewife  a  Weft-India  com  ¬ 
pany,  though  it’s  objed  was  far  from  extenlive. 
It  was  little  more  than  the  ifland  of  St.  Tho¬ 
mas,  an  inconfiderable  member  of  theCarib- 
bees  ;  lately  they  have  added  to  their  poffeffi- 
ons  the  ifland  of  Santa  Cruz  in  the  fame 
duller.  Thefe  iflands,  fo  long  as  they  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  were  ill 
managed,  and  nothing  like  the  proper  advan- 
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tage  was  made  of  them  ;  but  the  prefent  king 
of  Denmark,  inferior  to  none  whoever  fat  up¬ 
on  that  or  any  other  throne,  in  love  to  his 
fubje&s,  and  a  judicious  zeal  for  promoting 
their  welfare,  has  bought  up  that  company's 
ftock,  and  laid  the  trade  open.  Since  then, 
the  old  fettlernent  at  St.  Thomas  is  very 
much  improved ;  it  produces  upwards  of 
three  thoufand  hogfheads  of  fugar  at  a  thou- 
fand  weight  each,  and  others  of  the  Weft- In¬ 
dian  commodities  in  tolerable  plenty  ;  and  as 
for  Santa  Cruz,  from  a  perfect  defart  a  few 
years  fince,  it  is  beginning  to  fettle  faft  ;  feve- 
ral  perfons  from  the  Englifh  iflands,  and 
amongft  them  fome  of  great  wealth,  have 
gone  to  fettle  there,  and  have  received  very 
great  encouragement  to  do  fo.  The  air  of  the 
place  is  extremely  unhealthful,  but  this  ill 
difpofition  will  probably  continue  no  longer 
than  the  woods  with  which  the  ifland  at 
prefent  is  almoft  wholly  covered.  Thefe  two 
nations,  the  Dutch  and  Danes,  hardly  deferve 
to  be  mentioned  amongft  the  proprietors  of 
America  ;  their  pofteffions  there  are  compara¬ 
tively  nothing.  But  as  they  appear  extreme¬ 
ly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  thefe  powers, 
and  as  the  (hare  of  the  Dutch  is  worth  to  them 
at  leaft  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling  a 
year,  what  muft  we  think  of  our  pofleffions? 
What  attention  do  they  not  deferve  from  us  ? 
and  what  may  not  be  made  of  them  by  that 
attention  ?  There 
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There  feems  to  be  a  remarkable  providence 
in  the  calling  the  parts,  if  I  may  ufe  that 
expreffion,  of  the  leveral  European  nations 
who  ad  upon  the  flage  of  America.  The 
Spaniards,  proud,  lazy  and  magnificent,  has 
an  ample  walk  in  which  to  expatiate  5  a  loft 
climate  to  indulge  his  love  of  eafe  ;  and  a 
profufion  of  gold  and  filver  to  procure  him  all 
thefe  luxuries  his  pride  demands,  but  whicii 

his  lazinefs  would  refufe  him..  . 

The  Portuguefe,  naturally  indigent  at  home, 
and  enterprifing  rather  than  induflrious 
abroad,  has  gold  and  diamonds  as  the  Spaniard 
has,  wants  them  as  he  does,  but  poffeffes 
them  inamore  ufeful,  though  alefs  oflentatious 


1x1  tin  tier. 

The  Englifh,  of  a  reafoning  difpofition, 
thoughtful  and  cool,  and  men  of  bufinefs 
rather  than  of  great  induftry,  impatient,  of 
much  fruitlefs  labour,  abhorrent  of  conftraint 
and  lovers  of  a  country  life,  have  a  lot  which 
indeed  produces  neither  gold  nor  filver j  but 
they  have  a  large  trad  of  a  fine  continent ;  a 
noble  field  for  the  exercife  of  agriculture,  and 
fufficient  to  furnifh  their  trade,  without  laying 
them  under  great  difficulties.  Intolerant  as 
thev  are  of  the  moll  ufeful  reftraints,  their 
commerce  flourifhes  from  the  freedom,  eveiy 
man  has  of  purfuing  it  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  and  direding  his  life  after  his  own 

fafhion. 
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The  French,  adtive,  lively,  enterprizing, 
pliable  and  politic,  and  though  changing  their 
purfuits,  always  purfuing  the  prefent  objedl 
with  eagernefs,  are  notwithftanding  tradtable 
and  obedient  to  rules  and  laws  which  bridle 
thefe  difpofitions,  and  wind  and  turn  them  to 
proper  courfes.  This  people  have  a  country, 
where  more  is  to  be  effected  by  managing  the 
people  than  by  cultivating  the  ground  $  where 
a  pedling  commerce,  that  requires  conftant 
motion,  flourifhes  more  than  agriculture  or  a 
regular  traffic  ;  where  they  have  difficulties 
which  keep  them  alert  by  ftruggling  with 
them,  and  where  their  obedience  to  a  wife 
government  ferves  them  for  perfonal  wifdom. 
In  the  iflands  the  whole  is  the  work  of  their 
policy,  and  a  right  turn  their  government  has 
taken. 

The  Dutch  have  got  a  rock  or  two  on 
which  to  difplay  the  miracles  of  frugality  and 
diligence,  (which  are  their  virtues,)  and  on 
which  they  have  exerted  thefe  virtues,  and 
fhewn  thofe  miracles. 
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PART  VL 

The  Englijh  Settlements. 


chap.  1. 

r"p  H  E  Englifti  colonies  are  the  faireft 
objeds  of  our  attention  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  not  only  as  they  comprehend  a 
vaft  and  delightful  variety  of  climates,  fitua- 
tions,  natural  produds  and  effeds  of  art;  but 
as  they  contain,  though  the  dominions  of 
one  potentate,  and  their  inhabitants  formed 
out  of  the  people  of  one  nation,  an  almoff 
equal  variety  of  manners,  religions  and  ways  of 
living.  They  have  a  moft  flourifhing  trade 
with  their  mother  country,  and  they  commu¬ 
nicate  widely  with  many  foreign  nations  ;  for 
befides  the  conftant  and  ufeful  intercourfe  they 
hold  with  Africa,  their  fhips  are  feen  in  the 
ports  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  even  in  the 
Levant ;  nor  are  they  excluded  the  American 
fettlements  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and 

Holland. 
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Holland.  This,  with  their  conftant  correfpon- 
dence  with  each  other,  and  with  their  mo¬ 
ther  country,  hurries  about  a  lively  circula¬ 
tion  of  trade,  of  which  Great  Britain  is  the 
heart  and  fpring,  from  whence  it  takes  it’s  rife, 
and  to  which  it  all  returns  in  the  end,. 

In  feme  of  the  European  fettlements  we 
have  feen  the  effects  of  a  vaft  ambition  fup- 
ported  by  furprizing  feats  of  a  romantic  cou¬ 
rage  mixed  with  an  infatiable  third:  of  gold. 

In  others,  the  regular  product  of  a  fyftematic 
policy  tempering  and  guiding  an  adtive  indus¬ 
try  •  but  in  our  own  colonies  we  are  to  difplay 
the  effedts  of  liberty  ;  the  work  of  a  people 
guided  by  their  own  genius,  and  following  the 
directions  of  their  own  natural  temper  in  a 
proper  path. 

I  intend  to  confider  the  Englifh  colonies  un¬ 
der  two  principal  divifions  ;  the  firft  I  allot  to 
thofe  iflands  which  lie  under  the  torrid  zone 
between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Equinoc¬ 
tial  line,  in  thatpart  generally  called  the  Weft- 
Indies.  The  fecond  is  to  comprehend  our 
poffeffions  in  the  temperate  zone  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  North  America.  The  Weft-India 
iflands  fliall  be  confidered,  as  they  are  amongft 
the  greater  Antilles ;  the  Windward,  or  the 
Leeward  iflands.  Amongft  the  firft  we  pof- 
fefs  the  large  and  noble  ifland  of  Jamai¬ 
ca  ;  amongft  the  fecond  we  have  Barba- 
does  5  and  in  the  third  divifion  St.  Chrifto-  | 
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pher’s,  Antegua,  Nevis,  Montferrat,  and  Bar¬ 
buda.  As  all  thefe  iflands  lie  between  the 
tropics,  whatever  is  to  be  faid  of  the  air, 
winds,  meteors,  and  natural  produ'ce,  fhall  fall 
under  one  head,  as  they  are  the  fame  or  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  in  all  of  them ;  their  produce  for 
the  market  is  nearly  the  fame  too  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  whatever  is  to  be  faid  of  the  manufadlur- 
ing  of  thofe,  fhall  come  together,  after  we 
have  given  a  concife  defcription  of  the  ftate  of 
each  ifland  feparately. 

Jamaica  lies  between  the  7  $th  and  79th 
degree  of  Weft  longitude  from  London,  and  is 
between  feventeen  and  nineteen  degrees  diftant 
from  the  Equino&ial.  It  is  in  length,  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  a  hundred  and  forty  Englifh 
miles  >  and  in  breadth  about  fixty  ;  and  of  an 
oval  form.  This  country  is  in  a  manner 
interfered  with  a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains, 
rugged  and  rocky,  that  are  called  the  blue 
mountains.  On  each  fide  of  the  blue  moun¬ 
tains  are  chains  of  leflfer  mountains  gradually 
lower.  The  greater  mountains  are  little  better 
than  fo  many  rocks  ;  where  there  is  any  earth, 
it  is  only  a  ftubborn  clay  fit  for  no  fort  of  huf- 
bandry.  The  mountains  are  very  fteep,  and 
the  rocks  tumbled  upon  one  another  in  a  man¬ 
ner  altogether  ftupendous,  the  eftedl*  of  the 
frequent  earthquakes  which  have  fhaken  this 
ifland  in  all  times.  Yet  barren  as  thefe  moun^ 
tains  are,  they  are  all  covered  to  the  very  top 

with 
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with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  trees,  flour  ifh- 
ing  in  a  perpetual  fpring  ;  their  roots  pene¬ 
trate  the  crannies  of  the  rocks,  and  fearch 
out  the  moiflure  which  is  lodged  there  by  the 
rains  that  fall  fo  frequently  on  thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  the  mills  that  almofl  perpetually 
brood  upon  them.  Thefe  rocks  too  are  the 
parents  of  a  vaft  number  of  fine  rivulets,  which 
tumble  down  their  fides  in  catara&s,  that  form 
amongft  the  rudenefs  of  the  rocks  and  pre¬ 
cipices,  and  the  fhining  verdure  of  the  trees, 
the  moll  wildly  pleafing  imagery  imaginable. 
The  face  of  this  country  is  a  good  deal  diffe¬ 
rent  from  what  is  generally  obferved  in  other 
places.  For  as  on  one  hand  the  mountains 
are  very  fteep  5  fo  the  plains  between  them 
are  perfectly  fmooth  and  level.  In  thefe 
plains,  the  foil  augmented  by  the  wafh  of  the 
mountains  for  fo  many  ages,  is  prodigioufly 
fertile.  None  of  our  iflands  produce  fo  fine 
fugars.  They  formerly  had  here  cacao  in 
great  perfection,  which  delights  in  a  rich 
ground.  Their  paftures  after  the  rains,  are 
of  a  moft  beautiful  verdure,  and  extraordinary 
fatnefs.  They  are  called  Savannas.  On  the 
whole,  if  this  ifland  were  not  troubled  with 
great  thunders  and  lightnings,  hurricanes,  and 
earthquakes ;  and  if  the  air  was  not  at  once 
violently  hot,  damp,  and  extremely  unwhol- 
feme  in  mofl  parts,  the  fertility  and  beauty 
of  this  country  would  m  ake  it  as  defirable  a 

fituation 
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iituation  for  pleafure,  as  it  is  for  the  profits, 
which  in  fpite  of  thefe  difadvantages  draw 
hither  fuch  a  number  of  people. 

The  river  waters  are  many  of  them  un- 
wholfome,  and  tafte  of  copper ;  but  fome 
fprings  there  are  of  a  better  kind.  In  the 
plains  are  found  feveral  fait  fountains,  and  in 
the  mountains,  not  far  from  Spanifh-town,  is 
a  hot  bath,  of  extraordinary  medicinal  virtues. 
It  relieves  in  the  dry  belly-ach,  one  of  the  mod: 
terrible  endemial  diftempers  of  Jamaica,  and 
in  various  other  complaints. 

This  ifland  came  into  our  poffeffion  during 
the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  and  by  means  of 
an  armament  which  had  another  dcfli nation . 
Cromwell,  notwithftanding  the  great  abilities 
which  enabled  him  to  overturn  the  confti- 
tution,  and  to  trample  upon  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  was  not  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  foreign  politics.  This  ignorance  made 
him  conned  himfelf  clofely  with  France,  then 
riling  into  a  dangerous  grandeur,  and  to  fight 
with  great  animofity,  the  lhadow  which  te- 
mained  of  the  Spanifh  power.  On  fuch 
ideas  he  fitted  out  a  formidable  fleet,  with 
a  view  to  reduce  the  ifland  of  1 1  ilpan iola  $ 
and  though  he  failed  in  this  defign,  Jamaica 
made  amends  not  only  for  this  failure,  but  al- 
moft  for  the  ill  policy  which  firft  drew  him 
into  hoftilities  with  the  Spaniards  ;  by  which, 

however. 
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however,  he  added  this  excellent  country  to 
the  Britilh  dominions. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  genius  of  Crom¬ 
well  to  be  feen  in  the  planning  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion.  From  the  fir  ft  to  the  laft  all  was 
wrong  5  all  was  a  chain  of  little  interefted 
mifmanagement,  and  had  no  air  of  the  refult 
of  abfolute  power  lodged  in  great  hands.  The 
fleet  was  ill  vidualled  j  the  troops  ill  provided, 
with  necefiaries  to  fupport  and  encourage  men 
badly  chofen,  and  worfe  armed.  They  em¬ 
barked  in  great  difcontent.  The  generals 
were  but  little  Better  fatisfied,  and  had  little 
more  hopes  than  the  loldiers.  But  the  gene¬ 
rals,  (for  there  were  two  in  the  command. 
Pen  and  Venables,  one  for  the  marine,  the 
.Other  for  the  land  lervice,^  were  men  of  no  ex- 
tiaoi  dinary  talents.  And  if  they  had  been  men 
of  the  belt  capacity,  little  was  to  be  expe&ed 
from  two  commanders  not  fubordinate,  and 
fo  differing  in  their  ideas,  and  fo  envious 
Oi  each  other  as  land  and  Tea-officers  generally 
are.  But  to  make  this  arrangement  perfed 
in  all  refpeds,  and  to  improve  the  advantages 
arifing  fiom  a  divided  command,  they  added 
a  numbei  of  commiflioners  as  a  check  upon 
both.  This  tripartite  generalffiip,  in  the  tru- 
eii.  Dutch  tafle,  produced  the  effeds  that 
might  oe  expeded  from  it.  The  foidiers  dif¬ 
fer  ed  with  the  generals,  the  generals  difa- 
greed  with  one  another,  and  ail  quarrelled 

with 
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with  the  commiflioners.  T  he  place  of  their 
landing  in  Hifpaniola  was  ill  chofen,  and  the 
|  manner  of  it  wretchedly  contrived.  The  ar¬ 
my  had  forty  miles  to  march  before  it  could, 
adt  'y  and  the  foldiers,  without  ordei,  witnout 
heart,  fainting  and  dying  by  the  exceffive  heat 
of  the  climate  and  the  want  of  neceffary  pro- 
.vifions,  and  difheartencd  yet  more  by  the  cowar¬ 
dice  and  difcontent  of  their  odiceis,  yielded  an 
!  eafy  victory  to  an  handful  of  Spaniards.  They 
retired  ignominioufly  and  with  great  lofs. 

But  the  principal  commanders,  a  little  recon- 
i  ciled  by  their  misfortunes,  and  fearing  to  re- 
turn  to  England  without  effed,  very  wifely 
turned  their  thoughts  anouier  way.  They 
1  refolved  to  attempt  Jamaica,  beioie  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  ifland  could  receive  encourage- 
ment  by  the  news  of  their  defeat  in  Hifpaniola. 
They  knew  that  this  ifland  was  in  no  good 
pofture  of  defence  5  and  they  fet  themfelves 
vigorouily  to  avoid  the  miftakes,  which  prov- 
|  edfo  fatal  in  the  former  expedition.  They 
'  feverely  punifhed  the  officers  who  had  (hewn 
an  ill  example  by  their  cowardice  ^  and  they 
ordered  with  refpedt  to  the  foldiers,  that  if 
anv  attempted  to  run  away,  the  man  neareff: 
to  him  fhould  flioot  him. 

Fortified  with  thefe  regulations  they  landed 
in  Jamaica,  and  laid  liege  to  St.  Jago  de  la 
Vega  now  called  Spanifh-town,  tne  capital  of 
ihe&  ifland.  The  people,  who  were  in  no 

condition 
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condition  to  oppofe  an  army  of  ten  thoufand 
men,  and  a  ftrong  naval  force,  would  have 
furrendered  immediately,  if  they  had  not  been 
encouraged  by  the  ftrange  delays  of  our  gene¬ 
rals  and  their  commiffioners.  However  at 
laft  the  town  with  the  whole  ifland  furren¬ 
dered,  but  not  until  the  inhabitants  had  fecreted 
their  moil  valuable  effects  in  the  mountains. 

CHAP.  II. 

AFTER  the  reftoration,  the  Spaniards 
ceded  the  ifland  to  our  court.  Crom¬ 
well  had  fettled  there  fome  of  the  troops  em¬ 
ployed  in  it's  reduction  ;  fome  royalifts  uneafy 
at  home  fought  an  afylum  in  this  ifland  ;  not 
a  few  planters  from  Barbadoes  were  invited  to 
Jamaica  by  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
foil,  and  the  other  various  advantages  which 
it  offered.  Thefe  latter  taught  the  for¬ 
mer  fettlers  the  manner  of  railing  the 
fugar  cane,  and  making  fugar.  For  at  firft 
they  had  wholly  applied  themfelves  to  the 
railing  of  cacao,  as  the  Spaniards  had  done 
before  them.  It  was  happy  for  them  that 
they  fell  into  this  new  pradice  ;  for  the  cacao 
groves  planted  by  the  Spaniards  began  to  fail, 
and  the  new  plantations  did  not  anfvver,  as 
the  negroes  foretold  they  would  not,  becaufe 
of  the  want  of  certain  religious  ceremonies 

always 
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always  ufed  by  the  Spaniards  in  planting  them, 
at  which  none  of  the  flaves  were  fuffered  to 
be  prefent,  and  to  the  ufe  of  which  they  at¬ 
tributed  the  profperity  of  thefe  plantations. 
Probably  there  were  methods  taken  at  that 
time,  that  were  covered  by  the  veil  of  thefe 
religious  ceremonies,  which  are  neceffary  to 
the  well-being  of  that  plant,  However 
that  be,  the  cacao  has  never  fince  equalled 
the  reputation  of  the  Spanifh,  but  gave  way 
to  the  more  profitable  cultivation  of  indigo 
and  fugar. 

But  what  gave  the  greateft  life  to  this  new 
fettlement,  and  raifed  it  at  once  to  a  furprizirig 
pitch  of  opulence,  which  it  hardly  equals  even 
in  our  days,  was  the  refort  thither  of  thofe 
pirates  called  the  Buccaneers.  That  people 
who  fought  with  the  moft  defperate  bravery, 
and  fpent  their  plunder  with  the  moft  ftupid 
extravagance,  were  very  welcome  guefts  in 
Jamaica.  They  often  brought  two,  three,  and 
four  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  at  a 
time,  which  were  immediately  fquandered  a- 
way  in  all  the  ways  of  exceffive  gaming,  wine 
and  women.  Vaft  fortunes  were  made,  and 
the  returns  of  treafure  to  England  were  prodi- 
gioufly  great.  In  the  ifland  they  had  by  this 
means  raifed  fuch  funds,  that  when  the 
fource  of  this  wealth  was  flopped  up  by  the 
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fuppreffion  of  the  pirates,  they  were  enabled 
to  turn,  their  induftry  into  better  channels. 
They  increafedfo  fail,  that  it  was  computed  that 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  they  had  fixty 
thoufand  whites  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  negroes  in  this  ifland.  This  calcu¬ 
lation  is  certainly  too  large.  However,  the 
Jamaicans  were  undoubtedly  very  numerous 
until  reduced  by  earthquakes,  (one  of  which 

intireiy  ruined  Port-Royal,  and  killed  a  vaffc 
number  of  perfons  in  all  parts  of  the  country) 
and  by  very  terrible  epidemical  difeafes,  which 
treading  on  the  heels  of  the  formei  calamities 
fwept  away  vaft  multitudes.  Lodes  which 
have  not  been  hnce  {efficiently  repaiied.  Now 
the  white  inhabitants  fcarcely  exceed  twenty 
thoufand  fouls,  and  the  blacks  are  about 
ninety  thoufand;  both  much  fewer  than 
was  computed  formerly,  and  with  a  dis¬ 
proportion  much  greater  on  the  fide  of  the 
whites.  It  appears  at  prefent,  that  Jamaica 
is  rather  upon  the  decline  ;  a  point  this  that 
deferves  the  moft  attentive  confideration.  A 
country  which  contains  at  lead  four  millions  of 
acres,  "has  a  fertile  foil,  an  extenfive  fea  coaft, 
and  many  very  line  harbours,  for  an  ifland 
fo  circumftanced,  and  at  a  time  when  the  value 
of  all  it’s  products  at  market  is  confiderably 

rifen,  for  fuch  a  country  to  fall  fhort  of  it’s 
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former  numbers,  and  not  to  have  above  three 
or  four  hundred  thoufand  acres  employed  in 
any  fort  of  culture,  fhews  clearly  that  fome- 
thing  mu  ft  be  very  wrong  in  the  management 
of  its  affairs  ;  and  what  fhews  it  even  yet  more 
clearly,  land  is  fo  extravagantly  dear  in  many 
of  the  other  iflands,  as  to  fell  fometimes  for 
one  hundred  pounds  an  acre  and  upwards  ;  a 
price  that  undoubtedly  never  would  be  paid, 
if  convenient  land  was  to  be  had,  and  proper 
encouragement  given  in  Jamaica.  Whether 
this  be  owing  to  public  or  private  faults,  I 
know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  wherever 
they  are,  they  deferve  a  fpeedy  and  effectual 
remedy  from  thofe,  in  whofe  power  it  is  to 
apply  it. 

\ 

CHAP.  III. 

HE  natural  products  of  Jamaica,  befides 
JL  fugar,  cacao,  and  ginger,  are  principally 
piemento,  or,  as  it  is  called,  allfpice,  or  Ja¬ 
maica  pepper.  The  tree  which  bears  the 
piemento  rifes  to  the  height  of  above  thirty 
feet.  It  is  ftraight,  of  a  moderate  thicknefs, 
and  covered  with  a  grey  bark  extremely 
fmooth  and  fhining.  It  fhoots  out  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  branches  upon  all  ftdes,  that  bear  a 
plentiful  foliage  of  very  large  and  beautiful 
leaves  of  a  fhining  green,  in  all  things  refem- 
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bling  the  leaf  of  the  bay  tree.  At  the  very 
end  of  the  twigs  are  formed  bunches  of 
flowers  ;  each  ftalk  bearing  a  flower  which 
bends  back,  and  within  which  bend  are  to 
be  difcerned  forne  ftamina  of  a  pale  green  co¬ 
lour  ;  to  thefe  fucceeds  a  bunch  oflmall  crowned 
berries,  larger  when  ripe  than  juniper  berries 
at  that  feafon  they  change  from  their  former 
green,  and  become  black,  fmooth,  and  fhining  ; 
they  are  taken  unripe  from  the  tree,  and  dried 
in  the  fun  ;  in  this  cafe  they  afliime  a  brown 
colour,  and  have  a  mixed  flavour  of  many 
kinds  of  fpice,  whence  it  is  called  allfpice. 
But  it  is  milder  than  the  other  fpices,  and  is 
fudged  to  be  inferior  to  none  of  them  for  the 
fervice  which  it  does  to  cold,  watery,  and  lan¬ 
guid  ftomachs.  The  tree  grows  moftly  upon 
the  mountains. 

Befides  this,  they  have  the  wild  cinamon 
tree,  whofe  bark  is  fo  ferviceable  in  medicine  ; 
the  manchineel,  a  moil  beautiful  tree  to  the 
eye,  with  the  faireft  apple  in  the  world,  and 
when  cut  down  affording  a  very  fine  ornamen¬ 
tal  wood  for  the  joiners,  but  the  apple,  and  the 
juice  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  contain  one  of  the 
word  poifons  in  nature.  Here  is  the  maho¬ 
gany  too,  in  fuch  general  ufe  with  us  ;  the 
cabbage  tree,  a  tall  plant,  famous  fora  fubftance 
looking  and  tafling  like  cabbage,  which  grows 
on  the  very  top,  and  which  produces  but  one  a 
year,  and  for  the  extreme  hardnefs  of  it’s 
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wood,  which  when  dry  is  incorruptible,  and 
hardly  yields  to  any  tool ;  the  palma,  from 
which  is  drawn  a  great  deal  of  oil,  much 
efteemed  by  the  negroes  both  in  food  and 
medicine  *3  the  white  wood,  which  never 
breeds  the  worm  in  (hips ;  the  foap  tree,  whofe 
berries  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  walking  ; 
the  mangrove  and  olive  bark,  ufeful  to  tan¬ 
ners  ;  the  fuftic  and  redwood  to  the  dyers,  and 
lately  the  logwood  ;  and  their  forefts  fupply 
the  apothecary  with  guaicum,  falfaparilla, 
china,  caffia,  and  tamarinds ;  they.  have  aloes 
too  ;  and  do  not  want  the  cochineal  plant, 
though  they  know  nothing  of  the  art  ot  ma¬ 
naging  it ;  nor  perhaps  is  the  climate  fuitable. 
The  indigo  plant  was  formerly  much  cultiva¬ 
ted,  and  the  cotton  tree  is  hill  fo,  and  they 
fend  home  more  of  it’s  wool  than  all  the  reft 

of  our  iflands  together. 

The  whole  product  therefore  of  the  ifland 
may  be  reduced  to  thefe  heads.  Firft,  fugats, 
of  which  they  exported  in  1753  twenty  thou- 
fand  three  hundred  and  fifteen  hogfheads,  fome 
vaftly  great  even  to  a  tun  weight,  which 
cannot  be  worth  lefs  in  England  tnan 
424,725  pounds  fterling.  Moft  of  this  goes 
to  London  and  Briftol,  and  fome  part  of  it 
to  North  America,  in  return  for  the  beef, 
pork,  cheefe,  corn,  peafe,  ftaves,  plank,  pitch 
and  tar,  which  they  have  from  thence.  2. 
Rum,  of  which  they  export  about  4000  pun- 
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cheons.  The  rum  of  this  ifland  efteemed 
the  beft,  and  is  the  moft  generally  ufed 
in  England.  3.  Molaffes,  in  which  they  make  a 
great  part  of  their  returns  for  New  England, 
where  there  are  vaft  diftilleries.  All  thefe 
are  the  produce  of  their  grand  ftaple  the  fugar 
cane.  4.  Cotton,  of  which  they  fend  out  2000 
bags.  The  indigo,  formerly  much  cultivated, 
is  now  inconfiderable,  but  fome  cacoa  and 
cofifeeareexported,  which  latter  is  in  no  great 
efteem  5  though  it  is  faid  to  be  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Mocha,  provided  it  be  kept  for  two  or 
three  years.  With  thefe  they  fend  home  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  piemento,  ginger,  drugs 
for  dyers,  and  apothecaries,  fweetmeats,  and 
mahogany  and  manchineel  plank.  But  fome  of 
the  moft  confiderable  articles  of  their  trade 
are  with  the  Spanifh  continent  of  New  Spain 
and  Terra  Firma;  for  in  the  former  they  cut 
great  quantities  of  logwood,  and  both  in  the 
former  and  latter  they  drive  a  vaft  and  profit¬ 
able  trade  in  negroes,  and  all  kinds  of  the 
lame  European  goods  which  are  carried  thi¬ 
ther  from  Old  Spain  by  the  flota. 

Both  the  logwood  trade  and  this  counter¬ 
band  have  been  the  fubje&s  of  much  conten¬ 
tion  and  the  caufe  of  a  war  between  our’s  and 
the  Spanifh  nation.  The  former  we  avow, 
and  we  claim  it  as  our  right  ;  though  in  the 
haft  treaty  of  peace,  that  point  was  far  from 
being  well  fettled.  The  latter  we  permit ; 
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becaufe  we  think,  and  very  juftly,  that  if  the 
Spaniards  find  themfelves  aggrieved  by  any 
counterband  trade,  it  lies  upon  them,  and  not 

upon  us,  to  put  a  ftop  to  it. 

Formerly  we  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of 
Cam  peachy  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  pemn- 
fula  of  Jucatan.  But  the  Spaniards  tave 
driven  our  people  entirely  from  thence,  an 
built  forts  and  made  fettlements  to  prevent 
them  from  returning.  Expelled  from  tnence, 
the  logwood  cutters  fettled  upon  thv  gu  p 1  0 
!  Honduras  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  tame 
peninfula,  where  they  are  in  feme  fort  e  ta- 
blilhed,  and  have  a  fort  to  prated  them.  They 
are  an  odd  kind  of  people,  compofed  moitly 
of  vagabonds  and  fugitives  from  all  parts  ot 
North  America,  and  their  way  of  life  is  niit- 
able.  They  live  pretty  much  in  a  lawiels 
manner,  though  they  eledt  one  amongft  them 
whom  they  call  their  king  ;  and  to  him  they 
pay  as  much  obedience  as  they  thin  c  it. 
The  country  they  are  in  is  low,  and  extreme¬ 
ly  marfliy  •,  the  air  is  prodigioufly  mole  f  ed 
with  mufkettoes ;  and  the  water  dangerous 
with  alligators  ;  yet  a  life  of  licentioufnds, 
a  plenty  of  brandy,  large  gains,  and  a  want 
of  thought,  have  perfectly  reconciled  them  to 
the  hardfhips  of  their  employment,  and  the 
unwholfomenefs  of  the  climate.  i  hey  go 
i  always  well  armed,  and  are  about  one  thou- 
I '  find  five  hundred  men. 
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In  the  dry  feaion,  when  they  cut  the  log¬ 
wood,  they  advance  a  confiderable  way  into 
the  country,  following  the  logwood,  which 
runs  amongft  the  other  trees  of  the  foreft,  like 
the  vein  of  a  mineral  in  the  earth.  When  the 
rains  have  overflowed  the  whole  country,  they 
have  marks  by  which  they  know  where  the 
logwood  is  depolited.  This  is  an  heavy 
wood,  and  finks  in  the  water.  However,  it  is 
eafily  buoyed  up,  and  one  diver  can  lift  very 
large  beams.  Thefe  they  carry  by  the  favour 
of  the  land-floods  into  the  river,  to  a  place 
which  is  called  the  Barcaderas  or  Port,  where 
they  meet  the  fhips  that  come  upon  this  trade. 

In  the  year  1716,  when  the  debate  concern¬ 
ing;  this  matter  was  revived  :  the  lords  of 
trade  reported,  that  before  the  year  1676  we 
had  a  number  of  people  fettled  and  carrying 
on  this  trade  on  the  peninfula  of  Jucatan  3 
that  we  always  confidered  this  as  our  right, 
and  were  fupported  in  it  by  our  kings ;  and 
that  this  right  was  confirmed,  if  it  had  want¬ 
ed  any  confirmation,  by  a  ckufe  of  nti  pojji- 
detis ,  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  Spain  and  the  court  of  London  in 
16  6,  and  that  we  certainly  were  in  full  poflef- 
fion  of  thofe  fettlements  and  that  trade,  long 
before  the  time  of  that  treaty  3  and  further,  that 
the  Spaniards  themfelves  have  incidentally 
drawn  a  great  advantage  from  it ;  fince  the 
pirates,  who  were  formerly  the  moil  refolved 
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and  effe&ual  enemies  they  ever  had,  were 
the  more  eafily  reftrained  from  their  enter- 
prifes,  by  having  their  minds  diverted  to  this 
employment.  Upon  the  whole,  they  conclud¬ 
ed  it  an  affair  very  well  worth  the  attention 
of  the  government,  as  in  fome  yeais  it  em¬ 
ployed  near  fix  thoufand  tuns  of  Slipping; 
found  employment  for  a  number  of  feamen 
proportionable  ;  confumed  a  good  deal  of  our 
manufactures,  and  was  of  coniiderable  me  in 
fabricating  many  others  ;  and  that  the  whole 
value  of  the  returns  were  not  lefs  than  fixty 
thoufand  pounds  fterling  a  year.  Notwith- 
ltanding  this,  our  claim  teems  dropped,  nor  is 
it  very  clear  how  far  it  can  be  maintained, 
to  carry  on  a  trade  by  violence  in  a  country, 
in  which  we  can  hardly  claim,  according  to, 
the  common  ideas  of  right  in  America,  any 
property.  However  this  may  be,  the  trade, 
though  with  many  difficulties  and  difeourage- 
ments,  ftill  continues,  and  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  whilffc  the  Spaniards  are  fo  weak  upon 
that  fide  of  Mexico,  and  while  the  coaft 
continues  fo  difagreeable,  that  none  but  defpe- 
rate  perfons  will  venture  to  refide  there. 
The  logwood  trade  is  generally  carried  on 
by  New  England  veffels,  who  take  the 

goods  they  want  in  Jamaica. 

But  there  is  a  trade  yet  more  profitable 
carried  on  between  this  ifland  and  the  Spanifh 
continent,  especially  in  time  of  war.  This  too 
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has  been  the  caufe  of  much  bickering  between 
us  and  the  court  of  Spain,  and  it  will  yet  be 
more  difficult  for  them  to  put  a  flop  to  this 
trade  than  to  the  former,  whilft  the  Spaniards 
are  fo  eager  for  it,  whilft  it  is  fo  profitable 
to  the  Britifh  merchant,  and  whilft  the 
Spanifh  officers  from  the  higheft  to  the 
lowed  ftiew  fo  great  a  refpedt  to  prefen ts  pro¬ 
perly  made.  The  trade  is  carried  on  in  this 
manner.  The  ftiip  from  Jamaica  having 
taken  in  negroes,  and  a  proper  fortment  of 
goods  there,  proceeds  in  time  of  peace  to  a 
harbour  called  the  Grout  within  Monkey-key, 
about  four  miles  from  Portobello.  A  perfon 
who  underftands  Spanifh,  is  diredlly  fent 
afihore  to  give  the  merchants  of  the  town  no¬ 
tice  of  the  arrival  of  the  veffel ;  the  fame 
news  is  carried  likewife  with  great  fpeed  to 
Panama ;  from  whence  the  merchants  fet  out 
difguifed  like  peafants  with  their  filver  in  jars 
covered  with  meal,  to  deceive  the  officers  of 
the  revenue.  Here  the  fhip  remains  trading 
frequently  for  five  or  fix  weeks  together.  The 
Spaniards  ufually  come  on  board,  leave  their 
money,  and  take  their  negroes,  and  their  goods 
packed  up  in  parcels  fit  for  one  man  to  carry, 
after  having  been  handfomely  entertained  on  N 
board,  and  receiving  provisions  fufficient  for 
their  journey  homeward.  If  the  whole  cargo 
is  not  difpofed  of  here,  they  bear  off  eaftward 
to  the  Brew,  a  harbour  about  five  miles  diftant 
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from  Carthagena,  where  they  foon  find  a  vent 
for  the  reft.  There  is  no  trade  more  profitable 
than  this  j  for  your  payments  are.  made  in 
ready  money  ;  and  the  goods  fell  higher  than 
they  would  at  any  other  market.  It  is  not 
on  this  coaft  only,  but  every  where  upon  the 
Spanifh  main,  that  this  trade  is  carried  on  ; 
nor  is  it  by  the  Englifh  only,  but  the  French 
from  Hifpaniola,  the  Dutch  from  Curaffou,  and 
even  the  Danes  have  fome  fhare  in  it.  When 
the  Spanifh  guarda  coftas  feize  upon  one  of 
thefe  veftels,  they  make  no  fcruple  of  confis¬ 
cating  the  cargo,  and  of  treating  the  crew  in  a 
manner  little  better  than  pirates. 

This  commerce  in  time  of  peace,  and  this 
with  the  prizes  that  are  made  in  time  of  war, 
pour  into  Jamaica  an  aftonifhing  quantity  of 
treafure  ;  great  fortunes  are  made  in  a  manner 
inftantly,  whilft  the  people  appear  to  live  in 
fuchaftate  of  luxury  as  in  all  other  places  leads 
to  beggary.  Their  equipages,  their  cloaths, 
their  furniture,  their  tables,  ail  bear  the  tokens 
of  the  greateft  wealth  and  profu lion  imaginable; 
this  obliges  all  the  treafure  they  receive,  to 
make  but  a  very  fhort  ftay,  as  all  this  treafure 
added  to  all  the  products  of  the  ifland  itfelf, 
is  hardly  more  than  Sufficient  to  anfwer  the 
calls  of  their  j  neceflity  and  luxury  on  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  their  demand  for 
ftaves,  of  which  this  ifland  is  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  an  annual  recruit  for  it  s  own  ufe  and 
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that  of  the  Spanifh  trade,  of  upwards  of  fix 
thoufand  head,  and  which  ftand  them  one  with 
another  in  thirty  pounds  apiece,  and  often 
more. 

CHAP.  IV. 

H  E  whole  ifland  is  divided  into  nine¬ 
teen  diftridts  or  parifhes,  which  fend 
each  of  them  two  members  to  the  affembly, 
and  allow  a  competent  maintenance  to  a  mi- 
nifler.  Port-Royal  was  anciently  the  capital 
of  the  ifland  ;  it  Rood  upon  the  very  point  of 
a  long  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  towards, 
the  fea  formed  part  of  the  border  of  a  very 
.noble  harbour  of  it’s  own  name.  In  this  har¬ 
bour  above  a  thoufand  fail  of  the  largeft  fhips 
could  anchor  with  the  greateft  convenience 
and  fafety  $  and  the  water  was  fo  deep  at  the 
key  of  Port-Royal,  that  veflels  of  the  greateft 
burthen  could  lay  their  broadfides  to  the 
wharfs,  and  load  and  unload  at  little  expence 
or  trouble.  This  conveniency  weighed  fa 
much  with  the  inhabitants,  that  they  chofe  in 
this  fpot  to  build  their  capital,  though  the  place 
was  an  hot  dry  fand,  which  produced  not  one 
of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  no  not  even  frefh 
water.  However,  this  advantageous  fituation, 
and  the  refort  of  the  pirates,  foon  made  it  a 
very  confiderable  place,  ft  contained  two 
thoufand  houfes,  very  handfomely  built,  and 
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which  rented  as  high  as  thofe  in  London.  It 
had  a  refort  like  a  conftant  fair,  by  the  great 
ccncourfe  of  people  of  bufinefs,  and  grew  to 
all  this  in  about  thirty  years  tune  ;  for  before 
that  there  was  fcarcely  an  houfe  upon  the  place. 

In  fhort,  there  were  veryfew  parts  of  the  wor.  , 
which  for  the  fize  could  be  compared  to  this 
town  for  trade,  wealth,  and  an  entire  corruption 

It  continued  thusuntil  the  9th  of  June  1692, 
when  an  earthquake,  which  fhook  the  whole 
ifland  to  it’s  foundations,  overwhelmed  this 

city  and  buried  nine  tenths  of  it  eight  fathom 
underwater.  This  earthquake  not  only  de- 
molifhed  this  city,  but  made  a  terrible  devas¬ 
tation  all  over  the  ifland,  and  was  followed  by 
a  contagious  diflemper,  which  was  near  giving 
the  laft  hand  to  it’s  ruin.  Ever  fince,  it  is  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  air  is  far  more  unwhollome 
than  formerly.  This  earthquake,  one  of  the 
moft  dreadful  that  I.  think  ever  was  known, 
is  defcribed  in  fuch  lively  colours  in  the  Fhi- 
lofophical  tranfadions,  and  by  perfons  who  law 
and  had  a  large  part  in  the  terrors  and  Ioffes 
of  this  calamity,  that  I  fhali  lay  nothing  o  1 , 
but  refer  thither  ;  as  I  am  certain  no  man  from 
his  fancy,  could  affemble  a  greater  number  of 
images  of  horror,  than  the  nature  of  things, 
taught  the  perfons  who  faw  them,  to  bring  to¬ 
gether,  and  which  are  there  related  very  na¬ 
turally  and  pathetically.  , 
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They  rebuilt  this  city  after  the  earthquake* 
but  it  was  again  deftroyed.  A  terrible  fire 
laid  it  in  afhes  about  ten  years  after,  Not- 
withftanding  this,  the  extraordinary  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  harbour  tempted  them  to  re¬ 
build  it  again.  But  in  the  year  1722  a  hur¬ 
ricane,  one  of  the  rnoft  terrible  on  record* 
reduced  it  a  third  time  to  a  heap  of  rub- 
bifh.  Warned  by  thefe  extraordinary  cala¬ 
mities,  that  feemed  to  mark  out  this  place 
as  a  devoted  fpot,  an  a£t  of  aflembly  removed 
the  cuftom-houfe  and  publick  offices  from 
thence,  and  forbid  that  any  market  fhould  be 
held  there  for  the  future.  The  principal  inha¬ 
bitants  came  to  refide  at  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  bay,  at  a  place  which  is  called  King- 
fton.  This  town  is  commodioufly  fituated  for 
frelh  water,  and  all  manner  of  accommoda¬ 
tions.  The  flreets  are  of  a  commodious 
widenefs,  regularly  drawn,  and  cutting  each 
other  at  equal  diftances  and  right  angles.  It 
confifts  of  upwards  of  one  thoufand  houfes, 
many  of  them  handfomely  built,  though  low, 
with  porticoes,  and  every  conveniency  for  a 
comfortable  habitation  in  that  climate.  The 
harbour  was  formerly  in  no  good  pofture  of 
defence,  but  by  the  care  of  the  late  governor 
Mr.  Knowles,  it  is  now  flrongly  fortified. 

The  river  Cobre,  a  confiderable,  but  notnavi* 
gable  flream,  falls  into  the  fea  not  far  from 
Kingfton.  Upon  the  banks  of  this  river  Hands 
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gt.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanifh-town ;  the 
feat  of  government,  and  the  place  where  the 
courts  of  juftice  are  held,  and  confequently 
the  capital  of  Jamaica,  though  inferior  in  fize 
and  refort  to  Kingfton.  However,  this,  tho’ 
a  town  of  lefs  bufinefs,  has  more  gaiety.  Here 
refide  many  perfons  of  large  fortunes,  and 
who  make  a  figure  proportionable  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  coaches  kept  here  is  very  great ;  here  is 
a  regular  affembly ;  and  the  refidence  of  the 
governor  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  who  have  all  very  profitable  places, 
confpire  with  the  genius  of  the  inhabitants, 
oflentatious  and  expenfive,  to  make  it  a  very 
fplendid  and  agreeable  place.  Mr.  Knowles, 
the  late  governor,  made  an  attempt  to  remove 
the  feat  of  government  from  hence  to  Kingfton^ 
for  reafons  which,  it  muft  be  owned,  have  a 
very  plaufible  appearance ;  for  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  facilitate  the  carrying  on  of  bufinefs,  to 
have  the  courts  of  juftice  and  the  feat  of 
government  as  near  as  poftible  to  the  center 
of  commercial  affairs.  But  whether  the  con- 
fideration  of  a  more  healthful  fituation  ;  the 
divifion  of  the  advantages  of  great  towns  with 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  mif- 
chiefs  that  might  arife  from  fhaking  the  fettled 
order  of  things,  and  prejudicing  the  property 
of  a  great  many  private  people,  can  weigh 
againft  the  advantages  propofed  by  this  re¬ 
movals  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine. 

One 
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One  thing  appears  I  think  very  plainly  in  the 
conteft  which  this  regulation  produced ;  that 
the  oppofition  was  at  leaft  as  much  to  the 
governor  as  to  the  meafure;  and  that  great 
natural  warmth  of  temper  upon  all  Tides,  en- 
flamed  and  envenomed  by  a  fpirit  of  party 
which  reigns  in  all  our  plantations,  kindled  a 
flame  about  this,  which,  if  it  had  not  hap¬ 
pened,  muft  have  rifen  to  the  fame  height 
upon  fome  other  occafion,  fince  there  was 
a  plenty  of  combuftible  materials  ready  upon 
all  fides. 

The  government  of  this  ifland  is,  next  to 
that  of  Ireland,  the  beft  in  the  king’s  gift.  The 
ftanding  falary  is  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  The  aflembly  vote  the  governor 
as  much  more  ;  and  this,  with  the  other  great 
profits  of  his  office,  make  it  in  the  whole  little 
inferior  to  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  But  of 
the  government  I  fhall  fay  little,  until  I 
fpeak  of  the  government  of  the  reft  of  the 
plantations,  to  which  this  is  in  all  refpe&s 
alike. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


HE  next  ifland,  in  point  of  impor¬ 


tance,  which  we  poffefs  in  the  Weft- 


Indies,  but  the  oldeft  in  point  of  fettlement, 
is  Barbadoes.  This  is  one,  and  by  no  means 
the  moft  contemptible  one  amongft  the  Wind¬ 
ward  divifion  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.  It  is 
not  diftin&ly  known  when  this  ifland  was  firft 
difcovered  or  fettled  ;  but  it  was  probably 
fome  time  about  the  year  1625. 

When  the  Engliffi  firft  landed  here,  they 
found  the  place  the  moft  favage  and  deftitute 
that  can  be  well  imagined.  It  had  not  the 
leaft  appearance  of  ever  having  been  peopled 
'even  by  favages.  There  was  no  kind  of  beaft 
of  pafture  or  of  prey,  no  fruit,  nor  herb,  nor 
root  fit  for  fupporting  the  life  of  man.  Yet 
as  the  climate  was  good,  and  the  foil  appeared 
fertile,  fome  gentlemen  of  fmall  fortunes  in. 
England  refolved  to  become  adventurers 
thither.  But  the  firft  planters  had  not  only 
the  utter  defolatenefs  of  the  place,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  want  of  provifions  to  ftruggle  with,  but 
the  trees  were  fo  large,  of  a  wood  fo  hard  and 
ftubborn,  and  full  of  fuch  great  branches,  that 
they  proceeded  in  the  clearing  of  the  ground 
with  a  difficulty  that  muft  have  worn  down 
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any  ordinary  patience.  And  even  when  they 
had  tolerably  cleared  fome  little  fpot,  the  firft 
produce  it  yielded  for  their  fubfidence  was  fo 
fmall  and  ordinary,  at  the  lame  time  that 
their  fupplies  from  England  were  fo  flow  and 
precarious,  that  nothing  but  the  nobleft  cou¬ 
rage,  and  a  firmnefs  which  cannot  receive  too 
many  praifes,  could  have  carried  them  through 
the  difcouragements  which  they  met  in  the 
nobled  work  in  the  world,  the  cultivating  and 
peopling  a  deferred  part  of  the  globe.  But 
by  degrees  things  were  mollified;  fome  of 
the  trees  yielded  fuftic  for  the  dyers,  cotton 
and  indigo  agreed  well  with  the  foil ;  to¬ 
bacco  then  becoming  falhionable  in  England 
anfwered  tolerably ;  and  the  country  began 
gradually  to  lay  afide  all  it’s  favage  difpofition, 
and  to  fubmit  to  culture. 

Thefe  good  appearances  in  America,  and 
the  llorm  which  fome  time  after  began  to 
gather  in  England,  encouraged  many  to  go 
over  ;  but  Hill  the  colony  received  no  fort  of 
encouragement  from  the  government,  which 
at  that  time  underdood  the  advantages  of  co¬ 
lonies  but  little  ;  and  which  was  befides  much 
worfe  occupied  in  fowing  thole  feeds  of  bitter- 
nefs,  which  came  afterwards  fo  terribly  to  their 
own  lips.  The  court  took  no  other  notice  of 
this  illand  than  to  grant  it  to  a  very  unworthy 
and  unfaithful  favourite,  the  earl  of  Carlifle ; 
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which,  as  may  be  judged,  proved  of  no  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  fettlement. 

However,  as  this  colony  had  the  hardieft 
breeding,  and  the  mod:  laborious  infancy  of 
any  of  our  fettlements,  fo  it  was  far  ftronger  in 
it’s  ftamina,  and  grew  with  greater  fpeed*,  and 
that  to  an  height,  which  if  it  were  not  proved 
beyond  any  reafonable  doubt,  could  fcarcely  be 
believed.  For  in  this  fmall  ifland,  which  is 
but  twenty- five  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth 
but  fourteen,  in  little  more  than  twenty  years 
after  it’s  firfl:  fettlement,  that  is,  in  1650,  it 
contained  upwards  of  fifty  thoufand  whites  of 
all  fexes  and  ages,  and  a  much  greater  number 
of  blacks  and  Indian  Haves.  The  former  of 
which  flaves  they  bought;  the  latter  they  ac¬ 
quired  by  means  not  at  all  to  their  honour ;  for 
they  feized  upon  thofe  unhappy  men  without 
any  pretence,  in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and 
carried  them  into  flavery.  A  practice  which 
has  rendered  the  Caribbee  Indians  irrecon¬ 
cilable  to  us  ever  fince. 

This  fmall  ifland,  peopled  by  upwards  of 
,one  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  was  not  yet  above 
half  of  it  cultivated,  nor  was  the  induftry  of  the 
inhabitants  at  a  ftand.  A  little  before  the  period 
I  have  mentioned,  they  learned  the  method  of 
making  fugar ;  and  this  enlarging  the  fphere  of 
their  trade,  they  grew  prodigioufly  rich  and 
numerous. 
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About  this  time  the  government  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Crom¬ 
well,  confined  the  trade  of  Barbadoes  to  the 
mother  country,  that  before  was  managed  al¬ 
together  by  the  Dutch  5  at  the  fame  time 
that  by  the  rigour  which  was  exercifed  to¬ 
wards  the  royal  party,  a  great  many  gentlemen 
of  very  good  families  fettled  in  this  ifland, 
which  was  far  from  being  peopled  like  fome 
other  colonies,  by  fugitives  and  men  defperate 
at  home.  After  the  refioration  it  continued 
ffill  to  advance  by  very  hafty  flrides.  At  that 
time  king  Charles  created  thirteen  baronets 
from  the  gentlemen  of  this  ifland,  fome  of 
whom  were  worth  ten  thoufand  pounds  a 
year,  and  none  fo  little  as  one  thoufand. 

In  1676,  which  was  the  meridian  of  this 
fettlement,  their  whites  were  computed  to  be 
ffill  much  about  fifty  thoufand,  but  their  ne- 
groe  flaves  were  increafed  fo  as  to  be  upwards 
of  one  hundred  thoufand  of  all  kinds.  They 
employed  four  hundred  fail  of  fhips,  one  with 
another  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  tuns,  in  their 
trade,  and  their  annual  exported  produce  in  fu- 
gar,  indigo,  ginger,  cotton,  &c.  amounted  to  up¬ 
wards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds,  and  their  circulating  cafh  at  home 
was  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  "hat  Holland  itfelf,  or  perhaps  even  the 
bell  inhabited  parts,  of  China  were  never 
peopled  to  the  fame  proportion,  nor  have 
they  land  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  which  pro¬ 
duces 
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duces  any  thing  like  the  fame  profits, .  except¬ 
ing  the  land  upon  which  great  cities  are 
built.  But  fince  that  time  the  ifland  has  been 
much  upon  the  decline.  The  growth  of  the 
French  fugar  iflands,  and  the  fettlement  ol 
Antegua,  St.  Chriftopher’s,  Nevis,  and  Mont- 
ferrat,  as  well  as  the  greater  eftablifhment  in 
Jamaica,  have  drawn  away  from  time  to  time 
a  vaft  number  of  their  people.  A  terrible 
contagion,  faid  to  be  brought  over  by  the 
troops  from  England,  but  more  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  attacked  the 
ifland  in  the  year  1692  ;  it  raged  like  a  peni¬ 
tence  ;  twenty  have  died  in  a  day  in  their 
principal  town  ;  and  all  parts  of  the  ifland  lul- 
fered  in  proportion.  This  ficknefs  continued, 
with  fome  abatements,  for  feveral  yeais,  and 
left  an  ill  difpofition  in  the  climate  ever  after¬ 
wards.  War  raged  at  the  fame  time  with  this 
diftemper ;  and  the  Barbadians  who  raifed  a 
good  number  of  men,  loft  many  of  them  in 
fruitlefs  expeditions  againft  the  French  iflands. 
The  land  too  began  not  to  yield  quite  fo  kindly 
as  it  formerly  had  done,  and  in  fome  places 
they  were  obliged  to  manure  it.  All  the  e 
caufes  contributed  to  reduce  the  numbers  and 
opulence  of  this  celebrated  ifland.  But  it  is 
only  in  companion  of  itfelf,  that  it  may  be 
confidered  in  any  other  than  the  moft  flourifh- 
ing  condition  even  at  this  day  ;for  at  this  day  it 
contains  twenty-five  thoufand  whites,  very  neat 
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eighty  thoufand  negroes,  and  it  fhips  abov 
twenty-five  thoufand  hogfheads  of  fugar,  to 
the  value  of  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
befidcs  rum,  molafles,  cotton,  ginger,  and 
aloes ;  an  immenfe  peopling  and  produce  for  a 
count!  y  not  containing  more  than  one  hundred 
acres  thoufand  of  land;  fo  that  by  the  rife  offu- 
gars,  the  returns  of  this  ifiand  are  little  lefs  than 
they  were  in  it’s  moil  flourifhing  times. 

This  ifiand  can  raife  near  five  thoufand 
men  of  it  s  own  militia,  and  it  has  generally  a 
regiment  of  regular  troops,  though  not  very 
compleat.  It  is  fortified  by  nature  all  along 
the  windward  fhore  by  the  rocks  and  fhoals, 
fo  as  to  be  near  two  thirds  utterly  inacceflible. 
On  the  leeward  fide  it  has  good  harbours ;  but 
the  whole  coaft  is  protected  by  a  good  line  of 
feveral  miles  in  length,  and  feveral  forts  to 
defend  it  at  the  moil  material  places. 

They  fupport  their  own  eftablifhment, 
which  is  very  confiderable,  with  great  credit. 
The  go vei  nor  s  place  is  worth  at  leail  five  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  reft  of  their  officers 
have  very  valuable  places.  They  provide  very 
handfomely  for  their  clergy7,  who  are  of  the 
church  of  England,  which  is  the  religion 
eftablifhed  here,  as  it  is  in  the  other  iflands. 
But  here  are  very  few  diflenters.  There 
is  in  general  an  appearance  of  fomething 
more  of  order  and  decency,  and  of  a  fettled 
people,  than  in  any  other  colony  in  the  Weft- 

Indies. 
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Indies.  They  have  here  a  college,  founded 
and  well  endowed  by  the  virtue  and  liberality 
of  that  great  man  colonel  Chriftopher  Cod- 
rington,  who  was  a  native  of  this  ifland,  and 
who  for  a  great  number  of  amiable  and  ufe- 
ful  qualities  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
for  his  courage,  and  his  zeal  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  his  humanity,  his  knowledge  and 
love  of  literature,  was  far  the  licheft  piodudti- 
I  on  and  moft  fliining  ornament  this  ifland  ever 

had. 

This  college  does  not  fo  fully  anfwer  the 
intentions  of  the  excellent  founder,  as  it  might 
do.  If  the  fund  was  applied  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  catechifts  for  the  infliudli- 
on  of  the  negroes,  fome  of  them  of  their  own 
colour,  it  would  be  a  vafl:  public  advantage, 
befides  the  charity,  or  perhaps  the  indifpenfible 

duty  of  fome  fuch  work. 

This  college  is  in  Bridge- town,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  ifland,  which  before  the  late  fire 
contained  about  twelve  hundred  houies,  very 
handfomely  built,  and  inhabited  by  a  numer¬ 
ous  and  wealthy  people.  The  country  of 
Barbadoes  has  a  moft  beautiful  appeal  ance, 
fwelling  here  and  there  into  gentle  hills ;  fhin- 
i  ning  by  the  cultivation  of  every  part,  by  the 
I  verdure  of  the  fugar  canes,  the  bloom  and  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  number  of  orange,  lemon,  lime, 
and  citron  trees,  the  guavas,  papas,  aloes,  and  a 
vaft  multitnde  of  other  elegant  and  ufeful 
1  >  G  4  plants, 
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plants,  which  rife  intermix’d  with  the  houfes 
of  the  planters  which  are  fown  thickly  on 
every  part  of  the  ifland.  Even  the  negroe 
huts,  though  mean,  contribute  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  for  they  fhade  them  with 
plantain  trees,  which  give  their  villages  th$ 
appearance  of  fo  many  beautiful  groves.  In 
fhoit,  there  is  no  place  in  the  Weft-Indies 
comparable  to  Barbadoes,  in  point  of  numbers 
of  people,  cultivation  of  the  foil,  and  thofe 
elegancies  and  conveniences  which  refultfrom 
both. 


CHAP.  VI. 

TP  E  ifland  of  St.  Chriftooher's  is  the 
it  chief  of  thofe  which  we  poffefs  amongft 
the  Leeward  iflands.  It  was  firft  fettled  by 
tiio  French  and  Englifh  in  the  year  1626, 
out  after  various  fortunes  it  was  entirely  ceded 
to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  This  ifland  is 
about  feventy-five  miles  in  compafs.  The 
circuit  of  Antegua  is  but  little  inferior.  Nevis 
and  Montferrat  are  the  fmalleft  of  the  four, 
not  exceeding  for  either  ,  of  them,  about 
eignteen  or  twenty  miles  in  circumference. 
TFe  foil  in  all  thefe  iflands  is  pretty  much 
aiine  ;  light  and  fandy,  but  notwithftanding 
rertile  in  an  high  degree.  Antegua  has  no.  ri¬ 
vulets 
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vulets  of  frefh  water,  and  but  very  few  fprings; 
this  made  it  be  deemed  uninhabitable  for  a  long 
time  5  but  now  they  fave  the  rains  in  ponds 
and  cifterns  with  great  care,  and  they  are 
rarely  in  great  diflrefs  for  water.  I  he  ifland 
of  St.  Chriftopher’s  makes  the  beft  and  moft 
fugars  of  any  ;  but  neither  that,  nor  any  of  the 
Leeward  iflands,  yields  any  other  commodity 
of  confequence  but  what  is  derived  from  the  cane, 
except  Montferrat,  which  exports  fome  indigo, 
but  of  a  very  inferior  kind.  It  is  judged  that 
the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher’s  contains  about 
nine  thoufand  whites,  and  twenty -five  thoufand 
negroes ;  that  Antegua  has  about  feven  thou¬ 
fand  of  the  former  colour,  and  twenty  thoufand 
blacks ;  and  that  Nevis  and  Montferrat  may 
have  each  about  five  thoufand  Europeans,  who 
are  the  mailers  often  or  twelve  thoufand  Afri¬ 
can  flaves.  So  that  the  whole  of  the  Leeward 
iflands  may  be  reckoned  without  exaggeration 
to  maintain  about  twenty-fix  thoufand  Engiifh, 
of  whom  every  Angle  man  gives  bread  to  fe- 
veral  in  England,  which  is  effeded  by  the 
labour  of  near  feventy  thoufand  negroes.  Their 
fugar  is  proportionable,  certainly  not  lefs  than 
v  twenty-five  thoufand  hogfheads  annually*  Of 
the  ifland  of  Barbuda,  I  fay  little,  becaufe  it 
has  no  dired  trade  with  England.  It  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  hufbandry,  and  raifing  frefh  provi- 
fions  for  the  ufe  of  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

It  is  the  property  of  the  Codrington  family. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  iflands  are  under  the  management  of 
one  governor,  who  has  the  title  of  captain 
general  and  governor  in  chief  of  all  the  Carib- 
bee  iflands  from  Guardaloupe  to  Porto  Rico. 
His  poll  is  worth  about  three  thoufand  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Under  him  each  ifland 
has  it  s  particular  deputy  governor  at  a  falary  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  it’s  feparate, 
independent  legiflative  of  a  council,  and  an 
afiembly  of  the  reprefentatives. 

chap.  VII. 

r HE  climate  in  all  our  Weft-India 
iflands  is  nearly  the  fame,  allowing  for 
mole  accidental  differences,  which  the  feveral 
fixations,  and  qualities  of  the  lands  themfelves 

P;°fd"ceV  As  they  lie  within  the  tropic,  and 
tha^the  fun  goes  quite  over  their  heads,  and 

ItfZ  fZT  f  £mt0the  N°nb>  and  "ever 
retires  further  from  any  of  them  than  about  ,0 

degrees  to  the  South,  they  are  continually  fub- 
jeaed  to  the  extreme  of  an  heat,  which  would 
be  intolerable,  if  the  trade  wind  rifihg  gra¬ 
dually  as  the  fun  gathers  flrength,  did  not 

theliHnT^  th£m  fr°m  the  fea>  and  refrefh 
fuC1  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to 

fi  n  Seir.concf ns  even  under  the  meridian 

ces'  a  hC ?th -r hand’  as  the ni§ht  advan" 
ces,  a  breeze  begins  to  be  perceived,  which 

blows  fmartly  from  the  land,  as  if  it  were 

from 
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from  it’s  center,  towards  the  fea,  to  all  points 

of  the  compafs  at  once.  .  , 

By  the  fame  remarkable  providence  in  the 
difpoftng  of  things  it  is,  that  when  the  fun 
has  made  a  great  progrefs  towards  the  tiopi 
of  Cancer,  and  becomes  in  a  manner  vertica  , 
he  draws  after  him  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  clouds, 
as  fhield  them  from  his  direct  beams  an 
diffolving  into  rain  cool  the  air,  and  refrefh  t  a 
country,  thirfty  with  the  long  drought,  which 
commonly  reigns  from  the  beginning  of  Janu¬ 
ary  to  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  rains  in  the  Weft-Indies  are  by  no 

means  the  things  they  are  with  us.  Our 
heavieft  rains  are  but  dews  comparative  y. 
They  are  rather  floods  of  water  poured  from 
the  clouds,  with  a  prodigious  impetuohty; 
the  rivers  rife  in  a  moment  5  new.  rivers  and 
lakes  are  formed,  and  in  a  fhort  time  all  the 
low  country  is  under  water.  Hence  it  is,  a 
the  rivers  which  have  their  fources  within  the 
tropics,  fwell  and  overflow  their  banks  at  a 
certain  feafon  ;  and  fo  miftaken  were  the  an¬ 
cients  in  their  idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  which 
they  imagined  to  be  dried  and  fcorched  up 
with  a  continual  and  fervent  heat,  and  for  that 
reafon  uninhabitable,  when  in  reality  fome  of 
the  largeft  rivers  in  the  world  have  their 
courfe  within  it’s  limits,  and  the  moifture  is 
one  of  the  greateft  inconveniences  of  the  cii- 
mate  in  feveral  places.  . 
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The  rains  make  the  only  diftinction  of  fea- 
fons  in  the  Weft -Indies ;  the  trees  are  green 
the  whole  year  round  ;  they  have  no  cold, 
no  frofts,  no  fnows,  and  but  rarely  fome  hail  • 
the  ftorms  of  which  are  however  very  violent 
when  they  happen,  and  the  halftones  very 
great  and  heavy.  Whether  it  be  owing  to 
this  moifture  alone,  which  alone  does  not 
feem  to  be  a  fufficient  caufe,  or  to  a  greater 
quantity  of  a  fulphurous  acid,  which  predo¬ 
minates  in  the  air  in  this  country,  metals  of 
all  kinds  that  are  fubjedt  to  the  action  of  fuch 
caufes,  ruft  and  canker  in  a  very  fhort  time ;  1 

and  this  caufe,  perhaps,  as  much  as  the  heat 
itfelf,  contributes  to  make  the  climate  of  the 
Weft  ^Indies  unfriendly  and  unpleafant  to  an 
European  conftitution. 

It  is  in  the  rainy  feafon  (principally  in  the 
month  of.Auguft,  more  rarely  in  July  and 
September,)  that  they  are  aflaul ted  by  hurri¬ 
canes  ;  the  moft  terrible  calamity  to  which 
they  are  fubjedt  from  the  climate  ;  this  de¬ 
ft  roys  at  a  ftroke  the  labours  of  many  years, 
and  proftrates  the  moft  exalted  hopes  of  the 
planter,  and  oiten  juft  at  the  moment  when 
he  thinks  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune. 

It  is  a  fudden  and  violent  ftorm  of  wind,  rain, 
thunder  and  lightning,  attended  with  a  furious 
iwelling  of  the  feas,  and  fometimes  with  an 
eai  thquake  -y  in  fhort,  with  every  circumftance 
which  the  elements  can  affemble,  that  is  ter¬ 
rible 
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rible  and  deftrudlive.  Firft,  they  fee,  as  the 
prelude  to  the  enfuing  havock,  whole  fields 
of  fugar  canes  whirled  into  the  air,  and  feat- 
tered  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The 
ftrongeft  trees  of  the  foreft  are  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  driven  about  like  ftubble ;  their 
windmills  are'  fwept  away  in  a  moment ;  their 
works,  the  fixtures,  the  ponderous  copper 
boilers  and  ftills  of  feveral  hundred  weight  are 
wrenched  from  the  ground,  and  battered  to 
pieces:  their  houfes  are  no  protedhon,  the 
Lfs  are  tom  off  at  one  blaft ,  wh.lft  the 
rain  which  in  an  hour  rifes  five  feet,  rufhes 
in  upon  them  with  an  irrefiftible  violence 
There  are  figns,  which  the  Indians  of  thefe 
iflands  taught  our  planters,  by  which  they  can 
prognollicate  the  approach  of  an  hurricane. 
The  hurricane  comes  on  either  in  the  quar¬ 
ters,  or  at  the  full  change  of  the  moon.  11  it 
comes  at  the  full  moon,  when  you  are  at  the 
change  obferve  thefe  figns.  That  day  you 
will  fee  the  Iky  very  turbulent ;  you  will  ob¬ 
ferve  the  fun  more  red  than  at  other  times ; 
you  will  perceive  a  dead  calm,  and  the  hi  s 
clear  of  all  thofe  clouds  and  miffs  which 
ufually  hover  about  them.  In  the  clefts  of 
the  earth,  and  in  the  wells,  you  hear  a  hollow 
rumbling  found  like  the  rufhing  of  a  great 
wind.  At  night  the  liars  feem  much  largei 
than  ufual,  and  furrounded  with  a  fort  of 

burs  •  the  North- Weft  fky  has  a  black  and 

menacing 
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menacing  look  ;  the  lea  emits  a  ftrong  fmel!, 
and  rifes  into  vaft  waves,  often  without  any 
wind  ;  the  wind  itfelf  now  forfakes  it’s  ufual 
Heady  Eafterly  ftream,  and  fhifts  about  to  the 
Weft ;  from  whence  it  fometimes  blows  with 
intermiffions  violently  and  irregularly  for 
about  two  hours  at  a  time.  You  have  the 
fame  figns  at  the  full  of  the  moon  j  the  moon 
herfelf  is  furrounded  with  a  great  bur,  and 
fometimes  the  fun  has  the  fame  appearance. 
Thefe  prognoftics  were  taught  by  the  Indians; 
and  in  general  one  may  oblerve,  that  ignorant 
country  people  and  barbarous  nations,  are 
better  obfervers  of  times  and  feafons,  and  draw 
better  rules  from  them,  than  more  civilized 
and  reafoning  people,  for  they  rely  more  upon 
expei  ience  than ‘.theories,  they  are  more  care¬ 
ful  of  traditionary  obfervations.  and  living  more 
in  the  open  air  at  all  times,  and  not  fo  occupied 
but  they  have  leifure  to  obferve  every  change, 
though  minute,  in  that  element,  they  come  to 
have  great  treafures  of  ufeful  matter,  though, 
as  it  might  be  expected,  mixed  with  many 
fuperftitious  and  idle  notions  as  to  the  caufes. 
Thefe  make  their  obfervations  to  be  rejeded 
as  chimerical  in  the  grofs  by  many  lite¬ 
rati,  who  are  not  near  fo  nice  and  circumfped 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  diftinguifhing  what  this 
fort  of  people  may  be  very  competent  judges 
of,  and  what  not. 
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The  grand  ftaple  commodity  of  the  Weft- 
Indies  is  fugar  •,  this  commodity  was  not  at  all 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, _  though  it 
was  made  in  China  in  very  early  times  from 
whence  we  had  the  firft  knowledge  of  it ;  but 
the  Portuguefe  were  the  firft  who  cultivated 
it  in  America,  and  brought  it  into  requeft  as 
one  of  the  materials  of  a  very  umverfal  luxury 
in  Europe.  It  is  not  fettled  whether  the  cane 
from  which  this  fubftance  is  extrafted  be  a 
native  of  America  or  brought  thither  by  the 
Portuguefe  from  India,  and  the  coaft  or  Afri¬ 
ca  :  but  however  the  matter  may  be,  in  the 
beginning  they  made  the  moft  as  they  ftill  do 
the  beft  fugars,  which  come  to  market  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  fugar  cane  grows  to 
the  height  of  between  fix  and  eight  feet,  full 
of  joints,  about  four  or  five  inches  afunde x  ; 
the  colour  of  the  body  of  the  cane  is  yellowifli, 
and  the  top,  where  it  fhoots  into  leaves  of  a 
vivid  green;  the  coat  is  pretty  hard  and 
within  contains  a  fpungy  fubftance  full  of  a 
juice,  the  moft  lively,  elegant,  and  leaft  cloying 
lweet  in  nature  ;  and  which  fucked  raw,  has 
proved  extremely  nutritive  and  wholfome. 

They  are  cultivated  in  this  manner.  In  the 
month  of  Auguft,  that  is,  in  the  rainy  part  of 
the  year,  after  the  ground  is  cleared  and  well 
hoed,  they  lay  a  piece  of  fix  or  feven  joints  of 
the  cane,  flat  in  a  channel  made  for  it,  above 
half  a  foot  deep  ;  this  they  cover  with  the 
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earth,  and  fo  plant  the  whole  field  in  lines  re~ 
gmarly  difpofed  and  at  proper  diftances.  In 
a  fhort  time  a  young  cane  fhoots  out  from 
every  joint  of  the  flock  which  was  interred 
and  grows  in  ten  or  twelve  days  to  be  a  pret¬ 
ty  tall  and  vigorous  plant ;  but  it  is  not  until 
aftei  fixteen  months,  or  thereabouts,  that  the 
canes  are  fit  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  the 
planter,  though  they  may  remain  a  few 
months  after  without  any  confiderable  preju¬ 
dice  to  him.  The  longer  they  remain  in  the 
the  ground  after  they  are  come  to  maturity 
the  lefs  juice  they  afford;  but  this  is  fome- 
what  compenfated  by  the  fuperior  richnefs 
of  the  juice.  .  That  no  time  may  be  loft,  they 
generally  divide  their  cane  grounds  into  three 
parts.  One  is  of  ftanding  canes,  and  to  be 
cut  that  feafon  ;  the  fecond  is  of  new  plant¬ 
ed  canes ;  and  the  third  is  fallow,  ready  to 
receive  a  frefh  fupply.  In  feme  places  they 
make  fecond  and  third  cuttings  from  the  fame 
ro°t#  The  tops  of  the  canes,  and  the  leaves 
which  grow  upon  the  joints,  make  very  good 
provender  for  their  cattle,  and  the  refufe  of  the 
cane  after  grinding,  ferves  for  fire  ;  fo  that  no 

part  of  this  ^excellent  plant  is  without  if  s 
ufe. 

.  TIie  canes  are  cut  with  a  billet,  and  carried 
in  bundles  to  the  mill,  which  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  a  windmill  •  it  turns  three  great  cylinders 
or  rollers  plated  with  iron,  fet  perpendicular¬ 
ly 
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Iv  and  cogged  fo  as  to  be  all  moved  by  the 
middle  roller.  Between  thefe,  the  canes  are 
bruifed  to  pieces,  and  the  juice  runs  through 
an  hole  into  a  vat  which  is  placed  under  the 
rollers  to  receive  it ;  from  hence  it  is  carrie 
through  a  pipe  into  a  great  refervoir,  in  which 
however,  for  fear  of  turning  four,  it  is  not 
fuffered  to  reft  long,  but  is  conveyed  out  of 
that  by  other  pipes  into  the  boiling  houfe, 
where  it  is  received  by  a  large  cauldron  :  here 
it  remains,  until  the  fcum,  which  conftantly 
arifes  during  the  boiling,  is  all  taken  off;  front 
this,  it  is  paffed  fucceffively  into  five  or  fix 
more  boilers,  gradually  diminilhing  in  their 
fize,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the 
laft  of  thefe  it  becomes  of  a  very  thick  clammy 
confiftence  ;  but  mere  boiling  is  incapable  of 
carrying  it  farther  :  to  advance  the  operation, 
they  pour  in  afmall  quantity  of  lime-water  •, 
the  immediate  effect  of  this  alien  mixture,  is 
to  raife  up  the  liquor  in  a  very  vehement 
fermentation  ;  but  to  prevent  it  from  running 
over,  a  bit  of  butter  no  larger  than  a  nut  is 
thrown  in,  upon  which  the  fury  of  the  er 
mentation  immediately  fubfides;  a  veffel  o 
two  or  three  hundred  gallons  requires  no  greater 
force-to  quiet  it.  It  is  now  taken  out  and  place  d 
•in  a  cooler,  where  it  dries,  granulates,  and  be¬ 
comes  fit  to  be  put  into  the  pots,  which  is  the 
laft  part  of  the  operation. 

Vol.  II.  H  They 
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The  pots  are  conical,  or  of  a  fugar-loaf  fafhi- 
on;  open  at  the  point,  which  muft  be  confider- 
ed  as  their  bottom  ;  here  a  ftrainer  is  put  acrofs. 
In  thefe  pots  the  fugar  purges  itfelf  of  it’s  re¬ 
maining  impurity ;  the  molaffes  or  treacly 
part  difentangles  itfelf  from  the  reft,  precipi¬ 
tates  and  runs  out  of  the  aperture  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  it  is  now  in  the  condition  called  muf- 
cavado  fugar,  of  a  yellowifh  brown  colour, 
and  thus  it  is  generally  put  into  the  hogfhead 
and  fhipped  off. 

But  when  they  have  a  mind  to  refine  it  yet 
further,  and  leave  no  remains  at  all  of  the 
molaffes,  they  cover  the  pots  I  have  juft 
mentioned  with  a  fort  of  white  clay,  like 
that  ufed  for  tobacco  pipes,  diluted  with  wa¬ 
ter  ;  this  penetrates  the  fugar,  unites  with  the 
molaffes,  and  with  them  runs  off ;  leaving  the 
fugar  of  a  whitifh  colour,  but  whiteft  at  top. 
This  is  called  clayed  fugar ;  the  operation  is 
fometimes  repeated  once  or  twice  more,  and 
the  fugar  every  time  diminifhing  in  quantity 
gains  confiderably  in  value  ;  but  ftill  is  called 
clayed  fugar.  Further  than  this  they  do  not 
go  in  the  plantations,  becaufe  an  heavy  duty 
.of  fix  teen  fhiliings  per  hundred  weight  is  laid 
upon  all  fugars  refined  there  ;  it  is  therefore 
not  to  my  purpofe  to  carry  the  account  any 
further. 

Of  the  molaffes  rum  is  made,  in  a  manner 

that  needs  no  defcription,  fince  it  differs  in 

nothing 
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nothing  from  the  manner  of  diftilling  any 
other  fpirit.  From  the  fcummings  of  the 
fugar,  a  meaner  fpirit  is  procured.  Rum 
finds  its  market  in  North  America,  (where  it 
is  confumed  by  the  Englifh  inhabitants,  or  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Indian  trade,  or  diftributed  from 
thence  to  the  fifhery  of  Newfoundland,  and 
the  African  commerce  ;)  befides  what  comes 
to  England  and  Ireland.  However,  a  very 
great  quantity  of  molaffes  is  taken  off  raw  and 
carried  to  New  England  to  be  diftilled  there. 

They  compute  that  when  things  are  well 
managed,  the  rum  and  molaffes  pay  the  char¬ 
ges  of  the  plantation,  and  that  the  fugars  are 
clear  gain.  However,  by  the  particulars  we 
have  feen,  and  by  others  which  we  may  eafily 
imagine,  the  expences  of  a  plantation  in  the 
Weft-Indies  are  very  great,  and  the  profits  at 
the  firft  view  precarious  5  for  the  chargeable 
articles  of  the  windmills,  the  boiling,  cooling 
and  diftilling  houfes,  and  the  buying  and  fub- 
fifting  a  fuitable  number  of  Haves  and  cattle, 
will  not  fuffer  any  man  to  begin  a  fugar  plan¬ 
tation  of  any  confequence,  not  to  mention 
the  purchafe  of  the  land,  which  is  very  high, 
under  a  capital  of  at  leaft  five  thoufand  pounds. 
Neither  is  the  life  of  a  planter,  a  life  of  idle- 
nefs  and  luxury  ;  at  all  times  he  mu  ft  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  his  overfeers,  and  even 
overfee  himfelf  occafionally.  But  at  the  boil¬ 
ing  feafon,  if  he  is  properly  attentive  to  his 
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affairs,  no  way  of  life  can  be  more  laborious, 
and  more  dangerous  to  the  health  ;  from  a 
conftant  attendance  day  and  night  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  united  heats  of  the  climate  and  fo  many 
fierce  furnaces  ;  add  to  this  the  Ioffes  by 
hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  bad  feafons  j  and 
then  confider,  when  the  fugars  are  in  the  cafk, 
that  he  quits  the  hazard  of  a  planter,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  hazards  of  a  merchant,  and  fhips 
his  produce  at  his  own  rifk.  The  fum  of 
all  might  make  one  believe,  that  it  could 
never  anfwer  to  engage  in  this  bufinefs  5  but 
notwithftanding  all  this,  there  are  no  parts 
of  the  world,  in  which  great  eftates  are  made 
in  fo  fhort  a  time  as  in  the  Weft-Indies,  The 
produce  of  a  few  good  feafons  will  provide 
againft  the  ill  effects  of  the  worft  ;  as  the 
planter  is  fure  of  a  fpeedy  and  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  for  his  produce,  which  has  a  readier  fale 
than  perhaps  any  other  commodity  in  the 
world.  * 

Large  plantations  are  generally  under  the 
care  of  a  manager  or  chief  overfeer,  who  has 
commonly  a  falary  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  with  overfeers  under  him  in 
proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  plantation, 
one  to  about  thirty  negroes,  and  at  the  rate  of  a- 
bout  forty  pounds.  Such  plantations  too  have  a 
furgeon  at  a  fixed  falary,  employed  to  take  care 
of  the  negroes  which  belong  to  it.  But  the 
courfe,  which  is  the  lead:  troublefome  to  the 
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owner  of  the  eflate,  is  to  let  the  land  with 
all  the  works,  and  the  flock  of  cattle  and  Haves, 
to  a  tenant,  who  gives  fecurity  for  the  payment 
of  the  rent,  and  the  keeping  up  repairs  and 
the  flock.  The  eflate  is  generally  eflimated 
to  fuch  a  tenant  at  half  the  neat  produce  of 
the  befl  years.  Such  tenants,  if  induftrious 
and  frugal  men,  foon  make  good  eflates  fo£ 
themfelves. 

The  negroes  in  the  plantations  are  fubfifled 
at  a  very  eafy  rate.  This  is  generally  by  al¬ 
lotting  to  each  family  of  them  a  fmall  portion 
of  land,  and  allowing  them  two  days  in  the 
week,  Saturday  and  Sunday ,  to  cultivate  it ; 
fome  are  fubfifled  in  this  manner,  but  others 
find  their  negroes  themfelves  with  a  certain 
portion  of  Guinea  or  Indian  corn,  and  to 
fome  a  fait  herring,  or  a  fmall  quantity  of 
bacon  or  fait  pork  a  day.  All  the  reft  of  the 
charge  confifts  in  a  cap,  a  fhirt,  a  pair  of 
breeches,  flockings  and  fhoes ;  the  whole  not 
exceeding  forty  fhillings  a  year. 

To  particularife  the  commodities  proper 
for  the  Weft-India  market,  would  be  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  the  neceffaries,  conveniencies,  and 
luxuries  of  life  ;  for  they  have  nothing  of  their 
own  but  the  commodities  I  have  already 
mentioned.  Traders  there  make  a  very  large 
profit  upon  all  they  fell;  and  all  kindofhan- 
dicraftfmen,  efpecially  carpenters,  bricklayers 
and  brafiers,  get  very  great  encouragement. 

H  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

H  E  difpofition  to  induftry  has  a  varie- 

ty  of  charaders,  and  is  by  no  means 
conftantly  of  the  fame  colour.  Some  acquiefce 
in  a  moderate  labour  through  the  whole  of 
their  lives,  attended  with  no  rifk  either  to 
their  perfons  or  their  gains  ;  fuch  fort  of  peo¬ 
ple,  who  form  the  bell  citizens  in  general, 
are  fit  to  flay  at  home.  Others  full  as  remote 
from  an  indolent  difpofition,  are  of  quite  a 
different  charader.  Thefe  are  fiery,  reftlefs 
tempers,  willing  to  undertake  the  fevered  la¬ 
bour,  provided  it  promifes  but  a  fhort  conti¬ 
nuance,  who  love  rifle  and  hazard,  whofe 
fchemes  are  always  vaft,  and  who  put  no 
medium  between  being  great  and  being  un¬ 
done.  Charaders  of  this  fort,  efpecially  when 
they  happen  in  low  and  middling  life,  are 
often  dangerous  members  in  a  regular  and  fet¬ 
tled  community.  But  the  Weft-Indies  opens 
a  fair  and  ample  field  to  encourage  perfons  of 
fuch  a  difpofition  ;  and  it  may  be  reckoned 
one  very  great  benefit  of  our  poffeflions  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  that  befides  the  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  of  our  fabrics  which  they  confume,  our 
feamen  that  they  employ,  and  our  revenues 
that  they  fupport,  that  they  are  a  vent  to 
carry  off  fuch  fpirits,  whom  they  keep  occu¬ 
pied  greatly  to  the  public  benefit.  Our  domi- 
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nions  are  to  circumftanced,  and  afford  fuch  a 
variety,  that  all  difpofitions  to  buiinefs,  of  what 
kind  foever,  may  have  exercife  without  prei- 
fine  upon  one  another.  It  is  befides  a  great 
happinefs,  that  unfortunate  men,  whom  un¬ 
avoidable  accident,  the  frowns  of  the  world, 
or  the  cruelty  of  creditors,  would  have  render¬ 
ed  miferable  to  themfelves,  and  ufelefs  to  the 
public,  may  find  a  fort  of  afylum,  where  at 
laft  they  often  fucceed  fo  well,  as  to  have  rea- 
fon  to  blefs  thofe  accidents,  which  drove  them 
from  their  country  poor,  deferted  and  delpii- 
ed,  to  return  them  to  it  in  opulence  and  cre¬ 
dit.  Of  fuch  a  change  every  one  can  produce 
many  inftances  of  his  own  knowledge;  a.> 
whoever  looks  about  him  cannot  fail  to  fee  a 
great  number  of  perfons,  who  having  taken 
wronF  fteps  in  the  beginning  or  their  fives 
have  eftablifned  fuch  a  character  of  weakness 
and  imprudence,  as  prevents  them  ever  after 
from  being  trufted  or  employed  wherever 
they  are  at  ail  known,  although  their  charac¬ 
ters  fhould  be  altogether  chang  ,  and  t  ie 
paffions  quite  fubfided  which  gave  occauon 
to  their  errors.  Such  perfons  become,  fint, 
indigent,  then  defperate,  and  at  laft,  abandon¬ 
ed  :  but  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of  going 
where  this  prejudice  does  not  operate  against 
them,  they  fet  up  as  new  men.  With  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  experience  acquired  by  their  miftakes 
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they  are  free  from  the  ill  reputation  which 
attended  them  ;  and  they  prove  of  vaft  fervice 
to  their  country,  to  which  they  could  be  of 
no  advantage  whilft  they  remained  in  it. 
There  are  perfons  too,  far  more  blatneable 
than  either  of  the  former  forts,  who  having 
erred  without  proper  caution  in  points  of  mo¬ 
rality,  are  defervedly  regarded  with  diftruft 
and  abhorrence,  though  they  may  be  at  bot¬ 
tom  far  from  being  utterly  abandoned  •  and 
are  ftill,  excepting  their  character,  the  fluff 
proper  for  making  very  good  men  of  the  world. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  forts  of  people,  who 
with  very  few  exceptions,  have  fettled  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  North  America  in  a  good 
meafure.  And  thus  have  we  drawn  from  the 
rafhnefs  of  hot  and  vifionary  men  •  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  youth ;  the  corruption  of  bad 
morals  and  even  from  the  wretchednefs  and 
mifery  of  perfons  deftitute  and  undone,  the 
great  fource  of  our  wealth,  our  ftrength  and 
our  power.  And  though  this  was  neither  the 
effed  of  our  wifdom,  nor  the  confequence  of 
our  forefight ;  yet  having  happened,  it  may 
tend  to  give  us  more  wifdom  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  forefight  •  for  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
ftanding  monitor  to  us,  how  much  we  ought 
to  cherifh  the  colonies  we  have  already  efta- 
blifhed,  by  every  encouragement  in  our  pow¬ 
er,  and  by  every  reafonable  indulgence  5  and 
it  will  be  an  additional  fpur  to  make  us  adive 
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in  the  acquifition  of  new  ones.  Since  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  us,  that  as  there  is  no  foil  or 
climate  which  will  not  fhew  itfelf  grate¬ 
ful  to  culture,  fo  that  there  is  no  difpofition, 
no  character  in  mankind,  which  may  not  be 
turned  with  dextrous  management  to  the 
public  advantage.  Thofe  rulers,  who  make 
complaints  of  the  temper  of  their ,  people 
in  almoft  any  refpedf,  ought  rather  to  lament 
their  own  want  of  genius,  which  blinds  them 
to  the  ufe  of  an  inftrument  purpofely  put  in¬ 
to  their  hands  by  providence,  for  effecting 
perhaps  the  greateft  things.  There  are  humours 
in  the  body,  which  contained  may  be  noxious 
to  it,  yet  which  fent  abroad  are  the  pro¬ 
per  materials  for  generating  new  bodies.  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  a  great  minifter  who  flhould 
imitate  providence,  often  gain  their  ends  by 
means,  that  feem  moft  contrary  to  them  ;  for 
earthquakes,  and  hurricanes,  and  floods,  are  as 
neceflary  to  the  well  -being  of  things,  as  calms 
and  fun-fhine  ;  life  and  beauty  are  drawn 
from  death  and  corruption  5  and  the  moft  ef¬ 
ficacious  medicines  are  often  found  united  with 
the  moft  deadly  poifons.  This,  as  it  is  well 
known,  is  the  order  of  nature,  and  perhaps  it 
might  not  un wifely  be  confidered,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  government. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

I^H OUGH  we  have  drawn  fach  great 
advantages  from  our  poffefiions  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  are,  even  in  our  prefent  way 
of  adling,  likely  to  continue  to  draw  ftill  more; 
and  though  we  have  not  wholly  negledled 
the  culture  of  that  ufeful  province  ;  yet  fome 
will  think,  that  there  are  fome  things  yet  left 
undone,  fome  things  in  which  our  neighbours 
have  fet  us  a  laudable  example,  and  fome 
others,  which  the  inconveniencies  we  have 
felt  from  the  want  of  them  demon ftrate  to 
be  neceflary  to  ourfelves.  But  it  is  not  my 
purpofe  to  handle  this  fubjedt  in  it’s  full  ex¬ 
tent,  fince  it  is  the  wifdom  and  power  of  the 
legiflature,  and  not  the  unauthorized  fpecula- 
tions  of  a  private  man,  which  can  effedt  any 
thing  ufeful  in  this  way.  A  Weft-Indian  who 
is  naturally  warm  in  his  temper,  and  not  too 
fervilely  obedient  to  the  rules  of  the  bienfeance, 
might  find  fome  faults  in  our  proceedings  here, 
and  would  perhaps  reafon  in  a  manner  not 
unlike  the  following. 

<c  One  would  think  from  fome  inftances, 
that  at  the  diftance  we  are  placed  from  the 
feat  of  authority,  we  were  too  remote  to  enjoy 
it’s  protection,  but  not  to  feel  it’s  weight.  In¬ 
numerable  are  the  grievances  which  have 
opprefled  us  from  our  infancy,  and  which 
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contribute  to  bring  on  us  a  premature  old  age. 
Not  one  of  the  leaf!:  evils  under  which  our 
plantations  in  the  Weft-Indies  groan,  is  the 
fupport  of  an  expenfive  civil  eftablifhment, 
fuited  rather  to  an  eftahlifhed  and  independent 
country  in  the  plenitude  of  wealth  and  power, 
then  td  newly  fettled  colonies,  to  which  no¬ 
body  thinks  himfelf  to  belong  as  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  which  ftruggle  with  a  total  want  of 
almoft  ali  the  neceffaries  and  conveniencies  of 
life.  The  building  and  maintaining  the  public 
works  and  fortifications,  is  a  weight  to  which 
we  are  totally  unequal,  and  the  laying  of 
which  upon  our  fhoulders  is  diredtly  contrary 
to  the  very  purpofe  for  which  you  cultivate 
the  colonies  ^  for  though  the  produce  of  thefe 
colonies  is  in  general  to  be  confidered  as  a 
luxury,  yet  is  it  of  the  greateft  value  to  you  ; 
firft,  as  it  fupplies  you  with  things,  which  if 
not  from  us,  you  muft  certainly  take  from 
foreign  nations.  Even  in  this  view  the  colo¬ 
nies  are  extremely  ufeful.  But  there  is  another, 
and  a  much  more  advantageous  light  in  which 
you  may  view  them  ;  you  may  confider  them 
as  they  fupply  you  with  a  commodity  which 
you  export  to  other  countries,  and  which 
helps  to  bring  the  ballance  of  trade  in  your 


favour. 

The  whole  fecret  of  managing  a  foreign 
market,  is  contained  in  two  words,  to  have 
the  commodity  of  a  good  kind,  and  to  fell  it 

cheap  3 
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cheap  ;  and  the  whole  domeftic  policy  of  trade 
con  fills  in  contriving  to  anfwer  thefe  two  ends, 
and  principally  the  latter.  Now,  by  what 
magic  can  we  effedt  to  fell  as  cheap  as  the 
French  at  any  foreign  market,  when  our 
planters  pay  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  duty  . 
upon  all  the  fugars,  which  they  fhip  off  in 
America,  and  this  after  having  had  the  fame 
commodity  in  effedt  heavily  taxed  before  by 
the  poll  on  the  negroes  which  work  it,  and 
by  other  impofitions,  which  the  planters  en¬ 
dure  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  ?  when  the  French  planter  pays  a 
very  infignificant  poll-tax  at  worft,  and  not 
one  per  cent,  duty  upon  all  the  fugars  he  ex¬ 
ports  •,  when  he  buys  his  negroes  at  an  eafier 
rate  than  we  can  do;  when  he,  is  more 
favoured  upon  every  occafion,  and  is  befides 
of  a  temper  more  induftrious  and  frugal, 
than  is  found  in  our  people.  Befides  this, 
upon  hidden  emergencies  we  run  very  much 
in  debt ;  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes  at  one  flroke 
expended  thirty  thoufand  pounds  upon  a  for¬ 
tification,  to  fay  nothing  of  what  this  and 
what  other  iflands  have  done  in  the  fame  way 
and  upon  fimilar  occafions?  We  are  in  reality 
only  your  fadtors  5  you  in  England  ought  to 
confider  yourfelves  as  the  merchants,  who 
fhould  be  at  the  whole  expence,  and  fhould 
willingly  abide  by  whatfoever  lofs  accrues  $ 
fince  the  profits  are  all  your  own,  and  fince  in 
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the  end  by  the  courfe  of  trade,  the  lofs  too,  let 
you  take  what  fhifting  meafures  you  pleafe 
to  avoid  it,  and  to  cheat  yourfelves  with  ap¬ 
pearances.  It  is  reafonable  that  you  fhould 
lay  what  duty  you  pleafe  upon  what  is  confu- 
med  amongfl:  yourfelves,  becaufe  you  govern 
that  market  as  you  pleafe  ;  but  what  you 
charge,  or  fuffer  to  be  charged  on  the  iflands, 
is  only  the  price  of  your  own  goods  enhanced 
fo  much  at  the  foreign  market ;  there  you 
have  no  exclufive  privilege,  and  there  you 
are  fure  to  fuffer.  If  that  duty  which  is  laid 
in  England  upon  the  produce  of  our  iflands, 
or  even  half  of  it  were  expended,  as  in  reafon 
it  ought,  for  the  fupport  of  our  eftablifhment, 
we  might  well  be  freed  from  the  heavy  bur¬ 
thens  which  we  bear,  and  confequently  might 
be  fomewhat  upon  a  par  with  our  neighbours. 
In  our  prefent  condition,  we  not  only  pay  very 
ample  falaries  to  our  governors,  but  they  are 
befides  fuffered  to  make  the  moft  they  can  by 
management  of  our  weaknefs,  to  cheat  us  into 
voluntary  gratuities,  which  we  have  given  of¬ 
ten  without  a  due  confideration  of  our  cir- 
cumftances  This  cuftom  prompts  our  go¬ 
vernors  to  ufe  a  thoufand  arts  equally  unbe¬ 
coming  their  character,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
provinces  they  govern.  It  is  this  which  in¬ 
duces  them  to  foment  thofe  divifions  which 
1  * 

tear  us  to  pieces,  and  which  prevent  us  from 
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attending  ferioufly  and  entirely  to  what  will 
befl:  advance  the  profperity  of  our  fettle- 
ments. 

It  were  a  tedious  and  difagreeable  talk,  to 
run  through  all  the  mifchiefs  of  which  that 
one  error  of  fending  a  governor  to  make 
the  moft  he  can  of  us  is  the  fruitful  fource. 
The  governor,  I  allow,  ought  to  have  every 
where  a  certain,  reafonable,  and  even  a  gen¬ 
teel  falary ;  but  then,  when  he  has  this,  he 
ought  not  to  be  in  a  condition  to  hope  for 
any  thing  further,  and  ought  to  confider  no¬ 
thing  but  how  he  may  beft  perform  the  duty 
of  his  office. 

But  I  hear  it  objected,  that  we  are  already 
extremely  chargeable  to  England,  who  fends 
her  troops  to  protedb  us,  and  her  fleets  to 
cover  our  trade,  at  a  very  great  expence,  for 
which  we  ought  to  be  contented,  and  even 
thankful ;  and  that  it  is  unreafonable  to  ex¬ 
pert  £he  fhould  bear  every  part  of  our  burthen, 
loaded  as  floe  is  with  the  weight  of  a  vaft 
national  debt,  and  a  moft  expenflve  eftablifh- 
ment  of  her  own.  But  to  this  my  anfwer  is 
ffiort,  plain,  and  pra&ical.  The  French  do 
all  this.  They  fend  armies  and  fleets  to  protect 
their  colonies  as  well  as  you  ;  but  they  fup- 
port  the  eftablilliment  in  their  own  plantations 
notwithftanding ;  and  they  are  far  from  fup- 
pofing  this  an  infupportable  burthen.  They 
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know  that  a  little  judicious  expence  is  often  the 
beft  ceconomy  in  the  world,  and  that  in  this 
cafe,  it  is  only  fparing  their  own  fubjeds  in  the 
Weft-Indics,  and  levying  the  money  laid  out 
for  their  ufe  upon  the  foreign  confumer.  What 
they  do,  I  fee  no  impoffibility  of  our  doing. 
They  learned  many  of  their  maxims  of  trade, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  fabrics  which  fupply 
it,  from  us  •  I  wifh  we  would  learn  from  them 
in  our  turn.  We  have,  indeed,  fome  years 
ago  eafed  the  trade,  by  permitting  fhips  from 
the  iflands  to  carry  our  produce  out  diredtly  to 
foreign  markets ;  but  Hill  it  is  fo  clogged,  that 
we  do  not  feel  all  the  benefit  which  we 
might  expert  from  a  more  general  and  better 
regulated  liberty.  Not  to  carry  our  enquiries 
further,  fee  what  you  have  gained  by  prohibit¬ 
ing  us  to  land  our  fugars  dire&ly  in  Ireland, 
before  they  are  firft  entered  in  an  Engljfh 
port.  What  was  the  confequence  ?  why  your 
fuo-ars  grew  dear  by  this  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing,  and  paffing  backward  and  forward.  The 
Portuguefe  offered  fugars  of  at  leaft  equal  good- 
nefs,  and  at  a  much  more  moderate  price. 
The  merchants  in  Ireland  would  not  refufe  fo 
o-ood  an  offer  out  of  a  compliment  to  you, 
who  in  this  inflance  paid  them  no  com¬ 
pliment  at  all ;  and  you  cannot,  for  very 
good  reafons,  difpute  with  the  Portuguefe 
about  it.  If  this  has  happened  at  home,  the 
confequence  muff  be  infinitely  worfe  abroad. 
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But  it  is  faid  that  our  failures  abroad  are  only 
owing  to  this;  that  we  have  not  ground 
enough  conveniently  fituated  to  produce  more 
fugar  than  fatisfies  the  home  demand.  But 
this  is  far  enough  from  the  cafe.  There  is  in 
feveral  of  the  iilands,  but  there  is  in  Jamaica 
in  particular,  a  great  quantity  of  good  land,  and 
well  enough  fituated  too,  if  means  were  taken 
to  bring  it  into  culture,  and  a  choice  of 
markets  to  animate  the  planter  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  who  certainly  deferves  every  fort  of  en¬ 
couragement,  as  he  afks  for  nothing  but  to  be 
put  into  fuch  a  condition,  as  may  enable  him 
to  be  of  more  fervice  to  his  mother  country.” 


CHAP.  X. 

IN  the  foregoing  manner  the  Weft-Indian 
would  fiate  fome  part  of  what  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  his  grievances,  and  thofe  I  believe 
he  would  be  earned:  enough  to  have  remedied. 
But  there  are  other  regulations,  which  a 
per  ton  not  concerned  in  their  affairs  might 
think  very  proper  too,  but  which  the  Weil- 
Indian  would  enter  into  with  a  much  greater 
degree  of  phlegm. 

There  are  now  allowed  to  be  in  our  Wefl- 
Indies  at  leaft  two  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 
negroe  flaves  ;  and  it  is  allowed  too,  that  upon 
thehigheft  calculation  the  whites  there,  in  all, 

do 
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do  not  amount  to  ninety  thoufand  fouls.  This 
difproportion  fhews  fo  clearly  at  the  firft 
glance  how  much  the  colonies  are  endangered, 
both  from  within  and  without  ;  how  much 
expofed  to  the  affaults  of  a  foreign  enemy, 
and  to  the  infurre£tion  of  their  own  Haves, 
(which  latter  circumftance  in  all  our  iflands 
keeps  the  people  in  perpetual  apprehenfions) 
that  it  may  be  a  juft  caufe  of  furprile,  that  no 
meafures  whatfoever  are  taken  to  corre<ft 
this  dangerous  irregularity. 

This  difproportion  between  the  freemen 
and  negroes  grows  more  vifible  every  day. 
That  enterprifmg  fpirit  which  the  novelty  of 
the  objetft,  and  various  concurrent  caufes 
had  produced  in  the  laft  century,  has  decay¬ 
ed  very  much.  We  have  as  many  men 
indigent  and  unemployed  at  home  as  we  had 
then  ;  but  they  have  not  the  fame  fpirit  and 
activity  they  had  at  that  time.  The  difpo- 
fition  of  the  people  in  the  Weft-Indies  concurs 
with  that  of  our  people  at  home,  to  increafe 
and  to  perpetuate  the  evil  of  which  I  com¬ 
plain  ;  for  they  chufe  to  do  every  thing  by 
negroes,  which  can  poffibly  be  done  by  them ; 
and  though  they  have  laws  and  ordinances  to 
oblige  them  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
white  fervants  in  fome  proportion  to  their 
blacks,  in  moft  places  thefe  laws  are  but  a 
dead  letter.  They  find  it  more  eafy  to  pay 
the  penalty  when  feldom  it  is  exacted,  than 
VoL.  II.  I  to 
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to  comply  with  the  law.  Their  avarice  in 
the  particulars  makes  them  blind  to  the 
hazards  to  which  they  expofe  the  fum  total  of 
their  affairs.  This  difpofition  in  the  planters 
is  now  almoft  grown  inveterate,  and  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  the  remedy  will  probably  never 
be  adminiftred  by  themfelves ;  and  if  this 
difpolition  continues,  in  a  little  time,  (which  is 
indeed  nearly  the  cafe  already,)  all  the  Englifh 
in  our  colonies  there  will  confift  of  little  more 
than  a  few  planters  and  merchants  ;  and  the 
reft  will  be  a  defpicable,  though  a  dangerous, 
becaufe  a  numerous  and  difaffetfted  herd  of 
African  flaves. 

Indubitably  the  fecurity,  as  well  as  the 
folid  wealth  of  every  nation,  confifts  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  number  of  low  and  middling  men 
of  a  free  condition,  and  that  beautiful  grada¬ 
tion  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  where 
the  tranfitions  all  the  way  are  almoft  im¬ 
perceptible.  To  produce  this  ought  to  be 
the  aim  and  mai;k  of  every  well  regulated 
commonwealth,  and  none  has  ever  flour  idled 
upon  other  principles.  But  when  we  con- 
fider  the  colony  out  of  that  independent  light, 
and  as  it  is  related  to  Great-  Britain,  it  is  clear 
that  this  negledt  is  of  great  detriment  to  the 
mother  country ;  becaufe  it  is  certain,  that  the 
confumption  of  our  commodities  there  would 
be  in  a  great  meafure  in  proportion  to  the 

number  of  white  men  ;  and  there  is  nobody  at 

*  * 
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all  acquainted  with  the  plantations,  who  will 
not  readily  allow,  that  when  I  fay  one  white 
man  takes  off  as  much  of  our  manufactures  as 
three  negroes,  that  I  eftimate  his  value  to  us  at 
a  very  low  rate. 

But  the*neceffity  of  having  there  a  proper 
number  of  whites  is  not  only  ftrongly  enforced 
by  the  confideration  of  the  great  gain  which 
would  from  thence  accrue  to  us,  but  from  the 
vafl  favings  wnich  fuch  an  arrangement  would 
produce.  The  militia  of  the  Weft-Indies  is 
exceedingly  well  trained,  fo  as  to  be  in  difci- 
pline  not  very  much  inferior,  but  in  courage 
and  fpirit  beyond  moft  regular  troops ;  and 
they  really  want  nothing  but  fufficient  num¬ 
bers  to  be  able  fully  to  defend  themfelves,  and 
occafionally  to  annoy  the  enemy  •  for  both 
which  purpofes  they  are  infinitely  more  fit  by 
being  habituated  to  the  climate,  than  raw 
troops,  which  in  this  part  of  the  world  can 
never  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field  with  much 
more  than  half  their  complement.  A  lefs 
number  of  troops  would  do  there  in  all  times, 
if  this  point  was  well  ftudied  ;  and  I  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay,  that  the  tranfporting  and  comfort¬ 
ably  providing  for  a  proper  number  of  men 
effectually  to  fecure  our  colonies,  and  even  to. 
make  anjrattemptupon  them  defperate,  would 
not  have  coft  the  government  one  third  part 
of  the  money,  which  for  thefe  twenty  years  paft 
has  been  expended  in  the  tranfporting  and 

I  2  main- 
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maintaining  of  troops  there,  who  die  and  wafte 
away  without  any  benefit  to  themfelves  or  their 
country  j  whereas  thefe  fettlers,  who  would 
fo  effectually  intimidate  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
take  away  all  hope  of  liberty  from  the  negroes,, 
would  all  the  while  be  enriching  their  mother 
country,  and  paying  a  large  intereft  for  the 
fums  fhe  expended  in  their  eftablifhment. 

I  am  confcious  that  many  objections  will 
be  made  againft  the  very  propofal,  and  that 
many  more  would  be  ftarted  againft  any  effec¬ 
tual  fcheme  for  increafing  the  number  of 
white  fervants  in  the  Weft-Indies.  They  are 
reprefented,  as  of  very  little  ufe,  diforderly, 
idle,  drunken,  and  fitter  to  pervert  the  negroes, 
than  to  be  any  affiftance  to  them  in  their  bufi- 
nefs.  This  I  believe  to  be  in  general  true  5 
but  this  is  no  fort  of  objection  to  having  them  ; 
though  it  is  an  excellent  argument  for  putting 
them,  their  matters,  and  the  whole  colony 
under  a  better  regulation.  If  we  labour  un¬ 
der  great  inconveniencies  from  the  want  of  a 
police  at  home,  this  want  is  infinitely  more 
vifible  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  for  the  moft 

Joart  they  all  live  without  the  leaft  fenfe  of  re- 
igion,  in  a  ftate  of  vice  and  debauchery, 
which  is  really  deplorable  to  confider  them 
as  men  and  chriftians,  and  of  a  very  bad  afpeCt 
in  a  political  light.  If  therefore  it  fhould 
be  thought  convenient  by  the  wifdom  of  our 
government,  at  any  time  to  enter  into  a  fcheme 
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for  peopling  thefe  countries  fully  and  proper¬ 
ly,  it  will  be  equally  convenient  a  £  the  fame 
time  to  take  fuch  ftrid:  meafures  as  may  pre- 
ferve  them  from  vice  and  idlenefs ;  a  thing  far 
enough  from  impracticable.  Whenever  fuch 
regulations  fhall  take  place,  they  will  in  a  good 
meafure  anfwer  another  end  too,  the  preferv- 
ing  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people  ;  a  point 
which  in  all  places  every  wife  government 
will  have  very  much  at  heart •  but  which  is 
above  all  neceflary  in  a  colony,  where  the 
people  are  an  ineftimable  treafure,  and  where 
the  climate  itfelf  is  fufficiently  fatal. 

Thefe  obfervations  principally  regard  Jamai¬ 
ca,  the  largeft  and  beft  of  our  iflands,  where 
there  are  prodigious  traCts  of  uncultivated  land. 
As  the  rivers  there  are  not  navigable,  and  as 
fugar  is  a  bulky  commodity,  which  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  a  very  long  land  carriage, 
the  coafts,  or  only  the  land  very  near  the 
coafts,  can  be  turned  to  that  commodity.  But 
if  poor  people  were  fufficiently  encouraged  to 
fettle  in  the  inland  parts,  necefllty  would 
oblige  them  to  raife  cotton,  cacao,  coffee, 
ginger,  aloes,  allfpice,  the  dying  woods,  and 
other  things  which  require  no  vaft  labour,  are 
not  fo  burthenfome  in  carriage,  and  which 
have  all  a  fuflicient  demand  at  home  to  en¬ 
courage  people  who  do  not  look  to  great  and 
fudden  fortunes.  And  as  we  bring  all  thefe, 
efpecially  the  cotton,  which  is  of  great  ufe  in 

I  3  our 
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our  manufactures,  from  abroad,  we  might  en¬ 
courage  the  railing  more  of  it  by  fome  mode¬ 
rate  premium.  The  fame  neceffity  too  would 
oblige  them  to  try  experiments  on  cochineal, 
and  various  other  things  which  we  don’t  now 
think  of,  and  which  the  climate  would  not 
refufe.  By  degrees,  and  with  good  manage¬ 
ment,  they  would  improve  in  the  culture  of 
many  of  thefe  articles  in  which  they  are  now 
defective  ;  the  careful  would  grow  tolerably 
rich;  and  considerable  works  of  many  valuable 
commodities,  as  cocoa,  cochineal,  and  even 
indigo,  may  be  attempted  with  fmall  capitals. 
Excepting  the  labour,  1  don’t  know  that  any 
of  thefe  require  above  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  begin  with.  So  that  whilft 
the  great  flocks,  and  the  lands  convenient 
to  navigation  are  employed  in  lugars,  the 
fmall  capitals  and  the  inland  might  be 
employed  in  the  lefs  expensive,  though  not 
lefs  ufeful  articles  I  have  mentioned  ;  every 
part  would  flourish,  and  agriculture  would  have 
it’s  Share  with  the  other  improvements;  fo 
that  the  great  number  might  be  fubfifled  at 
lefs  expence  than  the  few  are  now  main¬ 
tained.  All  this,  I  am  confident,  could  be 
effected  for  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  or  lefs, 
properly  laid  out  ;  and  the  ifland  by  this 
means  be  rendered  in  a  few  years  three  times 
more  beneficial  to  us  than  it  is  at  prefent.  By 
the  negleft  of  fome  encouragement  of  this 

kind, 
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kind,  the  great  flocks^  and  the  running  into  a 
ftaple  which  required  them,  have  by  degrees 
devoured  the  ifland.  It  is  the  nature  of  vaft 
flocks  to  create  a  fort  of  monopoly  and  it  is 
the  nature  of  monopoly  to  aim  at  great  profits 
from  a  comparatively  little  produce ;  but  dif- 
fufe  bufinefs,  and  by  bringing  it  within  thecom- 
pafs  of  ieveral,  you  will  make  them  fit  down 
each  with  a  fmall  profit,  for  all  cannot  hope  a 
fortune,  but  the  joint  produce  of  all  will  be 
very  confiderable.  Indigo  was  once  very  greatly 
produced  in  Jamaica,  and  it  enriched  the 
ifland  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  in  the  parifh 
of  Vere,  where  this  drug  was  cultivated,  they 
are  faid  to  have  had  no  lefs  than  three  hundred 
gentlemen’s  coaches  3  a  number  I  do  not  ima¬ 
gine  even  the  whole  ifland  exceeds  at  this 
day ;  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that 
there  were  many  more  perfons  of  property  in 
Jamaica  formerly  than  are  there  now,  though 
perhaps  they  had  not  thofe  vafl  fortunes, 
which  dazzle  us  in  fuch  a  manner  at  pre- 
fent. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

SINCE  I  have  indulged  myfelf  fo  long  in 
a  fpeculation,  which  appears  to  me  very 
material  to  the  welfare  of  thefe  colonies,  I 
fhall  venture  to  fay  fomething  farther  con¬ 
cerning  another  part  of  the  inhabitant^  tho! 
it  may  perhaps  meet  no  warm  reception  from 
thofe  who  are  the  mod  nearly  concerned. 

The  negroes  in  our  colonies  endure  aflavery 
more  compleat,  and  attended  with  farworfe 
circumftances,  than  what  any  people  in 
their  condition  fuffer  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  or  have  buffered  in  any  other  period  of 
time.  Proofs  of  this  are  not  wanting.  The 
prodigious  wafte  which  we  experience  in  this 
unhappy  part  of  our  fpecies,  is  a  full  and 
melancholy  evidence  of  this  truth.  The  ifland 
of  Barbadoes,  (the  negroes  upon  which  do 
not  amount  to  eighty  thou  land)  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  means  which  they  ufe  to 
increafe  them  by  propagation,  notwithfland- 
ing  that  the  climate  is  in  every  refpect, 
except  that  of  being  more  wholfome,  exadtjy 
refembling  the  climate  from  whence  they 
come  ;  notwithftanding  all  this,  Barbadoes 
lies  under  a  neceffity  of  an  annual  recruit  of 
five  thoufand  Haves  to  keep  up  the  flock  at  the 
pumber  I  have  mentioned.  This  prodigiou 

failure 
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Failure,  which  is  at  leaft  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  in  all  our  iflands,  (hews  demonftratively 
that  fome  uncommon  and  infupportable  hard- 
fhip  lies  upon  the  negroes,  which  wears 
them  down  in  iuch  a  furprifing  manner  ;  and 
this,  I  imagine,  is  principally  the  exceffive 
labour  which 'they  undergo.  For  previoufly, 

I  fuppofe,  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  between  the  tropics  are  capable, 
even  in  their  own  climates,  of  near  fo  much 
labour  without  great  prejudice  to  them,  as 
our  people  are  in  ours.  But  in  our  plan¬ 
tations  the  blacks  work  feverely  for  five  days, 
without  any  relaxation  or  intermiffion,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mafter,  and  the  other  two  days 
they  are  obliged  to  labour  for  their  own  fub- 
fiftence  during  the  reft  of  the  week  ;  and  this, 

I  imagine,  with  the  other  circumftances  of 
great  feverity  which  deprefs  their  fpirits,  na¬ 
turally  cuts  off  great  numbers,  as  well  as  dif- 
qualifies  thofe  who  remain  from  fupplying 
this  wafte  by  natural  propagation. 

The  planter  will  fay,  that  if  he  is  to  allow 
his  negroes  more  recreation,  and  to  indulge 
them  in  more  hours  of  abfence  from  their 
work,  he  can  never  reimburfe  himfelf  for 
the  charge  he  has  been  at  in  the  purchafe  of 
the  Have,  nor  make  the  profits  which  induced 
him  to  go  to  that  expence.  But  this,  though 
it  appears  plauiible  enough  at  firft,  becaufe 
the  Haves  are  very  dear,  and  becaufe  they  ' 

do 
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do  not  yield  above  ten  or  twelve  pounds  ahead 
annually  clear  profit  by  their  labour,  is  not- 
withftanding  very  fallacious.  For  let  it  be 
confidered,  that  out  of  their  flock  of  eighty 
thoufand  in  Barbadoes,  there  die  every 
year  five  thoufand  negroes  more  than  are 
born  in  that  ifland  :  in  effedt  this  people  is 
under  a  neceffity  of  being  entirely  renewed 
every  fixteen  years  ;  and  what  muft  we 
think  of  the  management  of  a  people,  who 
far  from  increafing  greatly,  as  thofe  who 
have  no  lofs  by  wars  ought  to  do,  muft  in  fo 
fhort  a  fpace  of  time  as  fixteen  years,  without 
foreign  recruits,  be  entirely  confumed  to  a 
man  ?  Let  us  fuppofe  that  thefe  flaves  ftand 
the  Barbadians  in  no  more  than  twenty  pounds 
a  head  out  of  the  fhip  ;  whereas,  in  reality, 
they  coft  a  great  deal  more  ;  this  makes  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  every  year,  and  in 
fixteen  years  one  million  fix  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  A  fum  really  aftonifihing,  and  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  fourth  of  the  value  of  everything  they 
export. 

Now  fuppofe,  that  by  allowing  a  more 
moderate  labour,  and  fome  other  indulgen¬ 
ces,  a  great  number  of  thefe  deaths  might  be 
prevented,  (and  many  1  think  it  is  probable 
would  fo  be  prevented,)  and  that  they  could 
keep  up  within  a  thoufand  of  their  flock, 
(and  why  they  could  not  entirely  keep  it  up 
by  luch  means,  I  cannot  poflibly  guefs)  they 
would  fave  in  this  way  eighty  thoufand  pounds 
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every  year.  But  from  thence  we  mu  ft  de- 
dud:  the  time  in  which  thefe  flaves  have  been 
unemployed.  I  fuppofe  that  all  reafonable 
indulgences  might  be  given  of  every  fort  for 
the  difference  of  forty  thoufand  pounds,  which 
is  the  labour  of  four  thoufand  llaves.  This 
will  be  far  from  a  fmall  allowance,  efpecially 
as  in  this  way  lefs  time  will  be  loft  by  ficknefs, 
and  the  furgeon  will  have  lefs  employment. 
Then,  after  all  deductions,  by  behaving  like 
good  men,  good  mafters,  and  good  chriftians, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  one  ifland  would  fave 
forty  thoufand  pounds  a  year ;  which  if  in- 
ftead  of  being  faved,  it  were  loft  by  fuch  a 
proceeding,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a 
neceflary  lofs,  and  borne  accordingly. 

This  matter,  though  not  I  think  before 
fhewn  in  this  fame  light,  feems  in  itfelf  ex-, 
tremely  clear;  but  if  it  were  yet  clearer, 
there  are  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  Weft- 
Indies  who  could  not  comprehend  it ;  though 
a  waggoner  in  England  will  comprehend  very 
clearly,  that  if  he  works  his  horfe  but  mode¬ 
rately,  and  feeds  him  well,  he  will  draw  more 
profit  from  him  in  the  end,  than  if  he  never 
gave  him  an  hour’s  refpite  in  the  day  from 
his  work,  and  at  night  turned  him  upon  the 
common  for  his  fubfiftence.  I  am  far  from 
contending  in  favour  of  an  effeminate  indul¬ 
gence  to  thefe  people.  I  know  that  they  are 
ftubborn  and  intractable  for  the  mo  ft  parr, 

and 
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and  that  they  mud  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
I  would  have  them  ruled,  but  not  crufhed 
with  it.  I  would  have  a  humanity  exercifed 
which  is  confident  with  fteadinefs.  And  I 
think  it  clear  from  the  whole  courfe  of  hido- 
ry,  that  thofe  nations  which  have  behaved 
with  the  greated  humanity  to  their  flaves,  were 
always  bed  ferved,  and  ran  the  lead  hazard 
from  their  rebellions.  And  I  am  the  more  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  necefiity  of  thefe  indulgences,  as 
flaves  certainly  cannot  go  through  fo  much 
work  as  freemen.  The  mind  goes  a  great 
way  in  every  thing  ;  and  when  a  man  knows 
that  this  labour  is  for  himfelf and  that  the 
more  he  labours,  the  more  he  is  to  acquire, 
this  confcioufnefs  carries  him  through,  and 
fupports  him  beneath  fatigues,  under  which 
he  otherwife  would  have  funk. 

The  prejudice  this  faving  would  be  to 
the  African  trade,  is  I  know  an  objection 
which  to  fome  would  appear  very  plaufible. 
But  furely,  one  cannot  hear  without  horror  of 
a  trade  which  mud  depend  for  it’s  fupport 
upon  the  annual  murder  of  feveral  thoufands 
of  innocent  men  ;  and  indeed  nothing  could 
excufe  the  flave  trade  at  all,  but  the  neceflity 
we  are  under  of  peopling  our  colonies,  and 
the  confideration  that  the  flaves  we  buy  were 
in  the  fame  condition  in  Africa,  either  heredi¬ 
tary,  or  taken  in  war.  But  in  fadf,  if  the  wafte 
of  thefe  men  Aiould  become  lefs,  the  price 

would, 
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would  fall ;  then  if  a  due  order  were  taken 
the  fame  demand  might  be  kept,  by  the  ex¬ 
tending  our  colonies,  which  is  now  produced 
by  the  havock  made  of  the  people.  This  is  the 
cafe  on  the  continent,  where  though  the  flaves 
increafe,  there  is  an  annual  call  for  feven 
thoufand  at  leaft. 

The  principal  time  1  would  have  referved 
for  the  indulgence  I  propofe  to  be  granted  to 
the  flaves,  is  Sunday,  or  the  Lord’s  day  ;  a 
day  which  is  profaned  in  a  manner  altogether 
fcandalous  in  our  colonies.  On  this  day,  I 
would  have  them  regularly  attend  at  church  $ 
I  would  have  them,  particularly  the  children, 
carefully  (full  as  carefully  as  any  others)  in- 
ftruded  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue, 
and  efpeeially  in  the  humility,  fubmifiion  and 
honefty  which  become  their  condition.  The 
reft  of  the  day  might  be  devoted  to  innocent 
recreation  ;  to  thefe  days  of  relaxation,  and 
with  the  fame  exercifes,  fhould  be  added  fome 
days  in  the  grand  feftivals  of  Chriftmafs,  Eafter 
and  Whitfuntide,  and  perhaps,  four  or  five 
days  in  the  year  befides.  Such  methods  would 
by  degrees  habituate  their  mafters,  not  to 
think  them  a  fort  of  beads,  and  without  fouls, 
as  fome  of  them  do  at  prefent,  who  treat 
them  accordingly  $  and  the  flaves  would  of 
courfe  grow  more  honeft,  tradable,  and  lefs 
of  eye-fervants :  unlefs  the  fandions  of  religi- 
on,  the  precepts  of  morality,  and  all  the  habits 
-i  of 
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of  an  early  inftitution,  be  of  no  advantage  to 
mankind.  Indeed  I  have  before  me  an  *  au¬ 
thor,  if  he  may  be  fo  called,  who  treats  the 
notion  of  bringing  the  negroes  to  chriflianity 
with  contempt,  and  talks  of  it  at  the  belt,  as 
a  thing  of  indifference.  But  befides  that  he 
appears  to  me  a  writer  of  every  little  judg¬ 
ment,  I  cannot  conceive  with  what  face  any 
body,  who  pretends  to  inform  the  public,  can 
fet  up  as  an  advocate  for  irreligion,  barbarifm, 
and  grofs  ignorance. 

CHAP.  XII. 

IT  is  faid,  that  the  law  of  England  is  favour¬ 
able  to  liberty  ;  and  fo  far  this  obfervation 
is  juft,  that  when  we  had  men  in  a  fervile 
condition  amongft  us,  the  law  took  advantage 
even  of  negledts  of  the  rnafter  to  enfranchife 
the  villain  -y  and  feemed  for  that  purpofe  even 
to  fubtilize  a  little ;  becaufe  our  anceftors 
judged,  that  freemen  were  the  real  fupport  of 
the  kingdom.  What  if  in  our  colonies  we 
fhould  go  fo  far,  as  to  find  out  fome  medium 
between  liberty  and  abfolute  flavery,  in  which 
we  might  place  all  mulattoes  after  a  certain 
limited  lervitude  to  the  owner  of  the  mother  ; 
and  fuch  blacks,  who  being  born  in  the 
illands,  their  maffers  for  their  good  fervices 
fhould  think  proper  in  forne  degree  to  enfran¬ 
chife  ? 

i  ♦  ViUlv  o 
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chife  ?  Thefe  might  have  land  allotted  them 
or  where  that  could  not  be  fpared,  fo me  fort 
f  fixed  employment,  from  either  of  which 
they  Ihould  be  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  mode¬ 
rate  rent  to  the  public.  Whatever  they 
mould  acquire  above  this,  to  be  the  reward  of 
their  indudry.  The  neceffity  of  paying  the 
rent  would  keep  them  from  idle, 4  f  aod 
when  men  are  once  fet  to  work  through  ne- 

win'a  t167,,  Wn‘.  n0t/°P  there  >  but  they 
will  gradually  drive  for  conveniencies,  and 

fome  even  for  fuperfluities.  All  this  will  add 

o  the  demand  for  our  goods,  and  the  colony 

will  be  drengthened  by  the  addition  of  fo 

many  men,  who  will  have  an  intered  of  their 
own  to  fight  for. 

.  There  1S»  amongd  others,  a  very  bad  cudom 

m  our  colonies  of  multipyling  their  houfhold 

liaves  far  beyond  reafon  and  neceffity.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  families  of  no  very  great 
fortunes,  to  have  twenty-dve  or  thirty  in  the 
capacity  of  menial  fervants  only.  Thefe  are 
o  many  hands  taken  from  planting,  to  be  of 
no  manner  of  ufe  to  the  public  ;  but  they  are 
infinitely  the  mod  dangerous  of  the  daves  • 
oi  being  at  all  times  about  our  people,  they 
come  to  abate  of  that  great  reverse,  which 
he  field  negroes  have  for  the  whites,  without 
lofing  any  thing  of  the  refentment  of  their 
condition,  which  is  common  to  both.  And 
befides,  in  any  mfurreftion  they  have  it  more 

in 
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in  their  power  to  ftrike  a  fudden  and  fata! 
blow.  Surely  a  fumptuary  law  might  be 
contrived  to  reftrain  the  number  of  thele  me¬ 
nial  flaves,  as  there  might  and  ought  to  be 
one  ftri&ly  enjoining  all  who  keep  five  fervants, 
to  have  one  white  man  and  one  white  woman 
amongft  them,  without  any  power  of  being 
indulged  in  a  contrary  practice  ;  as  it  ought 
to  be  a  rule  never  to  be  broken  through,  to 
have  not  only  the  overfeers,  but  even  all  the 
drivers,  white  men. 

The  alarms  we  are  under  at  the  news  of 
any  petty  armament  in  the  Weft- Indies,  is  a 
demonftrative  proof  of  the  weaknefs  of  our 
condition  there  ;  which  is,  however,  fo  far 
from  roufing  us  to  feek  any  proper  remedy* 
that  there  are  not  wanting  of  the  people  of 
that  country,  many  who  would  ufe  a  thoufand 
pretences  to  prevent  our  taking  the  only  pof* 
fible  means  of  fecuring  their  own  poffefiions 
from  danger  $  as  the  majoii.y  of  men  will 
always  be  found  ready  to  prefer  fome  pre- 
fent  gain  to  their  future  and  more  permanent 
interefts.  But  the  apparent  and  dangerous 
progrefs  of  the  French  ought,  methinks, 
to  roufe  us  from  our  long  ina&ion,  and  to 
animate  us  to  enterprife  fome  regulations,  in 
a  ftrain  of  policy  far  fuperior  to  any  thing  I 
have  ventured  to  hint,  for  the  intereft  of  the 
commerce,  and  the  honour  of  the  counfels  of 
the  Britifh  nation. 


PART 
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PART  VII. 


CHAP.  I. 


IT  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  afcertain  the 
bounds  of  the  Englilh  property  in  North 
America,  to  the  northern  and  Weffern  Tides ; 
for  to  the  Northward,  it  fliould  feem,  that  we 
might  extend  our  claims  quite  to  the  pole 
itfelf,  nor  does  any  nation  feem  inclined  to 
difpute  the  property  of  this  Northermoft 
country  with  us.  France  has  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  ceded  to  us  Hudfon’s  bay,  the 
freights  of  Hudfon,  and  all  the  country  bor¬ 
dering  upon  that  bay  and  thole  freights.  If 
we  Ihould  chufe  to  take  our  fland  upon  the 
Northern  extremity  of  New  Britain,  or  Terra 
de  Labrador,  and  look  to  the  South,  we 
have  a  territory  extending  in  that  afpedt  from 
the  6oth  to  the  3  if  degree  of  North  latitude, 
and  confequently  more  than  feventeen  hun- 
Vol.  II,  K  dred 
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dred  miles  long  in  a  direct  line.  This  country 
is,  all  the  way,  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
on  the  Eaft  ;  to  the  South  it  has  the  fmall  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Spanifh  Florida  ;  but  to  the 
Weftward,  our  bounds  are  difputed  by  our 
enemies,  and  do  not  feem  well  agreed  upon 
amotogfl:  ourfelves.  They  who  govern  them- 
felves  by  the  charters  to  our  colonies,  run 
their  jurifdiCtion  quite  acrofs  the  continent  to 
the  South-Sea ;  others  contract  our  rights  to 
the  hither  ranks  of  theMiffifipph  and  take  four 
of  the  great  lakes  into  our  dominions.  But 
upon  what  grounds  they  have  fixed  upon  that 
river  as  a  barrier,  other  than  that  rivers  01 
mountains  feem  to  be  a  fpecies  of  natural 
boundaries,  I  cannot  determine.  Others  (upon 
the  fame  grounds,  I  fuppofe,)  have  contract¬ 
ed  us  within  limits  yet  narrower  \  they  make 
the  Apalachian  mountains,  the  lake  Ontario, 
and  the  river  St.  Laurence,  the  moll  Wefteily 
frontier  of  our  rights  in  America.  The  French 
agreeing,  in  fome  refpeCts,  with  thefe  latter, 
(or  the  latter  rather  agreeing  with  the  French, 
whofe  maps  they  have  for  a  long  time  fervilely 
and  fhamefully  copied,)  have  made  the  moun¬ 
tains  hem  us  in  from  their  Southern  com¬ 
mencement,  to  about  the  44th  degree  of 
North  latitude,  or  thereabouts,  where  this 
long  chain  terminates  ;  then  they  draw  a  line 
flanting  to  the  North-Eaft,  by  which  they 

cut  off  a  great  part  of  the  provinces  of  New- 
"  '  York, 
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York,  New  England,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and 
leave  our  bounds  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  as  they  judge  convenient,, 

This  diftribution,  and  the  military  difpofi- 
tions  which  the  French  have  made  £0  fupport 
it,  form  the  principal  caufe  of  the  quarrel 
which  now  fubfifts  between  the  two  king¬ 
doms  5  and  it  is  the  iffue  of  this  quarrel*  which 
muft  inftru<ft  future  geographers  in  adjufting 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  nations.  For  the 
prefent,  I  fhall  only  mention  what  we  have 
fettled,  without  offering  any  opinion  of  my 
own  concerning  our  bounds.  Our  rights  in 
Nova  Scotia  have  been  already  afcertained 
and  eftablifhed  in  a  clear  and  cogent  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  with  regard  to  our  claims  in  the  Ohio 
and  Miflifippi,  the  rafhnefs  of  fome  writers 
in  a  matter  which  is  a  public  concern,  feems 
to  me  very  blameable.  Some  of  them  timidly 
or  ignorantly  drawing  our  territories  into  a 
very  inconvenient  narrownefs ;  whilft  others 
have  madly  claimed  all  North  America  from 
lea  to  lea  ;  fome  would  give  us  very  narrow 
bounds,  whilft  others  will  hear  of  no  bounds 
at  all* 

Pofterity  will  perhaps  thinkTt  unaccount¬ 
able,  that  in  a  matter  of  fuch  importance  we 
could  have  been  fo  thoughtlefs  as  to  leave  on 
our  back  fuch  a  nation  as  France,  without 
determining,  in  any  manner,  even  fufficiently 
clear  to  fettle  our  own  demands*  what  part  of 

K  2  the 
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the  country  was  our  own  right,  or  what  we 
determined  to  leave  to  the  difcretion  of  our 
neighbours ;  or  that  wholly  intent  upon  fet¬ 
tling  the  fea  coaft,  we  have  never caft  an  eye  into 
the  country,  to  difcover  the  neceffity  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  barrier  again  ft  them,  with  a  proper  force ; 
which  formerly  did  not  need  to  have  been  a 
very  great  one,  nor  to  be  maintained  at  any 
great  expence.  That  cheap  and  timely  cauti¬ 
on  would  have  faved  us  thoufands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  money ;  but  the  hour  is  now  pafled. 

In  the  enfuing  difcourfe,  I  think  it  better 
neither  to  confider  our  fettlements  directly 
in  the  order  of  the  time  of  their  eftabliftiment, 
nor  of  their  advantage  to  the  mother  country, 
but  as  they  lie  near  one  another,  North  and 
South  from  New  England  to  Carolina  ;  refer- 
ving  for  the  end  the  new  fettlements  on  the 
Northern  and  Southern  extremities,  thofe  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia,  and  the  unfet¬ 
tled  countries  about  Hudion’s  bay. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 


E  derive  our  rights  in  America  from  the 


*  *  difcovery  of  Sebaftian  Cabot,  who  firft 
made  the  Northern  continent  in  1497.  The 
fadl  is  fufficiently  certain  to  eftablifh  a 
right  to  our  fettlements  in  North  America : 
but  the  particulars  are  not  known  diftindtly 
enough  to  encourage  me  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  his  voyage.  The  country  was  in  general 
called  Newfoundland,  a  name  which  is  now 
appropriated  folely  to  an  iiland  upon  it’s  coaft. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  we  made  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  fettle  this  country  *,  though  in  this 
point  we  were  no  more  backward  than  our 
neighbours,  who  probably  did  not  abftain  fo 
long  out  of  refpedt  to  our  prior  difcovery. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fhewed  the  way,  by 
planting  a  colony  in  the  Southern  part,  which 
he  called  Virginia.  However,  the  fpirit  of 
colonization  was  not  yet  fully  raifed.  Men 
lived  at  eafe  in  their  own  country,  and  the 
new  fettlement  of  Virginia,  though  dreffed  up 
in  all  the  fhowy  colours  which  eloquence 
could  beftow  upon  it,  gave  adventurers  but 
little  encouragement.  The  affairs  of  North 
America  were  in  the  hands  of  an  exclufive 
company,  and  they  profpered  accordingly. 


Things 
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Things  remained  in  this  condition  until 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  the  firft. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  reformation 
in  England,  two  parties  of  proteftants  fubfift- 
ed  amongfl  us ;  the  firft  had  chofen  gradually 
and  almoft  imperceptibly  to  recede  from  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  foftening  the  lines,  rather 
than  erafing  the  figure,  they  made  but  very 
little  alteration  in  the  appearances  of  things. 
And  the  people  feeing  the  exterior  fo  little 
altered,  hardly  perceived  the  great  changes 
they  had  made  in  the  doctrines  of  their 
religion.  The  other  party  of  a  warmer 
temper,  had  more  zeal  and  lets  policy. 
Several  of  them  had  fled  from  the  perfe^ 
cution  in  queen  Mary’s  days  5  and  they  re¬ 
turned  in  thofe  of  queen  Elizabeth  with 
minds  fufficiently  heated  byrefentment  of  their 
fufferings,  and  by  the  perpetual  deputations 
which  had  exercifed  them  all  the  while  they 
were  abroad.  Abroad  they  learned  an  aver- 
fion  to  the  epifcopal  order,  and  to  religious  ce¬ 
remonies  ofevery  fort ;  they  were  impregnated 
with  an  high  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  had  a  ftrong 
tendency  to  the  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  enough  of  the 
blood  of  Harry  the  eighth,  to  make  her  impati¬ 
ent  of  an  oppofition  to  her  will,  efpecially  in 
matters  of  religion,  in  which  fhe  had  an  high 
opinion  of  her  own  knowledge.  She  advifed 
with  this  party  but  very  little  in  the  alterations 

which 
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which  (he  thought  proper  to  make  ;  and  dif- 
liking  the  notions,  which  they  feemed  to  en¬ 
tertain  in  politics,  (he  kept  them  down  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  her  reign  with  an  uniform 

and  inflexible  feverity. 

However,  the  party  was  far  enough  from 
being  dedroyed.  The  merit  of  their  fufferings, 
the  affefted  plainnefs  of  their  drefs  the  gra¬ 
vity  of  their  deportment,  the  ufe  of  fcripture 
phrafes  upon  the  mod  ordinary  occafions  and 
even  their  names,  which  had  fomething  (Ink¬ 
ing  and  venerable,  as  being  borrowed  from 
the  old  tedament,  or  having  a  fort  of  affefted 
relation  to  religious  matters,  gained  them  a 
general  edeem  amongd  fober  people  of  oidi- 
nary  underdandings.  This  party  was  very  nu¬ 
merous  }  and  their  zeal  made  them  yet  more 
confiderable  than  their  numbers.  They  were 

commonly  called  puritans. 

When  king  James  came  to  the  throne,  he 

had  a  very  fair  opportunity  of  pacifying  mat¬ 
ters  ;  or  at  word  he  might  have  left  them  in 
the  condition  he  found  them ;  but  it  happen¬ 
ed  quite  otherwife.  The  unkingly  1  putation 
at  Hampton-court  did  more  to  encourage  tie 
puritans  to  perievere  in  their  opinions,  y  t  e 
notice  which  was  taken  of  them,  t  an  a 
king  James’s  logic,  as  a  fcholar,  backed  wit 
all  his  power  as  a  king,  could  do  to  fupprefs 
that  party.  They  were  perfected,  but  not 
dedroyed ;  they  were  exafperate  ,  an  ye 
left  powerful ;  and  ^  feverity  was  ^ercie^ 
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towards  them,  which  at  once  expofed  the 
weakneis  and  the  ill  intentions  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  this  date  things  continued  until  the  ac- 
cefiion  of  Charles,  when  they  were  far  from 
mending.  This  prince,  endowed  with  many 
great  virtues,  had  very  few  amiable  qualities. 
As  grave  as  the  puritans  themfelves,  he  could 
never  engage  the  licentious  part  of  the  world 
in  his  favour  and  that  gravity  being  turned 
againd  the  puritans,  made  him  but  the  more 
odious  to  them.  He  gave  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  the  church  and  churchmen  •  and  he  finifh- 
ed  his  ill  conduct  in  this  refpedt,  by  conferring 
the  firft  ecclefiadical  dignity  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  great  fway  in  temporal  affairs,  upon 
dodor  Laud.  Hardly  fit  to  dired  a  college, 
he  was  called  to  govern  a  kingdom.  He 
was  one  of  thofe  indifcreet  men  of  good  inten¬ 
tions,  who  are  the  people  in  the  world  that 
make  the  word  figure  in  politics.  This  man 
thought  he  did  good  fervice  to  religion  by  a 
fcrupulous  enquiry  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  minifters  every  where  conformed  to  the 
regulations  of  the  former  reigns.  He  depriv¬ 
ed  great  numbers  for  nonconformity.  Not 
fatisfied  with  this,  in  which  perhaps  he  was 
judifiable  enough,  if  he  had  managed  pru¬ 
dently,  he  made  new  regulations,  and  intro¬ 
duced  on  a  people  already  abhorrent  of  the 
mod  neceffary  ceremonies,  ceremonies  of  a 
new  kind,  of  a  mod  ufelefs  nature,  and  fuch  as 
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were  even  ridiculons,  if  the  ferious  confequen- 
ces  which  attended  them  may  not  intitle  them 
to  be  confidered  as  matters  of  importance. 

Several  great  men,  difgufted  at  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  court,  and  entertaining  very  rea- 
fpnable  apprehenfions  for  the  public  liberty, 
to  make  themfelves  popular,  attached  them- 
felves  to  the  popular  notions  of  religion, 
and  affecfted  to  maintain  them  with  great  zeal. 
Others  became  puritans  through  principle.  And 
now  their  affairs  put  on  a  refpedtable  appear¬ 
ance  in  proportion  as  they  became  of  confe- 
quence  their  fufferings  feemed  to  be  more  and 
more  grievous  ;  the  feverities  of  Laud  had  raif- 
ed  not  terror  as  formerly,  but  a  fort  of  indig¬ 
nant  hatred ;  and  they  became  every  day  further? 
and  further  from  liflening  to  the  leaf!  terms  of 
agreement  with  furplices,  organs,  common- 
prayer,  or  table  at  the  Weft  end  of  the  church. 
As  they  who  are  ferious  about  trifles,  are 
ferious  indeed,  their  lives  began  to  grow  mi- 
iferable  to  feveral  on  account  of  thefe  ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  and  rather  than  be  obliged  to  fa bm it  to 
them,  there  was  no  part  of  the  world  to  which 
they  would  not  have  fled  with  chearfulnefs. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  king  James  a  number 
of  perfons  of  this  perfuafion  had  fought  refuge 
in  Holland  ;  in  which,  though  a  country  of 
the  greateft  religious  freedom  in  the  world, 
they  did  not  find  themfelves  better  fatisfied 
than  they  had  been  in  England.  There  they 
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were  tolerated  indeed,  but  watched ;  their 
I  zeal  began  to  have  dangerous  languors  for 
want  of  oppofition  ;  and  being  without  power 
or  confequence,  they  grew  tired  of  the  indo¬ 
lent  fecurity  of  their  fandtuary  •  they  chofe  to 
remove  to  a  place  where  they  fhould  fee  no 
fuperior  ;  and  therefore  they  fent  an  agent  to 
England,  who  agreed  with  the  council  of 
Plymouth  for  a  tradt  of  land  in  America, 
within  their  jurifdidtion,  to  fettle  in,  after 
they  had  obtained  from  the  king  a  privilege 
to  do  fo.  The  Plymouth  council  was  a  com¬ 
pany,  who  by  their  charter  had  not  only  all 
the  coaft  of  North  America  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  Southern  parts  of  Carolina,  (the 
whole  count!  y  being  then  diftinguifhed  by 
the  names  of  South  and  North  Virginia)  as  a 
fcene  for  their  exclufive  trade  5  but  they  had 
the  entire  property  of  the  foil  befides. 

This  colony  eftablifhed  itfelf  at  a  place 
which  they  called  New  Plymouth.  They 
were  but  few  in  number ;  thev  landed  in  a 
bad  feafon ;  and  they  were  not  at  all  fupported 
but  from  their  private  funds.  The  winter 
was  premature,  and  terribly  cold.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  all  covered  with  wood,  and  afforded 
very  little  for  the  refrefhment,  of  perfons 
iickly  with  fuch  a  voyage,  or  for  fuflenance  of 
an  infant  people.  Near  half  of  them  perifhed 
by  the  fcurvy,  by  want,  and  the  feverity  of  the 
climate ;  but  they  who  furvived,  not  difpirited 

with 
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with  their  Ioffes,  nor  with  the  hardfhips  they 
were  ffill  to  endure,  fupportcd  by  the  vigour 
which  was  then  the  character  of  English¬ 
men,  and  by  the  fatisfa&ion  of  finding  them- 
felves  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fpiritual  arm,  they 
reduced  this  favage  country  to  yield  them  a 
tolerable  livelihood,  and  by  degrees  a  comfort¬ 
able  fubfiftence. 

This  little  eftablifhment  was  made  in  the 
year  1621.  Several  of  their  brethren  in 
England  labouring  under  the  fame  difficulties, 
took  the  fame  methods  of  efcaping  from  them. 
The  colony  of  puritans  infenfibly  increafed  } 
but  as  yet  they  had  not  extended  themfelves 
much  beyond  New  Plymouth.  It  was  in  the 
year  1629,  that  the  colony  began  to  flouriffi 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  foon  became 
a  confiderable  people.  By  the  clofe  of 
the  enfuing  year  they  had  built  four  towns, 
Salem,  Dorchefter,  Charles-town,  and  Bof- 
ton  which  has  fince  become  the  capital  of 
New-England.  That  enthufiafm  which  was 
reverfing  every  thing  at  home,  and  which  is 
fo  dangerous  in  every  fettled  community, 
proved  of  admirable  lervice  here.  It  became 
a  principle  of  life  and  vigour,  that  enabled 
them  to  conquer  all  the  difficulties  of  a  favage 
country.  Their  exadtand  fober  manners  proved 
a  lubditute  for  a  proper  fubordination,  and 
regular  form  of  government,  which  they  had 
for  fomc  time  wanted,  and  the  want  of  which 
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in  inch  a  country  had  otherwife  been  felt 
very  feverely. 

And  now,  not  only  they  who  found  them- 
felves  uneafyat  home  upon  a  religious  account, 
but  feveral  on  account  of  the  then  profitable 
trade  of  furs  and  fkins,  and  for  the  fake  of  the 
fifhery,  were  invited  to  fettle  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  But  this  colony  received  it’s  principal 
affiftance  from  the  difcontent.  of  feveral  great 
men  of  the  puritan  party,  who  were  it’s  pro¬ 
testors,  and  who  entertained  a  defign  of  fel¬ 
ling  amongft  them  in  New  England,  if  they 
fliould  fail  in  the  meafures  they  were  purfuing 
for  eftablifhing  the  liberty,  and  reforming  the 
religion  of  their  mother  country.  They  follicit- 
ed  grants  in  New  England,  and  were  at  a  great 
expence  in  fettling  them.  Amongft  thefe  paten¬ 
tees,  we  fee  the  lords  Brooke,  Say  and  Seale,  the 
Pelhams,  the  Hampdens,  and  the  Pyms  5  the 
names  which  afterwards  appeared  with  fomuch 
eclat  upon  a  greater  ftage.  It  was  faid  that 
fir  Matthew  Boynton,  fir  William  Conftable, 
fir  Arthur  Haflerig,  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
were  actually  upon  the  point  of  embarking 
for  New  England  ;  when  archbifhop  Laud, 
unwilling  that  fo  many  objects  of  his  hatred 
fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
power,  applied  for,  and  obtained  an  order 
from  the  court  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  tranfpor-  | 
rations ;  and  thus  he  kept  forcibly  from  vent¬ 
ing  itfelf  that  virulent  humour  which  he  lived 
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to  fee  the  definition  of  himfelf,  his  order, 
his  religion,  his  matter,  and  the  conftitution 
of  his  country.  However,  he  was  not  able  to 
prevail  fo  far  as  to  hinder  New  England  from 
receiving  vaft  reinforcements,  as  well  of  the 
clergy  who  were  deprived  of  their  livings,  or 
not  admitted  to  them  for  nonconformity,  as 
of  fuch  of  the  laity  who  adhered  to  their 
opinions. 

CHAP.  IIL 

f  I  ^  HE  part  of  New  England  called  Mafia- 
JL  chufet’s  Bay,  had  now  fettlements  very 
thick  all  along  the  fea  fliore.  Some  flips  from 
thefe  were  planted  in  the  province  of  Main 
and  New  Hampshire,  being  torn  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  flock  by  the  religious  violence,  which' 
was  the  chief  charaCteriftic  of  the  firft  fetdersj 
in  New  England.  The  patentees  we  laft 
mentioned,  principally  fettled  upon  the  river 
Connecticut,  and  eflablifhed  a  feparate  and  in- 
!  dependent  government  there  :  fome  perfons 
having  before  that  fixed  themfelves  upon  the 
borders  of  this  river,  who  fled  from  the  ty¬ 
ranny  arifing  from  the  religious  differences 
!  which  were  moulded  into  the  firft  principles 
of  the  Plymouth  and  Maflachufet’s  colonies. 

|  For  a  confiderable  time  the  people  of  New 
England  had  hardly  any  that  deferved  the 
name  of  a  regular  form  of  government.  The 
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court  took  very  little  care  of  them.  By  their 
charter  they  were  empowered  to  eftablifh  fuch 
an  order,  and  to  make  fuch  laws  as  they 
pleafed,  provided  they  were  not  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  England.  A  point  not  eafily  fettled, 
neither  was  there  any  means  appointed  for 

(fettling  it.  As  they  who  compofed  the 
new  colonies  were  generally  perfons  of  a  con- 
traded  way  of  thinking,  and  mod  violent 
enthufiafts,  they  imitated  the  Jewifh  polity 
in  almoft  all  refpeds ;  and  adopted  the  books 
of  Mofes  as  the  law  of  the  land.  The  firft 
laws  which  they  made  were  grounded  upon 
them,  and  were  therefore  very  ill  fuited  to  the 
cuftoms,  genius,  or  circumfiances  of  that 
country,  and  of  thofe  times  5  for  which  reafon 
they  have  fince  fallen  into  difufe. 

As  to  religion,  it  was,  as  I  have  faid,  the 
puritan.  In  England  this  could  hardly  be 
confidered  as  a  formed  fed  at  the  time  of 
their  emigration,  fince  feveral  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  epifcopal  ordination  were  reckoned  to 
belong  to  it.  But  as  foon  as  they  found  them- 
felves  at  liberty  in  America,  they  fell  into  a 
way  very  little  different  from  the  independent 
mode.  Every  parifh  was  fovereign  with¬ 
in  itfelf.  Synods  indeed  were  occafionally 
called,  but  they  ferved  only  to  prepare  and 
digeft  matters,  which  were  to  receive  their 
fandion  from  the  approbation  of  the  feveral 
churches.  The  fynods  could  exercife  no 

branch 


to  dodrine  or  to  difcipline.  They  had  no 
power  of  excommunication.  They  could  only 
refufe  to  hold  communion  with  thofe  whofo 
principles  and  practices  they  difliked.  The 
magiftrates  aflifted  in  thofe  fynods,  not  only 
|  to  hear,  but  to  deliberate  and  determine.  From 
fuch  a  form  as  this,  great  religious  freedom 
might,  one  would  have  imagined,  be  well 
expeded.  But  the  truth  is,  they  had  no 


periecutions  let  up  nere  was  againit  a  lmall 
party  which  arofe  amongft  themfelves,  who 
were  hardy  enough  to  maintain,  that  the  civil 
magifcrate  had  no  lawful  power  to  ufe  corn- 
pul  for  y  meafures  in  affairs  of  religion.  After 
harraffing  thefe  people  by  all  the  vexatious 
ways  imaginable,  they  obliged  them  to  fly  out 
of  their  jurifdidion.  Thefo  emigrants  fet¬ 
tled  themfelves  to  the  Southward,  near  Cape 
Cod,  where  they  formed  a  new  government 
upon  their  own  principles,  and  built  a  town, 
which  they  called  Providence.  This  has  fince 
made  the  fourth  and  fmalleft,  but  not  the 
worft  inhabited  of  the  New  England  govern¬ 
ments,  called  Rhode  Ifland,  from  an  iiland  of 
that  name  which  forms  a  part  of  it.  As  a 
perfecution  gave  rife  to  the  firfl:  fettlement  of 
New  England,  fo  a  fubfequent  perfecution  in 
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colony  gave  rife  to  new  colonies,  and  this 
facilitated  the  fpreading  of  the  people  over 
the  country. 

If  men,  merely  for  the  moderation  of  their 
fentiments,  were  expofed  to  fuch  fevere  treat¬ 
ment,  it  was  not  to  be  expelled  that  others 
fhould  efcape  unpunilhed.  The  very  firft 
colony  had  hardly  fet  it’s  foot  on  fhore  in 
America,  when  finding  that  fome  amongft 
them  were  falfe  brethren,  and  ventured  to 
make  ufe  of  the  common  prayer,  they  found 
means  of  making  the  country  fo  uneafy  to 
them,  that  they  were  glad  to  fly  back  to 
England. 

o 


As  foon  as  they  began  to  think  of  making 


laws,  I  find  no  lefs  than  five  about  matters  of 


religion ;  all  contrived,  and  not  only  con¬ 


trived,  but  executed  in  fome  refpects  with  fo 
much  rigour,  that  the  perfection  which 
drove  the  puritans  out  of  England,  might  be 
coniidered  as  great  lenity  and  indulgence  in 
the  comparifon.  For  in  the  firfi  of  thefe 
laws,  they  deprive  every  one  who  does  not 
communicate  with  their  eftablifhed  church,  of 


the  right  to  his  freedom,  or  a  vote  in  the 


election  of  any  of  their  magi  fixates.  In  the 
fecond,  they  fentence  to  banilhment  any  who 
fhould  oppofe  the  fourth  commandment,  or 
deny  the  validity  of  infant  baptifm,  or  the 
authority  of  magiftrates.  In  the  third,  they 
condemn  quakers  to  banilhment,  and  make  it 

capital 
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capital  for  them  to  return.  And  not  flopping 
at  the  offenders,  they  lay  heavy  fines  upon 
all  who  (hould  bring  them  into  the  province, 
or  even  harbour  them  for  an  hour.  In  the 
fourth  they  provide  banifhment,  and  death  in 
cafe  of  return,  for  jefuits  and  Popifh  prielfs 
of  every  denomination.  In  the  fifth  they  de¬ 
cree  death  to  any  who  fhall  worfhip  images. 
After  they  had  provided  fuch  a  complete  code 
of  perfection,  they  were  not  long  without  op¬ 
portunities  of  reading  bloody  lectures  upon  it. 
The  quakers,  warmed  with  that  fpirit  which 
animates  the  beginning  of  moft  feds,  had 
fpread  their  dodrines  all  over  the  Britifh  do¬ 
minions  in  Europe,  and  began  at  lafl  to  fpread 
them  with  equal  zeal  in  America.  The 
clergy  and  the  magiftrates  in  New-England 
took  the  alarm  ;  they  feized  upon  fome  of 
thofe  people,  they  fet  them  in  the  flocks  and 
in  the  pillory  without  effed ;  they  fcourged, 
they  imprifoned,  they  banifhed  them  •  they 
treated  all  thofe  who  feemed  to  commiferate 
their  fufferings  with  great  rigour  •  but  their 
perfecution  had  no  other  effed  than  to  in¬ 
flame  their  own  cruelty  and  the  zeal  of  the 
fufferers.  The  conflancy  of  the  quakers 
under  their  fufferings  begot  a  pity  and  dleem 
for  their  perfons,  and  an  approbation  of  their 
dodrines  their  profelyt.es  increafed ;  the 
quakers  returned 'as  faftas  they  were  banifhed  * 
and  the  fury  of  the  ruling  party  was  raifed  to 
Vol.  L  fuch 
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fuch  a  height,  that  they  proceeded  to  the  molt 
fanguinary  extremities.  Upon  the  law  they 
had  made,  they  feized  at  different  times  upon 
five  of  thofe  who  had  returned  from  banilh- 
ment,  condemned  and  hanged  them.  It  is 
unknown  how  far  their  madnefs  had  extend¬ 
ed,  if  an  order  from  the  king  and  council  in 
England  about  the  year  1661  had  not  inter- 
pofed  to  reftrain  them. 

It  is  a  talk  not  very  agreeable  to  infill  upon 
fuch  matters;  but  in  reality,  things  of  this 
nature  form  the  greateft  part  of  the  hillory  of 
New  England,  for  along  time.  They  perfecuted 
the  anabaptills,  who  were  no  inconliderable 
body  amongll  them,  with  almoll  an  equal  fe- 
verity.  In  fhort,  this  people,  who  in  England 
could  not  bear  being  chaftifed  with  rods,  had 
no  fooner  got  free  from  their  fetters  than 
they  fcourged  their  fellow  refugees  with  fcor- 
pions ;  though  the  abfurdity,  as  well  as  the 
injuftice  of  fuch  a  proceeding  in  them,  might 
ilare  them  in  the  face  ! 

One  may  obferve,  that  men  of  all  perfuaiions 
confine  the  word  perfection,  and  all  the  ill 
ideas  of  injuftice  and  violence  which  belong 
to  it,  folely  to  thofe  feverities  which  are  exer- 
cifed  upon  themfelves,  or  upon  the  party  they 
are  inclined  to  favour.  Whatever  is  inflidted 
upon  others,  is  a  juft  punifhment  upon  obfti- 
nate  impiety,  and  not  a  reftraint  upon  con¬ 
fident  ious  differences.  The  perfecution  we 

have 
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have  ourfelves  fuffered,  is  a  good  ground  for 
retaliation  againft  an  old  enemy  ;  and  if  one 
jof  our  friends  and  fellow  fufferers  fhould 
prove  fo  wicked  as  to  quit  our  caufe,  and 
jweaken  it  by  his  diflention,  he  deferves  to  be 
punifhed  yet  more  than  the  old  enemy  him- 
felf.  Befides  this,  the  zealous  never  fail  to 
draw  political  inferences  from  religious  tenets, 
by  which  they  intereft  the  magiftrate  in  the 
difpute  ;  and  then  to  the  heat  of  a  religious 
fervour  is  added  the  fury  of  a  party  zeal.  All 
jintercourfe  is  cut  off  between  the  parties. 
They  lofe  all  knowledge  of  each  other,  tho* 
countrymen  and  neighbours,  and  are  there- 
rore  eafily  impofed  upon  with  the  moft  ab¬ 
surd  ftories  concerning  each  other's  opinions 
xnd  practices.  They  judge  of  the  hatred  of 
he  adverfe  fide  by  their  own.  Then  fear  is 
idded  to  their  hatred  $  and  preventive  injuries 
■rife  from  their  fear.  The  remembrance  of 
he  paft,  the  dread  of  the  future,  the  prefent 
11,  will  join  together  to  urge  them  forward  to 
he  moft  violent  courfes. 

Such  is  the  manner  of  proceeding  of  re- 
igious  parties  towards  each  other  ;  and  in  this 
efpe<5t  the  New  England  people  are  not  worfe 
han  the  reft  of  mankind,  nor  was  their  feve- 
ity  any  juft  matter  of  reflexion  upon  that 
laode  of  religion  which  they  profefs.  No 
eiigion  whatfoever,  true  or  falfe,  can  excufe 
:’s  own  members,  or  accufe  thofe  of  any  other 
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upon  the  fcore  of  perfecution.  The  principles 
which  give  rile  to  it  are  common  to  all  man¬ 
kind,  and  they  influence  them  as  they  are 
men,  and  not  as  they  belong  to  this  or  that 
perfuafion.  In  all  perfuafions  the  bigots  are 
perfecutors ;  the  men  of  a  cool  and  reafonable 
piety  are  favourers  of  toleration  5  becaufe  the 
foi  mei  fort  of  men  not  taking  the  pains  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  their  adver- 
faries  tenets,  conceive  them  to  be  fo  abfurd 
and  monftrous,  that  no  man  of  fenfe  can 
give  into  them  in  good  earned:.  For  which 
reafon  they  are  convinced  that  fome  oblique 
bad  motive  induces  them  to  pretend  to  the 
belief  of  luch  dodtrines,  and  to  the  maintain- 
ing  of  them  with  obflmacy.  This  is  a  very 
general  principle  in  all  religious  differences, 
and  it  is  the  corner  /tone  of  all  perfecution. 

Befides  the  difputes  with  thofe  of  another 
denomination,  the  independents  were  for  a 
long  time  harrafled  with  one  in  the  bowels  of 
their  own  churches.  The  hale  difpute  about 
grace  and  works  produced  diflentions,  riots, 
and  almoft  a  cfvil  war  in  the  colony.  The 
famous  fir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  an  en- 
thufiaftic,  giddy,  turbulent  man,  of  a  no  very 
good  difpofition,  came  hither  with  fome  of 
the  adventurers  ;  and  rather  than  remain  idle, 
plaid  at  fmall  games  in  New  England,  where 
the  people  had  chofen  him  governor.  It  is  not 
hard  to  conceive,  how  fuch  a  man,  at  the 
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head  of  fuch  a  people,  and  engaged  in  fuch 


controverfy,  could  throw  every  thing  into  con- 
fufion.  In  the  very  height  of  this  hopeful 
difpute  they  had  a  war  upon  their  hands  with 
fome  of  the  Indian  nations.  Their  country 
was  terribly  harraffed,  and  numbers  were 
every  day  murdered  by  the  incur fions  of  the 
enemy.  All  this  time  they  had  an  army  in 
readinefs  for  action,  which  they  would  not 
fuffer  to  march  even  to  defend  their  own 
lives  and  poffeffions,  becaufe  <£  many  of  the 
c‘  officers  and  foldiers  were  under  a  covenant 
cc  of  works.” 


CHAP.  IV. 


WHEN  the  New  England  puritans  be¬ 
gan  to  breathe  a  little  from  thefe  dif- 
fentions,  and  had  their  hands  tied  up  from 
perfecuting  the  quakers  and  anabaptifts,  they 
fell  not  long  after  into  another  madnels  of  a 
yet  more  extraordinary  and  dangerous  kind, 
which,  like  fome  epidemical  difeafe,  ran 
through  the  whole  country,  and  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  delu- 
lions  recorded  in  hiftory.  This  tragedy  began 
in  the  year  1692. 

There  is  a  town  in  New  England,  which 
they  fanatically  called  Salem.  One  Paris  was 
the  minifler  there.  He  had  two  daughters 


troubled 
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troubled  with  convulsions ;  which  being  at¬ 
tended  with  fome  of  thole  extraordinary  ap¬ 
pearances,  not  unfrequent  in  fuch  diforders,  he 
imagined  they  were  bewitched.  As  foon  as 
he  concluded  upon  witchcraft  as  the  caufe  of 
the  diflemper,  the  next  enquiry  was  how  to 
find  out  the  perfon  who  had  bewitched  them. 
He  caft  his  eyes  upon  an  Indian  fervant  woman 
of  his  own,  whom  he  frequently  beat,  and 
ufed  her  with  fuch  feverity,  that  fhe  at  laft 
confeffed  herfelf  the  witch,  and  was  commit- 
ted  to  gaol,  where  fhe  lay  for  a  long  time. 

The  imaginations  of  the  people  were  not 
yet  fufficiently  heated  to  make  a  very  formal 
bufirsefs  of  this;  therefore  they  were  content  to 
diichaige  her  from  priion  after  a  long  con¬ 
finement,  and  to  fell  her  as  a  Have  for  her 
fees. 

However,  as  this  example  fet  the  difcourfe 
about  witchcraft  afloat,  fome  people,  troubled 
with  a  fimilar  complaint,  began  to  fancy  them- 
felves  bewitched  too.  Perfons  in  an  'ill  ftate 
of  health  are  naturally  fond  of  finding  out 
caufes  for  their  diflempers ;  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  extraordinary,  and  call  the  eyes  of  the 
public  upon  them.  There  was  perhaps  fome- 
thing  of  malice  in  the  affair  befides.  For  one 
of  the  firfi:  objedls  whom  they  fixed  upon  was 
Mr.  Burroughs,  a  gentleman  who  had  former¬ 
ly  been  minifier  of  Salem  ;  but  upon  fome  of 
the;  religious  difputes  which  divided  the  coun- 

try, 
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try,  he  differed  with  his  flock,  and  left  them. 
This  man  was  tried  with  two  others  for 
witchcraft  by  a  fpecial  commiflion  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  directed  to  fome  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  bed  fortunes,  and  reputed  to  be  of 
the  befl;  underftandings  in  the  country.  Before 
thefe  judges,  a  piece  of  evidence  was  delivered, 
the  moft  weak  and  childifh,  the  mod  repug¬ 
nant  to  itfelf,  and  to  common  fenfe,  that  per¬ 
haps  ever  was  known  upon  any  ferious  occa- 
fion.  Yet  by  thofe  judges,  upon  that  evidence, 
and  the  verdid  founded  upon  it,  this  minifter, 
a  man  of  a  mod  unexceptionable  character, 
and  two  others,  men  irreproachable  in  their 
lives,  were  fentenced  to  die,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  hanged.  Then  thefe  vidims  of  the 
popular  madnefs  were  Aript  naked,  and  their 
bodies  thrown  into  a  pit,  half  covered  with 
earth,  and  left  to  the  difcretion  of  birds  and 
wild  beads.  Upon  the  fame  evidence  in  a 
little  time  after  fixteen  more  differed  death, 
the  greated  part  of  them  dying  in  the  mod 
exemplary  fentiments  of  piety,  and  with  the 
flronged  profefiions  of  their  innocence.  One 
man  refufing  to  plead,  differed  in  the  cruel 
manner  the  law  di-reds  on  that  occadon,  by  a 
flow  preffure  to  death. 

The  imaginations  of  the  people,  powerfully 
affeded  by  thefe  (hocking  examples,  turned 
upon  nothing  but  the  mod  gloomy  and  horrid 
ideas.  The  mod  ordinary  and  innocent 

L  £  actions 
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aChons  were  metamorphofed  into  magical 
ceremonies,  and  the  fury  of  the  people  aug¬ 
mented  in  proportion  as  this  gloom  of  imagi¬ 
nation  increafed.  The  flame  fpread  with  rage 
and  rapidity  into  every  part  of  country. 
INieither  the  tendernefs  of  youth,  nor  the 
infirmity  of  age,  nor  the  honour  of  the  fex 
noi  the  facrednefs  of  the  miniftry,  nor  the  re- 
ipeCtabie  condition  of  fortune  or  character 
was  the  lea  ft  protection.  Children  of  eleven 
years  old  were  taken  up  for  forceries.  The 
women  were  ftripped  in  the  moft  fhame- 
ful  manner  to  fearch  them  for  magical  teats. 

1  fie  fcorbutic  ftains  common  on  the  flcins  of 
old  perfons,  were  called  the  devil’s  pinches, 
rins  was  indifputable  evidence  againft  them 
As  fuch  they  admitted  every  idle  flying  re¬ 
port,  and  even  ftories  of  ghofts,  which  thev 
honoured  with  a  name,  not  found  in  our  law 

b°w.'  rhey  Cailed  them  SpeBral  Evidence. 

What  tneie  extraordinary  teftimonies  want¬ 
ed  was  compleated  by  the  torture  ;  by  which 
a  number  of  thefe  unhappy  victims  were 
onven  to  confefs  whatever  their  tormentors 
thought  proper  to  dictate  to  them.  Some 
women  owned  they  had  been  lain  with  by 

and  abominable01^  ^ 

aJ1  %nf. difficult  to  imagine  the  deplorable 
Mate  of  tins  province,  when  all  mens  lives  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  caprice  and  folly  of  difeafed 

and 
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and  diftraded  minds  \  when  revenge  and 
malice  had  a  full  opportunity  of  wreaking 
jthemfelves  in  the  mo  ft  dreadful  and  bloody 
manner,  by  an  inflrument  that  was  always 
in  readinefs,  and  to  which  the  public  phren- 
zy  gave  a  certain  and  dangerous  effect.  What 
was  a  yet  worfe  circumftance,  the  wretches 
who  fuffered  the  torture,  being  not  more  pref- 
Ifed  to  own  themfelves  guilty  than  to  difco- 
ver  their  affociates  and  accomplices,  unable 
to  give  any  real  account,  named  people  at 
random,  who  were  immediately  taken  bp, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  cruel  manner  upon  this 
iextorted  evidence.  An  univerfal  terror  and 
confirmation  feized  upon  all.  Some  prevent¬ 
ed  accufation,  and  charged  themfelves  with 
witchcraft,  and  fo  efcaped  death.  Others 
fled  the  province  ;  and  many  more  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  fly.  The  prifons  were  crouded  ; 
people  were  executed  daily  ;  yet  the  rage  of 
the  accufers  was  as  frefh  as  ever,  and  the 
number  of  the  witches  and  the  bewitch¬ 
ed  increafed  every  hour.  A  magiftrate 
who  had  committed  forty  perfons  for  this 
crime,  fatigued  with  fo  difagreeable  an  em¬ 
ployment,  and  afhamed  of  the  fhare  he  had 
in  it,  refufed  to  grant  any  more  warrants.  He 
was  himfelf  immediately  accufed  of  forcery ; 
|and  thought  himfelf  happy  in  leaving  his  fa¬ 
mily  and  fortune,  and  efcaping  with  life  out 
pf  the  province,  A  jury  ftruck  with  the  af- 

feding 
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fedling  manner,  and  thefolemn  aflurances  of 
innocence  of  a  woman  brought  before  them 
ventured  to  acquit  her,  but  the  judges  fent 
them  in  again  ;  and  in  an  imperious  manner 
forced  them  to  find  the  woman  guilty,  and 
file  was  hanged  immediately. 

•  The  magiftrates  and  minifters,  whofe  pru¬ 
dence  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  heal¬ 
ing  this  diftemper,  and  alfuaging  it’s  fury, 
threw  in  new  combuftible  matter.  They 
encouraged  the  accufers ;  they  aflifted  at  the 
examinations,  and  they  extorted  the  confefli- 
ons  of  witches.  None  fignalized  their  zeal 
more  upon  this  occafion  than  Sir  William 
Phips  the  governor,  a  New  England  man,  of 
the  lowed;  birth,  and  yet  meaner  education  j 
who  having  raifed  a  fudden  fortune  by  a  lucky 
accident,  was  knighted,  and  afterwards  made 
governor  of  this  province.  Dodtor  Encreafe 


lar  minifters  after  tweuty  executions  had  been 
made,  addreffed  Sir  William  Phips  with 
thanks  for  what  he  had  done,  and  with  ex¬ 
hortations  to  proceed  in  fo  laudable  a  work. 

The  accufers  encouraged  in  this  manner  did 
not  know  where  to  flop,  nor  how  to  proceed. 
They  were  at  a  lofs  for  objedts.  They  began 
at  laft  to  accufe  the  judges  themfelves.  What 
was  worfe,  the  neareft  relations  of  Mr.  En- 


creafe 
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creafe  Mather  were  involved,  and  witchcraft 
began  even  to  approach  the  governor’s  own 
family.  It  was  now  high  time  to  give  things 
another  turn.  The  accufers  were  difcou-v 


raged  by  authority.  One  hundred 


who  lay  in  prifon,  were  difcharged.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  more  were  under  accufation  ;  they 
were  paffed  over ;  and  thofe  who  had  receiv-  )  " 
ed  fentence  of  death,  were  reprieved,  and  in 
due  time  pardoned.  A  few  cool  moments 
fhewed  them  the  grofs  and  ftupid  error 
that  had  carried  them  away,  and  which  was 
utterly  invifible  to  them  all  the  while  they 
were  engaged  in  this  ftrange  profecution. 
They  grew  heartily  afhamed  of  what  they  had 
done.  But  what  was  infinitely  mortifying, 
the  quakers  took  occafion  to  attribute  all  this 
mifchief  to  a  judgment  on  them  for  their 
perfecution.  A  general  faft  was  appointed ; 
praying  God  to  pardon  all  the  errors  of  his 
fervants  and  people  in  a  late  tragedy,  raifed 
amongft  them  by  Satan  and  his  inftruments. 

This  was  the  laft  paroxifm  of  the  puritanic  \\ 
enthufiafm  in  New  England.  This  violent 
fit  carried  off  fo  much  of  that  humour,  that 
the  people  there  are  now  grown  fomewhat 
like  the  reft  of  mankind  in  their  manners,  and 
have  much  abated  of  their  perfecuting  fpirit. 

It  is  not  an  incurious  fpeculation  to  confi- 
der  thefe  remarkable  fallies  of  the  human 
mind,  out  of  it’s  ordinary  courfe.  Whole  na¬ 


tions 
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tions  are  often  carried  away  by  what  would 
never  influence  one  man  of  fenfe.  The  caufe 
is  originally  weak,  and  to  be  fupprelTed  with¬ 
out  great  difficulty  ;  but  then  it’s  weaknefs 
prevents  any  fufpicion  of  the  mifchief  until 
it  rs  too  late  to  think  of  fuppreffing  it  at  all. 
In  fuch  cafes  the  more  weak,  improbable,  and 
inconfiflent  any  flory  is,  the  more  powerful 
and  general  is  it’s  efleft,  being  helped  on  by 
e  ign  in  fome,  by  folly  in  others,  and  kept  up 

7  all.  The  more  extraordinary 

o  e.ign,  the  more  dreadful  the  crime,  the 
lefs  we  examine  into  the  proofs.  The  charge 
and  the  evidence  of  fome  things  is  the  fame. 
However,  in  fome  time  the  minds  of  people 
cool,  and  they  are  aftonifhed  how  they  ever 
came  to  be  fo  affedted. 


CHAP.  V. 


THE  events  in  the  hiftory  of  New 
England,  their  difputes  with  their  Go¬ 
vernors,  the  variations  in  their  charters,  a^nc 
their  wars  with  the  Indians,  afford  very  little 
uleful  or  agreeable  matter.  In  their  wan 
there  was  very  little  condudt  fhewn  ;  and 
though  they  prevailed  in  the  end,  in  a  man- 
nei  to  the  extirpation  of  that  race  of  people, 

yet 
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vet  the  Indians  had  always  great  advantages  in 
the  beginning  ,  and  the  raeafutes  of  the  Engltfc 
to  opoofe  them,  were  generally  injudicioufly 
taken!  Their  manner  too  of  treating  them  in 
the  beginning  was  fo  indifcreet  (for  it  was  in 
general  no  worfel  as  to  provoke  them  as  muc 
to  thofe  wars,  as  the  French  influence  has 

done  lince  that  time.  t  i 

The  country  which  we  call  New  Eng  an  , 
is  in  length  fomething  lefs  than  three  hunt  re 

miles ;  at  the  broadeft  part  it  h  about  two  hun 

dred,  if  we  carry  it  on  to  thofe  tiafts  which 

are  poffeffed  by  the  French;  but  CfQCS 

the  part  we  have  fettled,  in  gener  , 
not  extend  any  where  very  much  above  fixty 

miles  from  the  feacoaft  .  «.  j 

This  country  lies  between  the  4 
,cth  degrees  of  North  latitude.  Though 
it5  is  fituated  almoft  ten  degrees  nearer  _  the 
fun  than  we  are  in  England,  yet  me  wrnet 
begins  earlier,  lafts  longer,  and  is  mcon  - 
parably  more  fevere  than  it  is  with  us.  The 
fummer  again  is  extremely  hot  and  more  fe  - 
vently  fo  than  in  places  which  lie  unaei t t 
fame  parallels  in  Europe.  However,  both 
the  heat  and  the  cold  are  now  far  moie  mo¬ 
derate,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  air  in  a 
refpe&s  far  better  than  our  people  found  it 
their  firft  fettlement.  The  clearing  away  the 

woods,  and  the  opening  the  ground  every 
5  where, 
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where,  has  by  giving  a  free  paffage  to  the  air 
carried  off  thofe  noxious  vapours  which  we  e’ 

tZC)l  Thi  :°  ^  heacth,°f  AC 

S'.  The  temPer  of  the  %  is  generally 
fe  “  f“mmer  anduin/inter  /cry  fffddy  and 
ferene.  Two  months  frequently  pafs  without 

the  appearance  of  a  cloud.  Their  rains  are 
heavy  and  foon  over.  ains  are 

heIh^  of  New  England  is  various,  but 
njS*  ,  yo“  aPPr°ach  the  Southward.  It 
ffords  excellent  meadows  in  the  low  ^rounds 
an  very  good  pafture  almoft  every  where’ 
They  commonly  allot  at  the  rate  of  tUaCr£ 

which mthc/nanie  °f  \C0W>  The  meadows 

a  .onh„ih2y  ^  tebeimyMd 

two  tons,  but  the  hay  is  rank  and  four^This 
ountry  is  not  very  favourable  to  any  of  the 

ka ST  kKin  °I grain-  The  lean's  fub- 
je<a  to  be  blafted ,  the  barley  is  an  hungry 

the  "inff  d  thC  °atS  TC  ,ean  and  e^affy.  But 
the  Indian  com,  which  makes  the  genera 

M  of  ,  h«  lowofttaof  people,  JXs 
•  ‘  r  n  ' Is*  as  1C  IS  a  Species  of  grain  not  fn 

thTof  Jl  T”  and  ,s“  fe 

increafe  I  nfS"’-  Wh‘S.h  >’ield5  greaKfl 
ancreafe,  I  /hall  give  a  ffort  defcription  of  it 

c/wL?  ^  Thich  the  native  Americans 
•  weachin,  is  known  in  fome  of  the  South 

Cm  °f  A»>»iaa  by  the  na™  of„“£ 

The 
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c  in  length,  conflflmg 

The  ear  is  about  a  fpan  m  J  acc0rding  to 
eight  rows  of  the  corn,  o  thirty 

the  goodnefs  of  the  ground  J  the  grain 

8ra'ns  »  r?;w  °  not  unfte  a  ,.H  of 

hangs  a  fort  of  flower,  Uoc>  greemfo, 

fdk,  of  vanouscolou,  which  gives  this 
black,  fpeckled,  ftnpe  appearance 

corn  as  it  grows  a  ve  y  which  prevail 

The  grain  is  of  all  th  j  yellow  and 

in  the  flower  but  rooft  r  q  7  feet  high, 

white.  The  ftalks  grow  Ax  ox  ^  They 

and  are  of  a  and  other 

are  lefs  high  in  Nc  ,  Sin  Virginia,  and 
Northern  countries,  tha  d_  They 

thofe  which  he  more  to .the  I Sout  ^  thefe 
are  jointed  like  a  cane  ad  flags> 

joints  {hoot  out  a  nu  ,  r  dder  for  the  cattle, 
that  make  very  good .  d  ofwhich  a  fyrup 

The  ftalk  is  full  of  a  3  >  £requently  made, 

as  fweet  as  fugar  as  ^  fowed  in  little 

This  grain  is  _  gene  y  tive  cultiva- 

fquares,  and  re(lu'rf  a  ^  it  flourifhes  moft 
tion.  The  ground  in  ^  intermixture 

is  light  and  fandy,  with  f  fufficient  for 
of  loam.  About  «  P«^  produces  about 
an  acre,  which  at  NeJ  England  peo- 

twenty-five  bufhe  this  grain,  but 

pie  not  only  make  bread  which  is  not 

they  mal.  and  “er,‘  the  greater  part  of 

Sto  u  made  of  nrolaffa,  hopped  , 
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the  addition  fometimes  of  the  tops  of  the 
fpruce  fir  infufed. 

They  raife  in  New  England,  befides  this  and 
other  fpecies  of  grain,  a  large  quantity  of  flax, 
and  have  made  eflfays  upon  hemp,  that  have 
been  far  from  unfuccefsful.  An  acre  of  their 
Cow-pen  land  produces  about  a  ton  of  this 
commodity  ;  but  the  land  is  pretty  foon  exhauf- 
ted.  This  plant  probably  requires  a  climate 
more  uniformly  warm  than  New  England ;  for 
though  the  greater  part  of  our  hemp  is  brought 
to  us  from  Northern  ports,  yet  it  is  in  the 
more  Southerly  provinces  of  Ruffia,  that  the 
beft  which  comes  to  our  market  is  produced. 

Their  horned  cattle  are  very  numerous  in 
New  England,  and  feme  of  them  very  large. 
Oxen  have  been  killed  here  of  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  weight.  Hogs  likewife  are  numerous, 
and  particularly  excellent ;  and  fome  fo  large 
as  to  weigh  twenty-five  fcore.  They  have 
befides,  a  breed  of  fmall  horfes,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy.  They  pace  naturally,  though 
in  no  very  graceful  or  eafy  manner,  but  with 
fuch  fwiftnefs,  and  for  fo  long  a  continuance, 
as  muff  appear  almoft  incredible  to  thofe 
who  have  not  experienced  it.  They  have  a 
®reat -number  of  iheep  too,  and  or  a  good  kind. 
The  wool  is  of  a  ftaple  fufficiently  long,  but  it 
is  not  near  fo  fine  as  that  of  England.  How¬ 
ever,  they  manufacture  a  great  deal  of  it  veiy 

fuccefsfully.  I  have  feen  cloths  made  there, 

which 
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which  were  of  as  clofe  and  firm  a  contexture 
tho’  not  fo  fine,  as  our  beft  drabs }  they  were 
thick,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  fupen 
the  ordinary  wear  of  countiy  peop  , 
thing  we  make  in  England. 


CHAP.  VI. 

HERE  are  in  this  country  many  gen¬ 
ii  tlemen  of  confiderable  landed  eftates, 
which  they  let  to  farmers,  or  manage  by  their 
Rewards  or  overfeers ;  but  the  greater  pa 
the  people  is  compofed  of  a  fubftantia  y  - 
„ Jry  who  cultivate  thetr  own  freeholds, 

without  a  dependence  upon  ' 

denceand  their  own  mduftry.  Thei 
holds  generally  pafs  to  thetr.childten  in  the 
way  of  gavelkind  ;  which  keeps  them i  h  orn 
being  almoft  ever  able  to  emerge  out  of  tlm 
original  happy  mediocrity.  _  This  mann 
inheriting  has  here  an  additional  good  effU  . 
It  makes  the  people  the  more  ieaay  | 

backward  into  the^  uncultivated  parts  of 

country  where  land  is  to  be  nad  a  c.  J  . 
andin  Lger  portions.  The  people  »y  their  being 
generally  freeholders,  and  by  their  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  have  a  very  free,  bold, an  iep 

Ipirit.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  °':a  fY 
fort  fo  independent,  or  poffefs  fo  many  of  t 
conveniencies  of  life;  they  aie  u 

Vol:  II.  M  their 
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their  infancy  to  the  exercife  of  arms  ;  .  and 
they  have  a  militia,  which  for  a  militia  is  by 
no  means  contemptible  ;  and  certainly  if  thefe 
men  were  fomewhat  more  regularly  trained, 
and  in  better  fubordination,  it  would  oe  1m- 
poffible  to  find  in  any  countiy,  01  in  any  time 
ancient  or  modern,  an  army  bettei  conftituted 
than  that  which  New  England  can  furnifh. 
This  too  is  much  the  beft  peopled  of  any  of 
our  colonies  upon  the  continent.  It  is  judged 
that  the  four  provinces  which  it  comprifes, 
contain  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  fouls,  including  a  very  fmall  number  of 
blacks  and  Indians  ;  the  reft  are  whites. 
Douglafs,  who  feems  to  be  well  informed  in 
this  point,  proportions  them  as  follows, 


Maflachufets  bay, 

200,000 

Connecticut, 

100,000 

Rhode  Ifland, 

30,000 

New  Hampfhire, 

24,000 

■  •  !  •  -j  i 

354,000 

Thefe  four  governments  are  confederated 
for  their  common  defence.  Vve  have  {hewn 
how  thefe  feveral  governments  have  arifen. 
The  moil  confiderable  of  them  for  riches 
and  number  of  people,  though  not  for  extent 
of  territorry,  is  Maflachufets  bay.  This  pro- 

|;  .  vince  like  the  others  had  originally  a  power  of 

chafing 


■■■Ml 


.  - 
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chufing  every  one  of  their  own  magiftrates ; 
the  governor,  the  council,  the  affembly, — all  > 
and  of  making  fuch  laws  as  they  thought  pro¬ 
per,  without  fending  them  home  for  the  ap-  - 
probation  of  the  crown.  But  being  accufed 
of  having  abufed  this  freedom,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond,  they 
were  deprived  of  it  by  a  judgment  in  a  quo 
warranto  in  the  king’s  bench  in  England. 
They  remained  from  that  time  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion  without  any  charter.  Some  time  after 
!  the  revolution  they  received  a  new  one,  which 
though  very  favourable,  was  much  inferior  to 
the  extenfive  privileges  of  the  former  charter, 
which  indeed  were  too  extenfive  for  a  colo- 
|  ny,  and  what  left  little  more  than  a  nominal 
dependence  on  the  mother  country,  and  the 
crown  itfelf.  But  now,  the  governor,  lieu¬ 
tenant  governor,  and  the  chief  places  of  the 
law  and  in  the  revenue,  are  in  the  difpofal  of 
the  crown  ;  fo  is  the  militia ;  and  tho’  the  coun¬ 
cil  is  chofen  by  the  reprefentatives  of the  people, 
yet  the  governor  has  a  negative  which  gives’ 
him  an  influence,  fufficient  to  preferve  the 
prerogative  entire.  Appeals  for  fums  above 
three  hundred  pounds  are  admitted  to  the 
:  king  and  council,  and  all  laws  puffed  here 
muff  be  remitted  to  England;  where  if  they 
|  do  not  receive  a  negative  from  the  crown  in 
three  years,  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  valid, 
and  are  to  have  the  effect  of  laws ;  which  they 
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are  to  have  likcwife  until  the  time  that  the 
king  s  refolutioa  is  known.  But  one  point 
has  been  long  and  refolutely  difputed  in  this 
colony  ;  the  grant  of  a  certain  falary  to  their 
governor.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
induce  them  to  this  meafure  ;  but  to  no  effeCt. 
They  think  a  dependence  on  the  people  for 
his  falary  the  molt  effectual  method  of  re¬ 
training  the  governor  from  any  unpopular 
adts.  To  the  MafTachufets  government  is 
united  the  ancient  colony  of  Plymouth,  and 
the  territory  which  is  called  Main. 

The  colony  of  Connecticut,  which  lies 
upon  a  river  of  the  fame  name  to  the  South 
of  this  province,  has  preferved  it’s  ancient 
privileges,  which  are  now  as  confiderable  as 
thofe  of  MafTachufets  were  formerly.  At  the 
time  that  the  charter  of  the  former  was  attack¬ 
ed,  that  of  this  government  was  threatened 
with  the  fame  fate.  But  they  agreed  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  king’s  pleafure ;  therefore,  no 
judgment  was  given  againft  them ;  and  being 
found  in  this  condition  at  the  revolution,  it 
was  judged  that  they  were  in  full  pofieffion  of 
their  old  charter,  and  have  fo  continued  ever  fince. 

The  third  and  fmalleft  of  the  provinces 
which  compofe  New  England,  is  Rhode 
Bland.  This  confifts  of  a  fmall  ifland  of  that 
name,  and  the  old  plantation  of  Providence. 
Thefe  united  plantations  had  a  charter  the 
\  &me  with  that  of  Connecticut,  and  they  have 

preferved 
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preferved  it  by  the  fame  method.  In  this 
I  province  is  an  unlimited  freedom  of  religion, 

;  agreeable  to  the  firft  principles  of  it’s  founda- 
I  tion ;  and  though  very  fmall,  it  is  from  thence 
^extremely  well  peopled. 

New  Hampfhire,  the  fourth  province,  is 
much  the  largeft  of  them  all  ;  but  not  inha¬ 
bited  in  proportion.  This  is  more  Northerly 
for  the  greater  part  than  any  of  the  reft.  It 
is  a  royal  government ;  that  is,  the  crown  has 
the  nomination  of  all  the  officers  of  juftice 
and  of  the  militia,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  council. 


CHAP.  VII. 

HERE  is  not  one  of  our  fettlements 
j|  which  can  be  compared  in  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  people,  the  number  of  confiderable 
and  trading  towns,  and  the  manufactures  that 
are  carried  on  in  them,  to  New  England  * 
The  moft  populous  and  flourifhing  parts  of 
the  mother  country  hardly  make  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance.  Our  provinces  to  the  Southward 
on  this  continent  are  recommendable  for  the 
generous  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  a  luxu¬ 
riance  of  foil  which  naturally  throws  up  a  vaft 
variety  of  beautiful  and  rich  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions  ;  but  New  England  is  the  firft  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  forcultivation,  for  the  number  of  people, 
and  for  the  order  which  refults  from  both. 

M  3  Though 
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Though  there  are  in  all  the  provinces  of 
ew  England  large  towns  which  drive  a  con¬ 
querable  trade,  the  only  one  which  can 
eieive  to  be  much  infilled  upon  in  a  deli  tin. 
iag  ours,  is  Bolton  ;  the  capital  of  Maflachu- 
fetbs  bay,  the  firft  city  of  New  England,  and 
or  ad  North  America.  This  city  is  fituated 
on  a  peninfula,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine  capaci¬ 
ous  and  fate  harbour,  which  is  defended  from 
the  outrages  of  the  fea,  by  a  number  of  iflands, 
and  rocks  which  appear  above  water.  It  is 
entered  but  by  one  fafe  paflage  *,  and  that  is 
narrow,  and  covered  by  the  cannon  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  very  ftrong  fortrefs.  The  harbour  is 
fufficient  for  the  great  number  of 
velTels,  which  carry  on  the  extenfive  trade  of 
Bolton.  At  the  bottom  or  the  bay  is  a  noble 
pier,  near  two  thoufand  feet  in  length,  along 
which  on  the  North  fide  extends  a  row  of 
waiehomes.  The  head  of  this  pier  joins  the 
principal  ftreet  of  the  town,  which  is,  like 
moft  of  the  others,  fpacious  and  well  built, 
i  he  town  lies  at  tne  bottom  of  tlie  harbour, 
and  forms  a  very  agreeable  view.  it  has  a 
town  houfe,  where  the  courts  meet,  and  the 
is  kept,  large,  and  of  a  very  tolerable 
tafle  of  architecture.  Round  the  exchange, 
are  a  great  number  of  well  furnifhed  bookfel- 
leis  ihops,  which  find  employment  for  five 
printing  prefles.  1  here  are  ten  churches 
within  this  town  ;  and  it  contains  at  lead 
twenty  thoufand  inhabitants.  That 
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* , 

That  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  fome 
judgment  of  the  wealth  of  this  city,  we  muft 
obferve  that  from  Chriftmas  1747,  to  Chrift- 
mas  748,  five  hundred  velfels  cleaied  out, 
from  this  port  only,  for  a  foreign  trade ;  and 
four  hundred  and  thirty  were  entered  inwaids; 
to  fay  nothing  of  coafiing  and  fifhing  vefleh, 
both*  of  which  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
laid  to  be  equal  in  number  to  the  others.  In¬ 
deed  the  trade  of  New  England  is  great,  as  it 
fupplies  a  large  quantity  of  goods  fiom  w  itnin 
itfelf ;  but  it  is  yet  greater,  as  the  people  of 
this  country  are  in  a  manner  the  caineis  for 
all  the  colonies  of  North  America  and  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  even  for  fome  parts  of 
Europe.  They  may  be  confidered  in  this 
refpedl  as  the  Dutch  of  America. 

The  commodities  which  the  country  yields 
are  principally  mafts  and  yards,  for  whicdi 
they  contract  largely  with  the  royal  navy ; 
pitch,  tar  and  turpentine;  ftaves,  lurnbei, 
boards,  all  forts  of  provifions,  beef,  pork, 
butter  and  cheefe,  in  large  quantities ;  holies 
and  live  cattle  ;  Indian  corn  and  peale  ;  cyder, 
apples,  hemp  and  flax.  Their  peltry  trade  is 
not  very  confiderable.  The  have  a  very  noble 
cod  filhery  upon  their  coaft,  which  employs 
a  vaft  number  of  their  people  ;  they  are  ena¬ 
bled  by  this  to  export  annually  above  thirty- 
two  thoufand  quintals  of  choice  cod  fifh,  to 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
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about  nineteen  thoufand  quintals  of  the  refufe 
fort  to  the  Weft-Indies,  as  food  for  the  negroes. 
The  quantity  of  fpirits,  which  they  difti'i  in 
Bofton  from  the  molafles  they  bring  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  Weft-Indies,  is  as  furprifing 
as  the  cheap  rare  at  which  they  vend  it, 
which  is  under  two  fhillings  a  gallon.  With 
this  they  fupply  almoft  all  the  confumption 
of  our  colonies  in  North  America,  the  In¬ 
dian  trade  there,  the  vaft  demands  of  their 
own  and  the  Newfoundland  fifhery,  and  in 
great  meafure  thofe  of  the  African  trade  ; 
but  they  are  more  famous  for  the  quantity 
and  cheapnefs,  than  for  the  excellency  of  their 
rum. 

They  are  almoft  the  only  one  of  our  colo¬ 
nies  which  have  much  of  the  woollen  and 
linen  manufactures.  Of  the  former  they  have 
nearly  as  much  as  fuffices  for  their  own  cloath- 
ings,  It  is  a  clofe  and  ftrong,  but  a  coarfe 
ftubborn  fort  of  cloth,  A  number  of  pref- 
byterians  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  driven 
thence,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the  feverity  of  their 
landlords,  from  an  affinity  in  religious  fenti- 
ments  chofe  New  England  as  their  place  of 
refuge.  Thofe  people  brought  with  them 
their  fkill  in  the  linen  manufactures,  and  meet¬ 
ing  very  large  encouragement,  they  exercifed 
it  to  the  great  advantage  of  this  colony.  At 
prefent  they  make  large  quantities,  and  of  a 
very  good  kind  5  their  principal  fcttlement  is 
,  in 
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in  a  town,  which  in  compliment  to  them  is 
called  Londonderry.  Hats  are  made  in  New 
England  which  in  a  clandeftine  way  find  a 
good  vent  in  all  the  other  colonies.  The  fetting 
up  thefe  manufactures  has  been  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  a  matter  neceffary  to  them  ;  for  as  they 
have  not  been  properly  encouraged  in  fome 
ftaple  commodity,  by  which  they  might  com¬ 
municate  with  their  mother  country,  while 
they  were  cut  off  from  all  other  refources, 
they  muft  either  have  abandoned  the  country, 
or  have  found  means  of  employing  their  own 
{kill  and  induftry  to  draw  out  of  it  the  necef- 
faries  of  life.  The  fame  necefiity,  together 
with  their  convenience  for  building  and  man¬ 
ning  fhips,  has  made  them  the  carriers  for  the 
other  colonies. 

The  bufinefs  of  fhip-building  is  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  which  Bofton  or  the  other 
fea-port  towns  in  New  England  carry  on. 
Ships  are  fometimes  built  here  upon  commif- 
fion  ;  but  frequently,  the  merchants  of  New 
England  have  them  conftruCted  upon  their 
own  account ;  and  loading  them  with  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  colony,  naval  ftores,  filh,  and  filh- 
oil  principally,  they  lend  them  out  upon  a  tra¬ 
ding  voyage  to  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  where  having  difpofed  of  their  cargo, 
they  make  what  advantage  they  can  by  freight, 
until  fuch  time  as  they  can  fell  the  vefiel 
herfelf  to  advantage ;  which  they  feldom  fail, 

to 
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to  do  in  a  reafonable  time.  They  receive  the 
value  of  the  veffel,  as  well  as  of  the  freight  of 
the  goods,  which  from  time  to  time  they  car¬ 
ried,  and  of  the  cargo  with  which  they  failed 
originally,  in  bills  of  exchange  upon  London  ; 
for  as  the  people  of  New  England  have  no 
commodity  to  return  for  the  value  of  above 
a  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  which  they  take 
in  various  forts  of  goods  from  England,  but 
fome  naval  ftores,  and  thofe  in  no  great  quan¬ 
tities,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  the  ballance 
fomewhat  even  by  this  circuitous  commerce, 
which  though  not  carried  on  with  GreafBritain, 
nor  with  Britifh  veflels,  yet  centers  ink’s  pro¬ 
fits,  where  all  the  money  which  the  colonies 
can  make  in  any  manner,  muft  center  at  laft. 

I  know  that  complaints  have  been  made 
of  this  trade,  principally  becaufe  the  people  of 
New  England,  not  fatisfied  with  carrying  out 
their  own  produce,  become  carriers  for  the 
other  colonies,  particularly  for  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  from  whom  they  take  tobacco, 
which,  in  contempt  of  the  ad:  of  navigation, 
they  carry  diredtly  to  the  foreign  market. 
Where,  not  having  the  duty  and  accumulated 
charges  to  which  the  Britifh  merchant  is  liable 
to  pay,  they  in  a  manner  wholly  out  him  of 
the  trade.  Again,  our  fugar  colonies  com¬ 
plain  as  loudly,  that  the  vaft  trade  which' 
New  England  drives  in  lumber,  live  flock 
and  provilions  with  the  French  and  Dutch 

fugar 
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fugar  iflands,  particularly  with  the  former, 
enables  thefe  iflands,  together  with  the  inter¬ 
nal  advantages  they  poffefs,  greatly  to  under- 
fell  the  Englifh  plantations.  That  the  returns 
which  the  people  of  New  England  make 
from  thefe  iflands  being  in  fugar,  or  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  fugar,  fyrups  and  molaffes,  the 
rum  which  is  thence  diftilled  prevents  the 
fale  of  our  Weft-India  rum.  That  this  trade 
proves  doubly  difadvantageous  to  our  fugar 
iflands ;  Aril,  as  it  enables  the  French  to  fell 
their  fugars  cheaper  than  they  could  other- 
wife  affotd  to  do;  and  then,  as  it  Ands  them 
a  market  for  their  molaffes,  and  other  refufe 
of  fugars,  for  which  otherwife  they  could 
And  no  market  at  all ;  becaufe  rum  interferes 
with  brandy,  a  conAderable  manufacture  of 
Old  France. 

Thefe  conAderations  were  the  ground  of  a 
complaint  made  by  the  iflands  to  the  legifla- 
ture  in  England  fome  years  ago.  They  deflred 
that  the  exportation  of  lumber,  &c,  to  the 
French  colonies,  and  the  importation  of  fu¬ 
gars  and  molaffes  from  thence,  might  be 
entirely  prohibited.  This  was  undoubtedly 
a  very  nice  point  to  fettle.  On  one  hand,  the 
growth  of  the  French  Weft- Indies  was  mani- 
feft  and  alarming,  and  it  was  not  to  be  thought 
that  the  French  would  ever  wink  at  this 
trade,  if  it  had  not  been  of  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 

Northern 
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Northern  colonies  declared,  that  if  they  were 
deprived  of  fo  great  a  branch  of  their  trade, 
it  muff  neceffitate  them  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  manufactures.  For  if  they  were  cut 
off  from  their  foreign  trade,  they  never  could 
purchafe  in  England  the  many  things  for  the 
ufe  or  the  ornament  of  life,  which  they  have 
from  thence.  Befides  this,  the  French  deprived 
of  the  provifion  and  lumber  of  New  England, 
niuft  of  neceflity  take  every  meafure  to  be 
fupplied  from  their  own  colonies,  which 
would  anfwer  their  purpofes  better,  if  they 
could  accomplish  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
would  deprive  the  New  England  people  of  a 
large  and  profitable  branch  of  their  trade. 

Thefe  points,  and  many  more,  were  fully 
difcuffed  upon  both  Tides.  The  legiflature  took 
a  middle  courfe.  They  did  not  entirely  pro¬ 
hibit  the  carrying  of  lumber  to  the  French 
iflands,  but  they  laid  a  confiderable  duty  upon 
whatever  rum,  fugars,  or  molaffes  they  fhould 
import  from  thence,  to  enhance  by  this  means 
the  price  of  lumber,  and  other  neceffaries  to 
the  French,  and  by  laying  them  under  diffi¬ 
culties,  to  fet  the  Englilh  fugar  plantations 
in  fome  meafure  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
theirs. 

This  was  undoubtedly  a  very  prudent  regu¬ 
lation.  For  though  it  was  urged,  that  the 
Miffilippi  navigation  was  fo  bad,  that  there 
was  no  profpedt  that  the  French  could  ever 

be 
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be  fupplied  with  lumber  and  provisions  from 
thence  j  and  that  there  were  no  Shows  in 
Louifiana,  the  melting  of  which  might  facili¬ 
tate  the  transportation  of  lumber  into  that 
river,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  fafe  to  truft  to 
that,  fo  as  utterly  to  deftroy  a  trade  of  our 
own,  which  employed  io  much  (hipping,  and 
fo  many  failors.  Becaufe  we  have  a  thoufand 
instances,  wherein  the  driving  people  to  the 
laSt.  Streights,  and  putting  them  under  the 
tuition  of  fuch  a  maSter  as  abfolute  necef- 
fity,  has  taught  them  inventions,  and  excited 
them  to  an  industry,  which  have  compaffed 
things  as  much  regretted  at  laSt,  as  they  were 
unforefeen  at  fir  ft. 

Though  no  great  Shows  fall  in  the  South¬ 
ern  parts  of  Louifiana,  yet  to  the  Northward 
a  great  deal  falls,  and  not  only  the  Miffifippi, 
but  the  number  of  other  great  rivers  which  it 
receives  overflow  annually,  and  they  can  be  in 
no  want  of  timber  convenient  enough  to 
navigation.  And  though  the  paflage  to  the 
French  iflands  be  for  fuch  a  great  way  to  the 
windward,  as  to  bring  them  thefe  commodi- 
ties  in  a  more  tedious  manner,  and  at  a  dearer 
rate,  is  it  not  much  better  that  they  Should 
have  them  cheap  from  us  than  dear  from 
themfelves  ?  Nor  perhaps  would  even  this 
difficulty,  which  is  indeed  much  lefs  than  it 
is  reprefented,  bring  down  the  French  to  the 
par  of  our  fugar  colonics,  loaded  as  they  are 
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with  taxes,  groaning  under  the  preffure  of 
many  grievances,  and  deformed  by  an  infinite 
multitude  of  abufes  and  enormities  ;  nor  can 
they  with  reafon  or  juftice  hope  for  a  cure 
of  the  evils  which  they  fuffer,  partly  from 
errors  of  their  own,  and  partly  from  miftakes 
in  England,  at  the  expence  of  the  trade  of 
their  fitter  colonies  on  the  continent  of 
America,  who  are  entirely  guiltlefs  of 
their  fufferings ;  nor  is  it  by  reftraints  on 
their  trade,  but  by  an  effedlual  and  judicious 
encouragement  of  their  own,  that  they  can 
hope  to  remedy  thefe  evils,  and  rival  the 
French  eftabiifhments. 

The  French,  in  permitting  us  to  fupply 
them,  it  is  true,  give  us  a  proof  that  they 
have  advantages  from  this  trade  ;  but  this  is  no 
proof  at  all  that  we  derive  none  from  it  ;  for 
on  that  fuppofition  no  trade  could  be  mutually 
beneficial.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain,  as  it  has  been 
fuggefced,  that  if  we  left  their  refufe  of  fu- 
gars  upon  their  hands,  that  they  could  turn 
them  to  no  profit.  If  the  council  of  com¬ 
merce  could  be  made  to  fee  diftindtly  that 
this  trade  could  not  prejudice  the  fale  of  their 
brandy,  and  would  only  make  the  trade  of 
rum  change  hands,  as  the  cafe  probably  would 
be;  and  if  they  could  fhew,  as  they  might, 
what  a  lofs  it  mu  ft  be  to  them  entirely  to 
throw  away  a  confiderable  part  of  the  produce 
of  their  lands,  and  which  was  formerly  fo  valu- 
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able  to  them,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  court 
would  give  fufficient  encouragement  to  their 
own  plantations  to  diftii  rum,  and  to  vend  it 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  the  leaf!:  preju¬ 
dice  the  brandies  of  France;  and  then,  in- 
ftead  of  fending  us  molafies,  as  they  could  di¬ 
ftii  the  fpirit  far  cheaper  than  our  iflands,  they 
would  fend  us  the  fpirit  itfelf ;  and  we  may 
know  by  experience,  efpecially  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  how  infufricient  all  regulations  are 
to  prevent  a  counterband,  which  would  be  fo 
gainful  to  particulars. 

After  all,  are  we  certain,  that  the  French 
would  truft  for  the  fupply  of  their  iflands  to 
Louifiana,  or  to  the  precarious  fupplies  from 
Canada?  would  they  not  redouble  their  appli¬ 
cation,  now  made  neceflary,  to  Cape  Breton? 
what  experiments  would  they  not  make  in 
Cayenne  for  the  timber  trade  ?  they  would 
certainly  try  every  method,  and  probably 
would  fucceed  in  fome  of  their  trials.  Re- 
ftraints  upon  trade  are  nice  things ;  and  ought 
to  be  well  confidered.  Great  care  ought  to 
be  taken  in  all  fuch,  how  we  facrifice  the  in- 
terefts  of  one  part  of  our  territories  to  thofe  of 
another ;  and  it  would  be  a  miftake  of  the 
raoft  fatal  confequence,  if  we  came  to  think 
that  the  fhipping,  feamen,  commodities,  or 
wealth  of  the  Britifh  colonies  were  not  effect 
tually  the  fhipping,  feamen,  and  wealth  of 
Great  Britain  herfeif.  Sentiments  of  another 
kind  have  frequently  done  us  mifchief. 

The  . 
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The  general  plan  of  our  management  with 
regard  to  the  trade  of  our  colonies,  methinks, 
ought  to  be,  to  encourage  in  every  one  of  them 
fome  feparate  and  diftinCt  articles,  fuch  as  not 
interfering,  might  enable  them  to  trade  with 
each  other,  and  all  to  trade  to  advantage  with 
their  mother  country.  And  then,  where  we 
have  rivals  in  any  branch  of  the  trade  carried 
on  by  our  colonies,  to  enable  them  to  fend 
their  goods  to  the  foreign  market  direCtly; 
ufing  at  the  fame  time  the  wife  precaution 
which  the  French  put  in  pra&ice,  to  make  the 
fhips  fo  employed  take  the  Bnglifh  ports  in 
their  way  home ;  for  our  great  danger  is,  that 
they  fhould  in  that  cafe  make  their  returns  in 
foreign  manufactures,  againft  which  we  can¬ 
not  guard  too  carefully.  This,  and  that  they 
fhould  not  go  largely  into  manufactures  inter-  , 
fering  with  ours,  ought  to  be  the  only  points 
at  which  our  reftriCtions  fhould  aim.  Thefe 
purpofes  ought  not  to  be  compaffed  by  abfo-  j 
lute  prohibitions  and  penalties,  which  would 
be  unpolitical  and  unjuft,  but  by  the  way  of 
diverfion,  by  encouraging  them  to  fall  into 
fuch  things  as  find  a  demand  with  ourfelves  at 
home.  By  this  means  Great  Britain  and  all 
it’s  dependencies  will  have  a  common  intereft, 
they  will  mutually  play  into  each  other’s 
hands,  and  the  trade  fo  difperfed,  will  be  of 
infinitely  more  advantage  to  us,  than  if  all  ; 
it’s  feveral  articles  were  produced  and  manu¬ 
factured  within  ourfelves. 
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I  venture  on  thefe  hints  concerning  re- 
flraints  on  trade,  becaufe  in  fad:  that  of  New 
England  rather  wants  to  be  fupported  than  to  be 
'  checked  by  fuch  reftraints.  It’s  trade  in  many 
of  it’s  branches  is  clearly  on  the  decline  ;  and 
this  circumftance  ought  to  intereft  us  deeply  ; 
for  very  valuable  is  this  colony,  if  it  never 
fent  us  any  thing,  nor  took  any  thing  from 
us,  as  it  is  the  grand  barrier  of  all  the  reft  • 
and  as  it  is  the  principal  magazine  which 
fupplies  our  Weft-Indies,  from  whence  we 
draw  fuch  vaft  advantages.  That  this  valu¬ 
able  colony  is  far  from  advancing,  will  appear 
clearly  from  the  ftate  of  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  it’s  trade,  that  of  fhip-building,  for 
four  years.  In  the  year  1738  they  built  at 
Bofton  forty-one  topfaii  veffels,  burthen  in  all 
6324  tons;  in  1743  only  thirty ;  46  but 

twenty  ;  in  49  they  were  reduced  to  fifteen, 
making  in  the  whole  but  24^0  tons  of  (hip¬ 
ping  ;  in  fuch  a  time  an  aftonifhing  declenfio'n  ! 
How  it  has  been  lince  I  have  not  fufficient 
information  ;  but  allowing  that  the  decline 
has  ceafed  here,  yet  this  is  furely  fufficient  to 
fet  us  upon  the  niceft  enquiry  into  the  caufe 
of  that  decay,  and  the  moft  effed:uai  mea- 
fures  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  fo  valuable  a 
province  ;  particularly,  if  by  any  ill-judged  or 
ill-intended  fchemes,  or  by  any  mifgovernment 
this  mifchief  has  happened  them. 
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iWw  Yor k3  New  Jerfey,  and  Penfylvania , 

I. 

T  is  not  certainly  known  at  what  time  the 

Swedes  and  Dutch  made  their  firft  efta* 

blifhment  in  North  America  ;  but  it  was  cer- 

* 

tainly  pollerior  to  our  fettlement  of  Virginia, 
and  prior  to  that  of  New  England.  The 
Swedes,  who  were  no  eonfiderable  naval  pow¬ 
er,  had  hardly  fixt  the  rudiments  of  a  colony 
there  than  they  deferted  it.  The  inhabitants, 
without  protection  or  affiftance,  were  glad  to 
enter  into  a  coalition  with  the  Dutch  that  had  . 
fettled  there  upon  a  better  plan,  and  to  fubmit 
to  the  government  of  the  States.  The  whole 
trad  poffelfed  or  claimed  by  the  two  nations, 
whofe  two  colonies  were  now  grown  into  one, 
extended  from  the  38th  to  the 41ft  degree  of 
latitude,  all  along  the  fea  coaft.  They  called 
it  Nova  Belgia,  or  New  Netherlands.  It  con-  i 
tinued  in  their  hands'  until  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  fecond.  The  Dutch  war  then  breaking 
out,  in  the  year  1664  Sir  Robert  Car  with 
three  thoufand  men  was  lent  to  reduce  it, 
which  he  did  with  fo  little  refiftance,  as  not 
to  gain  him  any  great  honour  by  the  conqueft. 

A  little  after,  the  Dutch  by  way  of  reprifal 
fell  upon  our  colony  of  Surinam  in  South 

America,  j 
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America,  and  conquered  it  after  much  the 
fame  oppofition  that  we  met  in  the  New 
Netherlands.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
was  figned  at  Breda,  in  1667,  it  was  agreed 
that  things  fhould  remain  in  the  date  they 
were  at  that  time  ;  Surinam  to  the  Dutch,  the 
New  Netherlands  to  the  Englith.  At  that 
time,  this  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  bad 
exchange  ;  but  it  now  appears,  that  we  have 
made  an  excellent  bargain  ;  for  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  great  difad  vantage  of  having  our  colo¬ 
nies,  as  it  were,  cut  in  two  by  the  intervention 
of  a  foreign  territory  ;  this  is  now  one  of  the' 
bed  peopled  and  richeft  parts  of  our  planta¬ 
tions,  extremely  ufeful  to  the  others,  and  mak¬ 
ing  very  valuable  returns  to  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  j  whereas  Surinam  is  comparatively  & 
place  of  very  fmall  confequence,  very  unheal¬ 
thy,  and  by  no  art  to  be  made  otherwife. 

The  New  Netherlands  were  not  long  in 
our  poffefiion,  before  they  were  divided  into 
didindl  provinces,  and  laid  afide  their  former 
appellation.  The  North-Eaft  part  which 
joined  New  England,  was  called  New  York, 
in  compliment  to  the  duke  of  Y ork,  who  had 
at  firft  the  grant  of  the  whole  territory.  This 
province  runs  up  to  the  Northward  on  both 
ildes  of  the  river  Hudfon,  for  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  into  the  countrv  of  the  Five  na- 
tions  or  Iroquois ;  but  it  is  not  in  any  part 
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above  forty  or  fifty  miles  wide.  It  compre¬ 
hends  within  it’s  limits  Long  Ifland,  which  lies 
to  the  South  of  Connecticut,  and  is  an  ifland 
inferior  to  no  part  of  America  in  excellent 
ground  for  the  pafturage  of  horfes,  oxen,  and 
Iheep,  or  the  plentiful  produce  of  every  fort 
of  grain. 

The  part  of  Nova  Belgia,  which  lay  along 
the  ocean,  between  that  and  the  river  Deia- 
war,  from  the  Southern  part  of  New  York 
quite  down  to  Maryland,  was  granted  to  Sir  j 
George  Carteret  and  others,  and  called  New 
Jerfey  from  him,  becaufe  he  had,  as  the  fami¬ 
ly  Alii  has,  eftates  in  the  ifland  of  that  name. 
This  province  is  bounded  upon  the  Weft  by 
the  river  Delawar,  which  divides  it  from 
Penfylvania.  f  It  is  in  length  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles,  or  thereabouts,  and  about 
fifty  in  breadth. 

Penfylvania,  which  lies  between  New  York, 
New  Jerfey,  and  Maryland,  and  only  commu¬ 
nicates  with  the  fea  by  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Delawar,  is  in  length  about  two  hundred  and  , 
fifty  miles;  and  in  breadth  two  hundred. 
This  territory  was  granted  to  the  famous  Mr. 
William  Pen,  the  foil  of  Sir  William  Pen 
the  admiral,  in  the  year  1680. 

The  climate  and  foil  in  the  three  provinces 
of  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  and  Penfylvania, 
admits  of  no  very  remarkable  difference. 

3  In 
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In  all  thefe,  and  indeed  in  all  our  North 
American  colonies,  the  land  near  the  fea 
is  in  general  low,  flat,  and  marfhy  •  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea  it  fwells 
into  little  hills,  and  then  into  great  even  ridges 
of  mountains,  which  hold  their  courfe  for 
the  mod  part,  Norfh-Eaft,  and  South-Weft. 
The  foil  throughout  thefe  three  provinces  is 
in  general  extremely  fruitful  $  abounding  not 
only  in  it’s  native  grain  the  Indian  corn,  but 
in  all  fuch  as  have  been  naturalized  there 
from  Europe.  Wheat  in  fuch  abundance,  and 
of  fo  excellent  a  quality,  that  few  parts  of  the 
world,  for  the  traCt  which  is  cultivated, exceed 
it  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  ihefe  particu¬ 
lars,  nor  in  barley,  oats,  rye,  buck*  wheat,  and 
every  fort  of  grain  which  we  have  here.  They 
have  a  great  number  of  horned  cattle,  horfes, 
fheep,  and  hogs.  All  our  European  poultry 
abound  there ;  game  of  all  kinds  is  wonder¬ 
fully  plenty ;  deer  of  feveral  fpecies ;  hares  of 
a  kind  peculiar  to  America,  but  inferior  in 
relifli  to  ours  3  wild  turkies  of  a  vaft  fize,  and 
equal  goodnefs  ;  a  beautiful  fpecies  of  pheafants 
only  found  in  this  country.  Every  fpecies  of 
herbs  or  roots  which  we  force  in  our  gardens, 
grow  here  with  great  eafe  j  and  every  fpecies 
of  fruit  5  but  fome,  as  thole  of  peaches  and 
melons,  in  far  greater  perfection. 

Their  forefts  abound  in  excellent  timber, 
the  oak,  the  afh,  the  beech,  the  chefnut,  the 
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cedar,  the  walnut,  the  cyprefs,  the  hie  kory, 
the  faffafras,  and  the  pine,  In  all  parts  of  our 
plantations,  comprehending  New  York  to 
the  Northward,  quite  to  the  Southern  extre¬ 
mity,  the  woods  are  full  of  wild  vines  of 
three  or  four  fpecies,  all  different  from  thofe 
we  have  in  Europe.  But  whether  from  fome 
fault  in  their  nature,  or  in  the  climate,  or 
the  foil  where  they  grow,  or,  what  is  much 
more  probable,  from  a  fault  in  the  planters, 
they  have  yet  produced  no  wine  that  de- 
ferves  to  be  mentioned.  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked  in  general  of  the  timber  of  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces,  that  it  is  not  fo  good  for  Shipping  as 
that  of  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
further  Southward  you  go,  the  timber  becomes 
lefs  compact,  and  rives  eafily  ;  which  proper¬ 
ty,  as  it  makes  it  more  ufeful  for  ftaves,  ren¬ 
ders  it  lefs  ferviceable  for  fbips. 

They  raife  in  all  thefe  provinces,  but  much 
the  moil  largely  in  Penfyl vania,  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  flax  ;  and  hemp  is  a  promiflng  article, 
Nor  are  they  deficient  in  minerals.  In  New 
York  a  good  deal  of  iron  is  found.  In  New 
Jerfey  a  very  rich  copper  mine  has  been 
opened.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  but  in 
time,  when  the  people  come  to  multiply  fuf- 
ficiently,  and  experience  and  want  have  made 
them  ingenious  in  opening  refources  for  trade, 
thefe  colonies  will  become  as  remarkable  for 
ufeful  metals  as  they  now  are  for  grain.  Thefe 
three  provinces,  as  are  all  thofe  we  have  in 
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North  America,  are  extremely  well  watered. 
They  have  however  obferved  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  that  as  they  clear  the  country,  a  vaft 
number  of  little  brooks  are  quite  loft,  and  the 
mills  upon  them  by  this  lofs  rendered  ufelefs. 
They  even  obferve,  that  this  cutting  down  the 
woods  has  affe&ed  the  river  Connecticut  itfelf, 
the  largeft  in  New  England,  and  that  it  has 
grown  diftinguifhably  fhalldwer.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  fame  remark  has  been 
made  in  Penfyl vania  and  New  York.  But 
whatever  they  have  loft  in  water,  which, 
where  there  is  fuch  a  plenty,  is  no  great  lofs, 
has  been  amply  compenfated  by  the  great 
falubrity  of  the  air,  which  has  arifen  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  country.  At  prefent 
thofe  I  defcribe  are  for  the  greater  part  as 
healthy  as  can  be  wifhed. 

As  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  provinces  of 
New  York,  New  Jerfey,  and  Penfyivania,  are 
with  a  very  little  difference  the  fame,  fo  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  commodities  in  which 
they  trade,  which  are  wheat,  flour,  barley, 
oats,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beef,  pork,  cheefe, 
butter,  cyder,  beer,  flax,  hemp  and  flax-feed, 
linfeed  oil,  furs  and  deer- fkins,  ftaves,  lumber, 
and  iron.  Their  markets  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  which  the  people  of  New  England  ufe  ; 
and  thefe  colonies  have  a  {hare  in  the  logwood 
trade,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  with  the 
Spanifh  and  French  plantations. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

rY“1  H  E  province  of  New  York  has  two 
.Jl  cities  j  the  firtt  is  called  by  the  name 
of  the  province  itfelf.  It  was  denominated 
New  Amfterdam  when  the  Dutch  potteffed 
it,  but  it  has  changed  it  s  name  along  with  it>s 
matters.  T.  his  city  is  moft  commodioully 
fituated  for  trade,  upon  an  excellent  harbour, 
in  an  lfland  called  IVTanahatton,  about  four¬ 
teen  miles  long,  and  four  or  five  broad.  This 
liland  lies  jutt  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hudfon,  which  difcharges  itfelf  here  after  a 
long  courfe.  This  is  one  of  the  noblett 
livers  in  America.  It  is  navigable  upwards  of 
iWo  hundred  miles.  The  tide  flows  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty. 

The  city  of  New  York  contains  near 
twelve  hundred  houfes,  and  between  feven 
and  eight  thoufand  inhabitants,  the  defen¬ 
dants  of  Dutch  and  Englifh.  It  is  well  and 
commodioully  built,  and  has  a  very  good 
afpedt  from  the  fea ;  but  is  by  no  means 
properly  fortified.  There  is  no  houfe  in  New 
York  worth  lels  than  one  hundred  pounds 
tterling,  fo  that  there  is  in  no  part  the  leafl: 
appearance  of  poverty  or  meannefs,  There  is 
one  large  church  built  for  the  church  of 
England  worlhip;  and  three  others,  a  Dutch, 
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a  French,  and  a  Lutheran.  The  town  has  a 
very  flourifhing  trade,  and  in  which  great 
profits  are  made.  The  merchants  are  wealthy, 
and  the  people  in  general  moll  comfortably 
provided  for,  and  with  a  'moderate  labour. 
From  the  year  1749  to  1750  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  veflels  have  been  entered  in  this 
port,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-fix  cleared 
outwards.  In  thefe  veflels  were  fhipped  fix 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty  one  tons 
of  provifions,  chiefly  flour,  and  a  vafi  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  $  of  which  I  have  no  particular 
account.  The  inhabitants  of  this  colony  are 
about  eighty  thoufand.  They  are  an  hofpitable 
people,  and  fond  of  firangers.  There  is  here 
a  general  toleration  of  all  religious  perfua- 
fions. 

Upon  the  fame  river  Hudfon,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New  York  is 
Albany  ;  a  town  of  not  fo  much  note  for  it’s 
number  of  houfes  or  inhabitants,  as  for  the 
great  trade  which  is  carried  on  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  indeed  by  connivance  with  the 
French  for  the  ufe  of  the  fame  people.  This 
trade  takes  off  a  great  quantity  of  coarfe 
woollen  goods,  fuch  as  ftrouds  and  du  fills  ; 
and  with  thefe,  guns,  hatchets,  knives,  hoes, 
kettles,  powder  and  fhot;  befides  fhirts  and 
cloaths  ready  made,  and  feveral  other  articles. 
Here  it  is  that  the  treaties  and  other  tranfac- 

tions 
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tions  between  us  and  the  Iroquois  Indians  are 
negotiated. 

This  nation,  or  combination  of  Five  nations, 
united  by  an  ancient  and  inviolable  league 
amongft  themfelves,  were  the  oldeft,  the  moft 
fteddy,  and  moft  effedual  ally  we  have  found 
amongft  the  Indians.  This  people,  by  their 
unanimity,  firmnefs,  military  fkili,  and  policy, 
have  raifed  themfelves  to  be  the  greateft  and 
moft  formidable  power  in  all  America  ;  they 
have  reduced  a  vaft  number  of  nations,  and 
brought  under  their  power  a  territory  twice  as 
large  as  the  kingdom  of  France  ;  but  they 
have  not  increafed  their  fubje&s  in  proportion. 
As  their  manner  of  warring  is  implacable  and 
barbarous,  they  reign  the  lords  of  a  prodigious 
defart,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fcattered  in- 
fignificant  tribes,  whom  they  have  permitted 
to  live  out  of  a  contempt  of  their  power,  and 
who  are  ail  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  fubjedlion. 
And  yet  this  once  mighty  and  vidforious  nation, 
though  it  has  always  ufed  the  policy  of  incor¬ 
porating  with  itfeif  a  great  many  of  the  pri- 
f'oners  they  make  in  war,  is  in  a  very  declining 
condition.  About  fixty  years  ago  it  was 
computed,  that  they  had  ten  thoufand  fighting 
men  ;  at  this  day  they  cannot  raife  upwards  of 
fifteen  hundred.  So  much  have  wars,  epi¬ 
demical  diieafes,  and  the  unnatural  union  of 
the  vices  of  civilized  nations  with  the  manners 

of 
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of  favages,  reduced  this  numerous  people. 
But  they  are  not  only  much  leflened  at  this 
day  in  their  numbers,  but  in  their  difpofition 
to  employ  what  numbers  they  have  left  in  our 
fervice.  Amongft  other  negle&s,  which  I 
have  no  pleafure  in  mentioning,  and  no  hopes 
of  feeing  amended,  this  of  inattention,  or 
worfe  treatment  of  the  Indians,  is  one,  and  a 
capital  one.  The  Iroquois  have  lately  had  a 
lixth  nation  added  to  their  confederacy,  that 
of  the  Tufcaroras,  who  fled  from  our  pro¬ 
vince  of  Carolina,  being  chaced  from  thence 
in  a  war  with  the  Bnglifh.  Thefe  they  have 
received  into  the  league,  and  the  whole  con¬ 
federacy  feems  more  inclined  to  the  French 
ifitereft  than  ours. 

*  1  *  '  '  . 

>  1  ■/  <• 

CHAP.  X. 

*  \  *  (  >  >/  j  •  ‘  .V  1  1 

NE  W  Jerfey,  by  the  perpetual  difputes 
which  fubfiflred  between  the  people 
and  the  proprietaries,  whiifl  it  continued  a  pro¬ 
prietary  government,  was  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  a  very  feeble  ftate  ;  but  within  a  few 
years  it  has  begun  to  reap  fome  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  it  might  have  had  earlier  from  the 
proper  management  of  fo  fine  a  province  and 
fo  advantageous  a  fltuation.  They  raile  very, 
great  quantities  of  grain  at  prefent,  and  are 
increased  to  near  fixty  thoufand  fouls ;  but 
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they  have  yet  no  town  of  any  confequencc. 
Perth  Amboy,  which  is  their  capital,  has  not 
upwards  of  two  hundred  houfes ;  and  though 
this  town  has  a  very  fine  harbour,  capable  of 
receiving  and  fecuring  fliips  of  great  burthen, 
yet  as  the  people  of  New  Jerfey  have  been 
ufed  to  fend  their  produce  to  the  markets  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  which  they 
are  contiguous,  they  find  it  hard,  as  it  always 
is  in  fuch  cafes,  to  draw  the  trade  out  of  the  old 
channel  ;  for  there  the  correfpondences  are 
fixed,  the  method  of  dealing  eftabliihed,  cre¬ 
dits  given,  and  a  ready  market  for  needy  deal¬ 
ers,  who  in  all  countries  are  fufficiently  nu¬ 
merous;  fo  that  the  trade  of  this  town,  which 
is  the  only  town  of  any  trade  worth  notice  in 
New  Jerfey,  is  Hill  inconfiderable  ;  in  the  year 
1751,  only  forty-one  veflels  have  entered"  in¬ 
wards,  and  only  thirty-eight  cleared  out,  in 
which  were  exported  fix  thoufand  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four  barrels  of  flour;  one 
hundred  and  fixty-eight  thoufand  weight  of 
bread  ;  three  hundred  and  fourteen  barrels  of 
beef  and  pork  ;  feventeen  thoufand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-one  buihels  of  grain,  fourteen 
thoufand  weight  of  hemp,  with  fome  butter, 
hams,  beer,  flax-feed,  bar-iron,  and  lumber. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

.  I.  ■''  T  # 

I  Find  it  of  late  a  notion  pretty  current, 
that  proprietary  governments  are  a  fort  of 
check  to  the  growth  of  the  colonies  which 
they  fuperintend.  It  is  certain,  that  abufes 
have  been,  and  ftill  do  fubfift  in  that  fpecies 
of  government  $  and  abufes  of  as  bad  a  kind 
may,  I  believe,  be  found  by  perfons  of  no 
great  penetration  in  all  our  governments ;  but 
if  there  were  any  truth  in  this  obfervation, 
the  province  of  Penfylvania  would  prove  an 
illuftrious  exception  to  it. 

William  Pen  in  his  capacity  of  a  divine,  and 
of  a  moral  writer,  is  certainly  not  of  the  firft 
rank  $  and  his  works  are  of  no  great  eftima- 
tion,  except  amongft  his  own  people  ;  but  in 
his  capacity  of  a  legiflator,  and  the  founder  of 
fo  flourifhing  a  commonwealth,  he  deferves 
great  honour  amongft  all  mankind ;  a  com¬ 
monwealth,  which  in  the  fpace  of  about  fe- 
venty  years,  from  a  beginning  of  a  tew  hun¬ 
dreds  of  refugees  and  indigent  men,  has 
grown  to  be  a  numerous  and  flourifhing  peo¬ 
ple  ;  a  people  who  from  a  perfect  wildernefs 
have  brought  their  territory  to  a  ftate  of  great 
cultivation,  and  filled  it  with  wealthy  and  po¬ 
pulous  towns ;  and  who  in  rhe  midft  of  a  fierce 
and  lawlefs  race  of  men,  have  preferred  them- 
felves  with  unarmed  hands  and  pafiive  princi¬ 
ples 
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pies,  by  the  rules  of  moderation  andjuftice* 
better  than  any  other  people  has  done  by  po- 
licy  and  arms.  For  Mr.  Pen,  when  for  his 
father’s  fervices,  and  by  his  own  intereft  at 
court,  he  obtained  the  inheritance  of  this 
country  and  it’s  government,  faw  that  he  could 
make  the  grant  of  value  to  him  only  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  country  as  agreeable  to  all  people,  as 
eafe  and  good  government  could  make  it.  To 
this  purpofe  he  began  by  purchafing  the  foil, 
at  a  very  low  rate  indeed,  from  the  original 
pofleffors,  to  whom  it  was  of  little  ufe.  By 
this  cheap  ad:  of  juftice  at  the  beginning,  he 
made  all  his  dealings  for  the  future  the  more 
eafy,  by  prepofieffing  the  Indians  with  a  favou¬ 
rable  opinion  of  him  and  his  defigns.  The 
other  part  of  his  plan,  which  was  to  people 
this  country,  after  he  had  fecured  the  pofleffi- 
on  of  it,  he  faw  much  facilitated  by  the  un- 
eafinefs  of  his  brethren  the  quakers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  refufing  to  pay  tythes  and  other 
church  dues,  fuffered  a  great  deal  from  the 
Ipiritual  courts.  Their  high  opinion  of  and  re¬ 
gard  for  the  man  who  was  an  honour  to  their 
new  church,  made  them  the  more  ready  to 
follow  him  over  the  vaft  ocean  into  an  untried 
climate  and  country.  Neither  was  he  him- 
felf  wanting  in  any  thing  which  could  encou¬ 
rage  them.  For  be  expended  large  fums  in 
tranfporting  and  finding  them  in  all  neceffaries; 
and  not  aiming  at  a  hidden  profit,  he  difpof- 

ed 
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«d  of  his  land  at  a  very  light  purchafe.  Bat 
what  crowned  all,  was  that  noble  charter  of 
piivileges,  by  which  he  made  them  as  free  as 
any  people  in  the  world  •  and  which  has  fince 
drawn  fuch  vaft  numbers  of  fo  many  diffe¬ 
rent  perfualions,  and  fuch  various  countries,  to 
put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  his 
laws.  He  made  the  mo  If  perfect  freedom, 
both  religious  and  civil,  the  bails  of  this  elta- 
blifhment  $  and  this  has  done  more  towards  the 
fettling  of  the  province,  and  towards  the  fet¬ 
tling  of  it  in  a  flrong  and  permanent  manner, 
than  the  wifeft  regulations  could  have  done 
upon  any  other  plan.  All  perfons  who  pro- 
fefs  to  believe  one  God,  are  freely  tolerated  * 
tnofe  who  believe  in  Jefus  Chrift,  of  whatever 
denomination,  are  not  excluded  from  employ¬ 
ments  and  polls.  r  J 

This  gieat  man  lived  to  lee  an  extenfive 
I  country  called  after  his  own  name  5  he  lived 
to  fee  /it  peopled  by  his  own  wifdom,  the 
|  people  free  and  flourishing,  and  the  moll  flou- 
rifhing  people  in  it  of  his  own  perfuafion  , 
he  lived  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  fplendid 
|  and  wealthy  city  •  he  lived  to  fee  it  promife 
every  thing  from  thefituation  which  he  him- 
!  p  *  bad  chofen,  and  the  encouragement  which 
Le  himfelf  had  given  it  •  he  lived  to  fee  all  this 
but  he  died  in  the  Fleet  prifon. 

It  is  but  juft,  that  in  fuch  a  fubjed  we 
fnouid  allot  a  little  room,  to  do  honour  to 

thole 
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thofe  great  men,  whofe  virtue  and  generofity* 
have  contributed  to  the  peopling  of  the  earth, 
and  to  the  freedom  arid  happinefs  of  mankind 
who  have  preferred  the  intereft  of  a  remote 
pofterity,  and  times  unknown,  to  their  own 
fortunes,  and  to  the  quiet  and  fecurity  of  their 
own  lives.  Now  Great  Britain,  and  all  Ame¬ 
rica,  reap  great  benefits  from  his  labours  and  his 
Ioffes ;  and  his  pofterity  have  a  vaft  eftate  out 
of  the  quit -rents  of  that  province,  whofe 
eftablrihment  was  the  ruin  of  their  prede- 
ceffor’s  moderate  fortune. 

CHAP.  XII. 

PENSYLVANIAis  inhabited  by  up¬ 
wards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  people,  half  of  whom  are  Germans, 
Swedes  or  Dutch.  Here  you  fee  the  quakers, 
churchmen,  calvinifts,  lutherans,  catholics, 
methodifts,  menifts,  moravians,  indepen¬ 
dents,  the  anabaptifts,  and  the  dumplers,  a 
fort  of  German  fedt  that  live  in  fomething  like 
a  religious  fociety,  wear  long  beards,  and  a 
habit  refembling  that  of  friars  ;  in  fhort,  the 
diverfity  of  people,  religions,  nations,  and 
languages  here,  is  prodigious,  and  the  har¬ 
mony  in  which  they  live  together,  no  lefs 
edifying.  For  though  every  man  who  wifhes 
well  to  religion/  is  forry  to  fee  the  diverfity 

which 
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which  prevails,  and  would  by  all  humane  and 
honed  methods  endeavour  to  prevent  it  ;  yet 
when  once  the  evil  has  happened,  when  there 
is  no  longer  an  union  of  fentiments,  it  is  glo¬ 
rious  to  preferve  at  lead  an  union  of  affecti¬ 
ons  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  profpeCt,  to  fee  men  take 
and  give  an  equal  liberty ;  to  fee  them  live,  if 
not  as  belonging  to  the  fame  church,  yet  to 
the  fame  chriftian  religion  ;  and  if  not  to  the 
fame  religion,  yet  to  the  fame  great  fraterni¬ 
ty  of  mankind.  I  do  not  obferve,  that  the 
quakers  who  had,  and  who  ftill  have  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  power  in  their  hands,  have 
made  ufe  of  it  in  any  fort  to  perfecute  ; 
except  in  the  Angle  cafe  of  George  Keith, 
A  whom  they  firff  imprifoned,  and  then  banifh- 
ed  out  of  the  province.  This  Keith  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  minifter  of  the  church  of  England, 
then  a  quaker,  and  afterwards  returned  to  his 
former  miniftry.  But  whilft  he  remained 
with  the  friends,  he  was  a  moft  troublefome 
and  litigious  man  3  was  for  pufhing  the  parti¬ 
cularities  of  quakerifin  to  yet  more  extravagant 
lengths,  and  for  making  new  refinements, 
even  where  the  moft  enthufiaftic  thought  they 
had  gone  far  enough  ;  which  raifed  ftich  a 
ftorm,  as  fhook  the  church,  he  then  adhered 
to,  to  the  very  foundations. 

This  little  Gaily  into  intolerance,  as  it  is  a 
Angle  inftance,  and  with  great  provocation, 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  imputed  to  the  prin- 
Vol.  II.  O  ciplcs 
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ciples  of  the  quakers,  confidering  the  ample 
and  humane  latitude  they  have  allowed  in  all 
other  refpects.  It  was  certainly  a  very  right 
policy  to  encourage  the  importation  of  fo¬ 
reigners  into  Penfylvania,  as  well  as  into  our 
other  colonies.  By  this  we  are  great  gainers 
without  any  diminution  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain.  But  it  has  been  frequently  ob- 
ferved,  and  as  it  fhould  feem,  very  juftly  com¬ 
plained  of,  that  they  are  left  ftill  foreigners, 
and  likely  to  continue  fo  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  ;  as  they  have  fchools  taught,  books 
printed,  and  even  the  common  news  paper 
in  their  own  language  ;  by  which  means,  and 
that  they  poffefs  large  tra&s  of  the  country, 
without  any  intermixture  of  Englifh,  there  is 
no  appearance  of  their  blending  and  becoming 
one  people  with  us.  This  certainly  is  a  great 
irregularity,  and  the  greater,  as  thefe  foreign¬ 
ers  by  their  induftry,  frugality,  and  a  hard 
way  of  living,  in  which  they  greatly  exceed 
our  people,  have  in  a  manner  thruft  them 
out  in  feveral  places;  fo  as  to  threaten  the 
colony  with  the  danger  of  being  wholly  fo¬ 
reign  in  language,  manners,  and  perhaps  even 
inclinations.  In  the  year  1750,  were  import¬ 
ed  into  Penfylvania  and  it's  dependencies  four 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventeen  Ger¬ 
mans,  whereas  of  Britifh  and  Irifh,  but  one 
thoufand  arrived;  a  confiderable  number,  if 
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it  was  not  fo  vaftly  overballanced  by  that  of 
the  foreigners, 

I  do  by  no  means  think  that  this  fort  of 
tranfplan rations  ought  to  be  difcouraged  ;  I 
only  obferve  along  with  others,  that  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  fettlement  ought  to  be  regulated, 
and  means  fought  to  have  them  naturalized 
in  reality. 

The  prefent  troubles  have  very  unhappily  re- 
verfed  the  fyftem  fo  long  purified,  and  with 
fuch  great  iuccefs  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
Penfyivanians  have  (offered  feverely  by  the  in¬ 
cur  lions  of  the  favage  Americans  as  well  as  their 
neighbours ;  but  the  quakers  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon,  by  what  did  not  diredlly  affedt 
thofe  of  their  own  communion,  (for  they  were 
out  of  the  way  of  mi  (chief  in  the  more  fettled 
parts,)  to  relinquifh  their  pacific  principles  • 
for  which  reafon  a  confiderable  oppofition, 
in  which,  however,  we  mull:  do  the  quakers 
the  juftice  to  obferve  they  were  not  unanimous, 
was  made  both  within  their  affembly,  as 
well  as  without  doors,  againft  g' anting  any 
money  to  carry  on  the  war  •  and  the  fame,  or 
a  more  vigorous  oppofition,  was  made  againft 
pafiing  a  militia  bill.  A  bill  of  this  kind  has 
at  length  palled,  but  fcarcely  fuch  as  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  country,  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  required.  It  may  perhaps  ap¬ 
pear  an  error,  to  have  placed  fo  great  a  part  of 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  men,  who 

O  2  hold 
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hold  principles  direffiy  oppofite  to  it’s  end 
and  defign.  As  a  peaceable,  induftrious,  ho- 
nell  peopie,  the  quakers  cannot  be  too  much 
cherifhul  but  lately  they  cannot  themfelves 
complain,  that  when  by  their  opinions  they 
make  themfelves  ffieep,  they  fhould  not  be 

entiufied  with  tne  office,  fince  they  have  not 
the  nature  of  dogs. 

CHAP.  XIII. 


rH  E  R  E  are  fo  many  good  towns  in 
the  province  of  Penfyl vania,  even  ex- 
ceeaing  me  capitals  of  fome  other  provinces, 
that  nothing  could  excufe  our  paffing  them 
by,  had  not  Philadelphia  drawn  our  attention 
wholly  to  itfelf.  This  city  Hands  upon  a 
tongue  of  land,  immediately  at  the  confluence 
of  two  fine  rivers,  the  Delawar  and  the  Schul- 

d1 '  ^  *s  ^^P°fed  in  the  form  of  an  oblong, 

efigned  to  extend  two  miles,  from  river  to 
river ;  this  longeft  Hretch  is  laid  out  upon  the 
original  plan,  to  compofe  eight  parallel  ftreets, 
ah  of  two  miles  in  length  j  thefe  were  to  have 
been  interfered  by  fixteen  others,  each  in 
length  a  mile,  broad,  fpacious,  and  even  •  with 
proper  fpaces  left  for  the  public  buildings 
churches,  and  market-places.  In  the  center 
is  a  iquare  of  ten  acres,  round  which  moil  of 

the  public  buildings  are  difpofed.  The  two 

principal 
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principal  ftreets  of  the  city  are  each  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  wide,  and  rnoft  of  the  houfes  have  a 
fmall  garden  and  orchard;  from  the  rivers 
are  cut  feveral  canals,  equally  agreeable  and 
beneficial.  The  kays  are  fpacious  and  fine 
the  principal  kay  is  two  hundred  feel  wide, 
and  to  this  a  veffel  of  five  hundred  tons  may 
lay  her  broadfide  ;  the  warehoufes  are  laige, 
numerous  and  commodious,  and  the  docks 
for  {hip-building  every  way  well  auapted  to 
their  purpofes.  A  great  number  of  veffels 
have  been  built  here  ;  twenty  have  been  upon 
the  {locks  at  a  time.  This  city  contains,  ex- 
clufive  of  warehoufes  and  outhoufes,  about 
two  thoufand  houfes ;  moll  of  them  of  bricK, 
and  well  built ;  it  is  faid  there  are  feveral  of 
them  worth  four  or  five  thoufand  pounds. 
The  inhabitants  are  now  about  thirteen  thou¬ 
fand. 

There  are  in  this  city  a  great  number  ot 
very  wealthy  merchants,  which  is  no  way 
furprifing,  when  one  confiders  the  great  trade 
which  it  carries  on  with  the  Englifh,  French, 
Spanilh  and  Dutch  colonies  in  America ; 
with  the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  and  the  IVIa- 
deira  ifiands ;  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
with  Spain,  Portugal  and  Holland,  and  the 
great  profits  which  are  made  in  many  branch¬ 
es  of  this  commerce.  Befides  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  all  kinds  of  the  produce  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  which  is  brought  down  the  rivers  De- 
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lawar  and  Schulkil  (the  former  of  which 
is  navigable  for  veffels  of  one  fort  or  other 
moretnan  two  hundred  miles  above  Phila- 

jfST®,’  a"d  thf  cther  for  vei7  near  an  hun- 

ler°  i tCh  Cmp!oy  between  eight  and 
ne  thoufand  waggons,  drawn  each  by  four 

norleS)  ln  bringing  the  produdt  of  their  farms 
<  ms  market.  In  the  year  1749,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  three  veffeis  entered  inwards  at  this 
port,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  clear¬ 
ed  outwards.  _  There  are  at  the  other  ports 
o  t  is  piovince  cufiom-houfe  officers,  but 

e  oj  eign  trade  in  thefe  places  is  not  worth 
notice. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  though,  as  it 
may  e  judged;  far  from  compleating  the 
original  plan  j  yet  fo  far  as  it  is  built,  it  is 
carried  on  conformably  to  it,  and  increafes  in 
ie  num  erand  beauty  or  it’s  buildings  every 
ay.  _  And  as  for  the  province,  of  which  this 
ity  is  the  capital,  there  is  no  part  of  Bri¬ 
ll  1  menca  in  a  more  growing  condition. 
In  fome  years  more  people  have  tranfported 
themlelves  into  Penfylvania,  than  into  all  the 
oth.er  fettlements  together.  In  1729,  fix 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  eight  perfons 
came  to  fottle  here  as  paffengers  or  fervants, 
four  fifths  of  whom  at  lead  were  from  Ireland. 

1  h  rt,  this  province  has  increafed  fo  great- 
y  from  the  time  of  it’s  firft  edablhhmcnt, 
haL  lanas  were  given  by  Mr.  Pen  at  firft  at 

the 
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the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  for  a  thouf.;nd 
acres,  referving  only  a  tolling,  every  hundred 
acres  for  quit-rent,  and  this  in  fomeof  the  belt 
fituated  parts  of  the  province ;  but  now  at  a 
great  diftance  from  navigation,  land  is  granted 
at  twelve  pounds  the  hundred  acres,  and  a 
quit-rent  of  four  Shillings  relerved  ;  an  e 
land  which  is  near  Philadelphia,  rents  for 
twenty  fhillings  the  acre.  In  many  places, 
and  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles  from 
that  city,  land  fells  for  twenty  years  pur- 

The  Penfylvanians  are  an  induflrious  and 
hardy  people  ;  they  are  mofl  of  them  fub- 
ftantial,  though  but  a  few  of  the  landed  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  confidered  as  rich  ;  but  they  are  all 
well  lodged,  well  fed,  and,  for  their  condition, 
well  clad  too  ;  and  this  at  the  moi  e  eafy 
rate, as  the  inferior  people  manufacture  mot 
of  all  their  own  wear  both  linens  and 
woollens.  There  are  but  few  blacks  not  in 
all  the  fortieth  part  of  the  people  of  the  pro- 
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C  H  A  P.  XIV. 


F  1  R  G  I  N  I  a. 

HE  whole  country  which  the  Englift, 

cS  PV°!  5  in  ^°rth  America>  wfs  at 

feveraT  orrio  ST 5  • bUt  b-V  Parcelling  of 

S  s  “  lnt°  difli'id  g^nts  and 
gc  crnments,  the  country  which  ffill  bears 

ti.c  name,  is  now  reduced  to  that  trad  which 

e  tTttTT*  “P°“  ,he 

rV  1  y  f  Chefapeak  upon  the  Eaft .  and 
Carohna  upon  the  South.  To  the  Weft 

S '  theft  ffT  extend  il  t0  the  South  lf: 

feavJ  thi moantflns>  *h  boundaries 

forty  merV,fe  kngth  hundred  and 
forty  miles  and  in  breadth  about  two  hun- 

/  d,  lying  between  the  fifty-fifth  and  fnrf.WK 
degrees  of  North  latitude.  7  d  fortlcth 

tremor  faCe  of  this  c°untry  is  fo  ex 

trcmely  low  towards  the  fea  thar 

fre  come  even  wi,hl„  >7 

S Ka  Hodl>’  hnd  fiom  "thl 

ts/rfr*  “aaiy  ty  ,h'  foMdiJgT 

hKh  "n,fo™,y  “<1  gradually  dimimiK 

you 
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you  approach  the  land.  The  trees  appear  as 
if  they  rofe  out  of  the  water,  and  afford  the 
ftranger  a  very  uncommon,  and  not  a  difagree- 
able  view.  In  failing  to  Virginia  or  Mary¬ 
land,  you  pafs  a  ftreight  between  two  points 
of  land,  called  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  which 
opens  a  paffage  into  the  bay  of  Chefapeak, 
one  of  the  largeft  and  fafeft  bays  perhaps  in 
the  world ;  for  it  enters  the  country  near 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  having  the  Eaftern  fide  of  Maryland, 
and  a  fmall  portion  of  Virginia  on  the  fame 
peninfula,  to  cover  it  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
This  bay  is  about  eighteen  miles  broad  for  a 
confiderable  way,  and  feven  where  it  is  nar¬ 
rowed:,  the  waters  in  moft  places  being  nine 
fathom  deep.  Through  it’s  whole  extent  it 
receives  both  on  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  fide 
a  vaft  number  of  fine  navigable  rivers.  Not 
to  mention  thofe  of  Maryland,  from  the  fide 
of  Virginia  it  receives  James  River,  York 
River,  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  Potow- 
mack. 

All  thefe  great  rivers,  in  the  order  they  are 
here  fet  down  from  South  to  North,  difcharge 
themfelves  with  feveral  fmaller  ones  into  the 
bay  of  Chefapeak  ;  and  they  are  all  not  only 
navigable  themfelves  for  very  large  veffels  a 
prodigious  way  into  the  country,  but  have  fo 
many  creeks,  and  receive  fuch  a  number  of 
fmaller  navigable  rivers,  as  renders  the  com7 

munication 
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munication  of  all  parts  of  this  country  in¬ 
finitely  more  eafy  than  that  of  any  country 
without  exception,  in  the  world.  The  Potow- 
mack  is  navigable  for  near  two  hundred  rules, 
being  nine  miles  broad  at  it’s  mouth,  and  for 
a  vaft  way  not  lefs  than  feven.  The  other 
three  are  navigable  upwards  of  eighty,  and  in 
the  windings  of  their  fevera!  courfes  approach 
one  another  fo  nearly,  that  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  one  and  the  other  is  in  fome  parts  not 
more  than  ten,  fometimes  not  above  five 
miles  $  whereas  in  others  there  is  fifty  miles 
fpace  between  each  of  thefe  rivers.  The 
planters  load  and  unload  vefiels  of  great  bur¬ 
then  each  at  his  own  door ;  which,  as  their 
commodities  are  bulky,  and  of  fmall  value  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk,  is  a  very  fortunate 
circumftance,  elfe  they  could  never  afford  to 
fend  their  tobacco  to  marketlow  as  they  fell  it, 
and  charged  as  it  is  in  England,  with  a  duty 
of  fix  times  it’s  original  value. 

The  cumate  and  foil  of  Virginia  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  heightened  in  the  firfl  deferip- 
tions  for  political  reafons ;  but  after  making 
ail  the  necefiary  abatements  which  experience 
fince  taught  us,  we  flill  find  it  a  mod  excellent 
country.  The  heats  in  fummer  are  exceffive- 
ly  great,  but  not  without  the  allay  of  refrefh- 
ing  fea  breezes.  The  weather  is  changeable, 
and  the  changes  fudden  and  violent.  Their 
winter  frofts  come  on  without  the  leafl  warn¬ 
ing. 
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ing.  After  a  warm  day,  towards  the  fetting 
in  of  .winter,  fo  intenfe  a  cold  often  fuc- 
ceeds  as  to  freeze  over  the  broadeft  and  deep- 
eft  of  their  great  rivers  in  one  night,  but 
thefe  frofts,  as  well  as  their  rains,  are  rather 
violent  than  of  long  continuance.  They  have 
frequent  and  violent  thunder  and  lightning, 
but  it  does  rarely  any  mifchief.  In  general 
the  fky  is  clear,  and  the  air  thin,  pure,  and 

penetrating.  .... 

The  foil  in  the  low  grounds  of  Virginia  is 

a  dark  fat  mould,  which  for  many  years  with¬ 
out  any  manure,  yields  plentifully  whatever  is 
committed  to  it.  The  foil  as  you  leave  the 
rivers  becomes  light  and  fandy,  is  fooner  ex- 
haufted  than  the  low  country,  but  is  yet  of  a 
warm  and  generous  nature,  which  helped  by  a 
kindly  fun,  yields  tobacco  and  corn  extremely 
well.  There  is  no  better  wheat  than  what  is 
produced  in  this  province  and  Maryland  ; 
but  the  culture  of  tobacco  employs  all  their 
attention,  and  almoft  all  their  hands ;  fo  that 
they  fcarcely  cultivate  wheat  enough  for  their 
own  ufe. 

It  may  be  judged  from  the  climate  and  the 
foil  I  have  defcribed,  in  what  excellence  and 
plenty  every  fort  of  fruit  is  found  in  Virginia, 
Their  forefts  are  full  of  timber  trees  of  all 
kinds ;  and  their  plains  are  covered  for  almoft 
the  whole  year  with  a  prodigious  number  of 
flowers,  and  flowering  fhrubs,  of  colours  fo 
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ricn,  and  of  a  fcent  fo  fragrant,  that  they  oc- 
cafioned  the  name  of  Florida  to  be  originally 
given  to  this  country.  This  country  produces 
fevera1  medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  particular¬ 
ly  the  fnake  root ;  and  of  late  the  celebrated 

dlere"2  °*  *  ^  C  linefe  has  been  difcovered 

Horned  cattle  and  hogs  have  multiplied  al- 
molt  beyonu  oehef ;  though  at  the  firft  fettle- 
ment  the  country  was  utterly  deftitute  of 
thele  animals.  The  meat  of  the  former  is  as 

?w\Ue‘°W  ofoilr  oxen>  as  that  of 

the  Ltier  exceeds  mat  of  our  hogs.  The  ani¬ 
mals  natural  to  the  country  are  deer  of  which 
there  are  great  numbers  •  a  fort  of  panther  or 
tygei  ;  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  racoons,  fquirrels, 
wi  d  cats,  and  one  very  uncommon  animal 
cal  ed  the  epoflum.  This  creature  is  about  the 
lize  of  a  cat,  and  befides  the  belly  which  it  has 
m  common  with  all  others,  has  a  falfe  one 
eneath  it,  with  a  pretty  large  aperture  at  the 
end  towards  the  hinder  legs.  Within  this 
bag,  or  belly,  on  the  ufual  parts  of  the  com¬ 
mon  belly,  are  a  number  of  teats  j  upon  thefe 
when  the  female  of  this  creature  conceives' 
the  young  are  formed,  and  there  they  hang 
hke  fruit  upon  the  flalk,  until  they  grow  in 
bulk  and  weight  to  their  appointed  fize  ;  then 
they  drop  off,  and  are  received  in  the  falfe 
belly,  from  which  they  go  out  at  pleafure, 
an  in  w  nch  tney  take  refuge  when  any 
danger  threatens  them.  They 
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They  have  all  our  forts  of  tame  and  wild 
fowl  in  equal  perfedion,  and  fome  which  we 
have  not ;  and  a  vaft  number  of  birds  of  various 
kinds,  valuable  for  their  beauty  or  their  note. 
The  white  owl  of  Virginia  is  far  larger  than 
the  fpecies  which  we  have,  and  is  all  over  of 
a  bright  filver  coloured  plumage,  except  one 
black  fpot  upon  his  bread ;  they  have  the 
nightingale  called  from  the  country,  a  moft 
beautiful  one,  whofe  feathers  are  crimfon  and 
blue  ;  the  mocking  bird,  thought  to  excel 
all  others  in  his  own  note,  and  he  imitates 
the  notes  of  all  others ;  the  rock  bird,  very 
fociable,  and  his  fociety  very  agreeable  by  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  mufic ;  the  hummipg  bird, 
the  fmalleft  of  all  the  winged  creation,  and 
the  moft  beautiful,  all  arrayed  in  fcarlet,  green 
and  gold.  This  bird  is  faid  to  live  by  licking 
off  the  dew  that  adheres  to  the  flowers  ;  he  is 
too  delicate  to  be  brought  alive  into  England. 
The  fea-coafls  and  rivers  of  Virginia  abound 
not  only  in  feveral  of  the  fpecies  of  fifli 
known  in  Europe,  but  in  moft  of  thofe  kinds 
which  are  peculiar  to  America.  The  rep¬ 
tiles  are  many  *  it  were  tedious  to  enumerate 
all  the  kinds  of  ferpents  bred  here  ;  the  rattle 
fnake  is  the  principal,  and  too  well  known  in 
general  to  need  any  defeription. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

THE  great  commodioufnefs  of  naviga- 
tion,  and  the  fcarcity  of  handicrafts¬ 
men,  have  rendered  all  the  attempts  of  the 

t0r  eftablifh  towns  in  Virginia 
ineffectual.  James’s-town,  which  was  an¬ 
ciently  the  capital,  is  dwindled  into  an  infiu- 
nihcant  village ,  and  Williamfburg,  thou  4 
the  capital  at  prefent,  the  feat  of  the  governor 
t  e  place  of  holding  the  aflembly  and°courts  of 
jultice,  and  a  college  for  the  ftudy  of  arts  and 
lciences,  is  yet  but  a  fmall  town.  However 
in  this  town  are  the  bell  public  buildings  in 
rmih  Amenca  The  college  one  hundred 
and  thirty- five  feet  long  in  front,  refembling 
Chelfea  hofpital;  the  capita!  di redly  facing 
Jt  at  the  other  end  of  the  defign  of  a  noble 

fnT 4n°r  UnhrC  the  Col,eSe  in  the  fifhion 
d  the  fize  of  the  building,  where  the  af- 

fembly  and  courts  of  juftice  tre  held,  and  the 

public  offices  kept;  and  the  church,  in  the 

form  of  a  crofs,  large  and  well  ornamented. 

1  he  great  ftaple  commodity  of  this  country 

as  well  as  Maryland,  is  tobacco.  This  plant  is 

1 1  i..  ,  t.  i.  *  j  of  very  ancient 

ufe  though  neither  fo  generally  cultivated, 

nor  fo  well  manufactured  as  it  has  been  fince 

the  coming  of  the  Europeans.  When  at  it's 

'  juft 
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j aft  height,  it  is  as  tall  as  an  ordinary  fized 
man ;  the  (talk  is  flraight,  hairy,  and  clam¬ 
my  ;  the  leaves  alternate,  of  a  faded  yellowifli 
green,  and  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
plant  of  a  great  fize.  The  feeds  of  tobacco 
are  firft  fown  in  beds,  from  whence  they  are 
tranfplanted  the  ft rft  rainy  weather,  into  a 
ground  difpofed  into  little  hillocks  like  an 
hop  garden.  In  a  month’s  time  from  their 
transplantation  they  become  a  foot  high  5  they 
then  top  them,  and  prune  off*  the  lower 
leaves,  and  with  great  attention  clean  them 
from  weeds  and  worms  twice  a  week  ;  in 
about  ftx  weeks  after,  they  attain  to  their  full 
growth,  and  they  begin  then  to  turn  brownifh. 
By  thefe  marks  they  judge  the  tobacco  to  be 
ripe.  They  cut  down  the  plants  as  faff  as 
they  ripen,  heap  them  up,  and  let  them  lie  a 
night  to  fweat ;  the  next  day  they  carry  them 
to  the  tobacco  houfe*  which  is  built  to  admit 
as  much  air  as  is  confident  with  keeping  out 
rain,  where  they  are  hung  feparately  to  dry 
for  four  or  five  weeks,  then  they  take  them 
down  in  moiff  weather,  for  eife  they  will 
crumble  to  duff.  After  this  they  are  laid 
upon  flicks,  and  covered  up  clofe  to  fweat  for 
a  week  or  two  longer ;  the  fervants  Strip  and 
fort  them,  the  top  being  the  heft,  the  bottom 
the  word  tobacco ;  then  they  make  them  up 
in  hogfheads,  or  form  them  into  roils.  Wet 
feafons  mud  be  carefully  laid  hold  on  for  all 

this 
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this  work,  elfe  the  tobacco  will  not  be  fuffi- 
ciently  pliable. 

In  trade  they  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  to¬ 
bacco,  the  firft  is  called  Aranokoe,  from 
Maryland  and  the  Northern  parts  of  Virginia  ; 
this  is  ftrong  and  hot  in  the  mouth,  but  it 
fells  very  well  in  the  markets  of  Holland, 
Germany,  and  the  North.  The  other  fort  is 
called  fweet  fcented,  the  bed:  of  which  is 
from  James’s  and  York  rivers  in  the  South¬ 
ern  parts  of  Virginia.  There  is  no  commo¬ 
dity  to  which  the  revenue  is  fo  much  obliged 
as  to  this.  It  produces  a  vaft  fum,  and  yet 
appears  to  lay  but  a  very  inconfiderable  burthen 
upon  the  people  in  England  ;  all  the  weight 
in  reality  falls  upon  the  planter,  who  is  kept 
down  by  the  lownefs  of  the  original  price  ; 
and  as  we  have  two  provinces  which  deal  in 
the  fame  commodity,  if  the  people  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  were  to  take  meafures  to  llraiten  the 
market,  and  raife  the  price,  thofe  of  Mary¬ 
land  would  certainly  take  the  advantage  of  it  $ 
the  people  of  Virginia  would  take  the  fame 
advantage  of  thofe  of  Maryland  in  a  like  cafe. 
They  have  no  profpedt  of  ever  bettering  their 
condition  ;  and  they  are  the  lefs  able  to  en¬ 
dure  it  as  they  live  in  general  iuxurioully,  and 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  fortunes.  There¬ 
fore  any  failure  in  the  fale  of  their  goods, 
brings  them  heavily  in  debt  to  the  merchants 

mortgages  on  their  eft ates, 

which 


in  London,  who  get 
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which  are  confumed  to  the  bone,  with  the 
canker  of  an  eight  per  cent  ufury.  Bat  how¬ 
ever  the  planters  may  complain  of  the  tobacco 
trade,  the  revenue  flourifhes  by  it,  for  it  draws 
near  three  hundred  thoufand  a  year  from  this 
one  article  only  ;  and  the  exported  tobacco, 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  profits  of  which 
come  to  the  Englifh  merchant,  brings  almofl 
as  great  a  fum  annually  into  the  kingdom.  To 
I  fay  nothing  of  the  great  advantage  we  derive 
from  being  fupplied  from  our  own  colonies 
with  that  for  which  the  reft  of  Europe  pays 
ready  money,  befides  the  employment  of  two 
hundred  large  veffels,  and  a  proportionable 
number  of  feamen,  which  are  occupied  in 
this  trade.  From  us  the  Virginians  take  every 
article  for  convenience  or  ornament  which 
they  ufe  •  their  own  manufacture  does  not  de-* 
ferve  to  be  mentioned.  The  two  colonies 
export  about  eighty  thoufand  hogfheads  of 
tobacco  of  eight  hundred  weight.  They  like- 
wife  trade  largely  with  the  Weft-Indies  in 
lumber,  pitch,  tar,  corn,  and  provifions. 
They  fend  home  flax,  hemp,  iron,  ftaves, 

I  and  walnut  and  cedar  plank. 

The  number  of  white  people  in  Virginia, 
is  between  fixty  and  feventy  thoufand  ;  and 
they  are  growing  every  day  more  numerous,  by 
the  migration  of  the  Irhh,  who  not  fucceed- 
ing  fo  well  in  Penfylvania,  as  the  more  frugal 
and  induftrigus  Germans,  fell  their  lands  in 
Vol.  II.  P  that 
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that  province  to  the  latter,  and  take  up 
new  ground  in  the  remote  counties  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  Thefe 
are  chiefly  prefbyterians  from  the  Northern 
part  of  Ireland,  who  in  America  are  general¬ 
ly  called  Scotch  Irifh.  In  Virginia  there  are 
like  wife  fettled  a  confiderable  number  of 
French  refugees ;  but  much  the  larger  part  of 
the  inhabitants  are  the  negro  flaves,  who 
cannot  be  much  fewer  than  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  fouls  ;  they  annually  import  into  the 
two  tobacco  colonies  between  three  and  four 
thoufand  of  thefe  flaves.  The  negroes  here 
do  not  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  vaft  recruits  as 
the  Weft-India  flock;  they  rather  increafe 
than  diminifh  ;  a  blefling  derived  from  a  more 
moderate  labour,  better  food  and  a  more 
healthy  climate.  The  inhabitants  of  Virginia 
are  a  chearful,  hofpitable,  and  many  of  them 
a  genteel  though  fomewhat  vain  and  oftenta- 
tious  people  ;  they  are  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  eflablifhed  church  of  England  ;  nor  until 
lately  did  they  tolerate  any  other.  Now  they 
have  fome  few  meeting-houfes  of  prefbyteri- 
ans  and  quakers. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


T  H I  S  of  Virginia  is  the  moft  ancient 


^  of  our  colonies.  Tho*  ftridtly  fpeaking 
the  firft  attempts  to  fettle  a  colony  were  not 
made  in  Virginia,  but  in  that  part  of  North 
Carolina  which  immediately  borders  upon  it. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  moft  extraordinary 
genius  of  his  own  or  perhaps  any  other  time, 
a  penetrating  ftatefman,  an  accomplished 
courtier,  a  deep  fcholar,  a  fine  writer,  a  great 
foldier,  and  one  of  the  ableft  feamen  in  the 
world  5  this  vaft  genius,  that  pierced  fo  far 
and  ran  through  fo  many  things,  was  of  a 
fiery  excentric  kind,  which  led  him  into  dar¬ 
ing  expeditions,  and  uncommon  projects, 
which  not  being  underftood  by  a  timid  prince, 
and  envied  and  hated  by  the  rivals  he  had  in 
fo  many  ways  of  life,  ruined  him  at  laft.  In 
perfon  he  ran  infinite  rifques  in  Guiana  in 
fearch  of  gold  mines ;  and  when  this  country 
was  firft  difcovered,  he  looked  through 
the  work  of  an  age,  at  one  glance,  and  faw 
how  advantageous  it  might  be  made  to  the 
trade  of  England  He  was  the  firft  man  in 
England  who  had  a  right  conception  of  the 


advantages  of  fettlements  abroad  5  he 


then  the  only  perfon  who  had  a  thorough 
infight  into  trade,  and  who  faw  clearly  the 
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proper  methods  of  promoting  it.  He  applied 
to  court,  and  got  together  a  company,  which 
was  compofed  of  feveral  perfons  of  diftindtion, 
and  feveral  eminent  merchants,  who  agreed 
to  open  a  trade  and  fettle  a  colony  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  which  in  honour  of  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  he  called  Virginia. 

Raleigh  had  too  much  bufinefs  upon  his 
hands  at  court,  and  found  too  few  to  fecond 
him  in  his  defigns,  to  enable  him  to  fupport 
the  eftablifhment  with  the  fpirit  in  which  he 
began  it.  If  ever  any  defign  had  an  ominous 
beginning,  and  feemed  to  forbid  any  attempts 
for  carrying  it  on,  it  was  that  of  the  firft  fettie- 
ment  of  Virginia.  Near  half  of  the  fir  ft  co¬ 
lony  was  deftroyed  by  the  favages,  and  the 
reft  confumed  and  worn  down  bv  fatigue  and 
famine,  deferted  the  country,  and  returned 
home  in  defpair.  The  fecond  colony  was  cut 
off,  to  a  man,  in  a  manner  unknown ;  but 
they  were  fuppofed  to  be  deftroyed  by  the 
Indians.  The  third  had  the  fame  difmal 
fate ;  and  the  fourth  quarrelling  among  ft  them- 
felves,  negle&ing  their  agriculture  to  hunt 
for  gold,  and  provoking  the  Indians  by  their 
infolent  and  unguarded  behaviour,  loft  feveral 
of  their  people,  and  were  returning,  the  poor 
remains  of  them,  in  a  famifhing  and  defperate 
condition  to  England,  when  juft  in  the  mouth 
of  Chefapeak  bay  they  met  the  lord  Delawar 
with  a  fquadron,  loaded  with  provifion,  and 
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every  thing  for  their  relief  and  defence,  who 
perfuaded  them  to  return. 

This  nobleman  travelled  with  as  much 
zeal  and  affiduity  to  cherifh  and  fupport  the 
fro  ward  infancy  of  this  unpromifing  colony, 
as  fome  have  ufed  in  it’s  better  times  tor 
purpofes  of  another  kind.  Regardlefs  of  his 
life,  and  inattentive  to  his  fortune,  he  entered 
upon  this  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  and 
accepted  this  barren  province,  which  had 
nothing  of  a  government  but  it’s  anxieties  and 
it’s  cares,  merely  for  the  fervice  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  he  had  no  other  reward  than  that 
retired  and  inward  fatisfailion,  which  a  good 
mind  feels  in  indulging  it’s  own  propenfity  to 
virtue,  and  the  prolpeit  ofthofe  juft  honours 
which  the  lateft  pofterity  will  takeaplealure  in 
bellowing  upon  thofe,  who  prefer  the  intereft 
of  pofterity  to  their  own.  After  he  had  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  people  to  return,  he  comfort¬ 
ed  them  under  their  misfortunes,  he  pointed 
out  their  caufes,  and  uniting  the  tendernefs 
of  a  father  with  the  fteady  feverity  of  a 
magiftrate,  he  healed  their  divilions,  and 
reconciled  them  to  authority  and  govern¬ 
ment,  by  making  them  feel  by  his  conduit 
what  a  blefling  it  could  be  made. 

When  he  had  fettled  the  colony  within  it- 
felf,  his  next  care  was  to  put  them  upon  a 
proper  footing  with  regard  to  the  Indians, 
whom  he  found  very  haughty  and  affuming 
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on  account  of  the  late  miferable  ftate  of  the 
Englifh  ;  but  by  fome  well-timed  and  vigo¬ 
rous  fteps  he  humbled  them,  fhewed  he  had 
power  to  chaftife  them,  and  courage  to  exert 
that  power  ;  and  after  having  awed  them  into 
very  peaceable  difpofitions,  and  fettled  his 
colony  in  a  very  growing  condition,  he  retired 
home  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  by 
hisconftant  attention  tobufinefs,  and  the  air  of 
an  uncultivated  country,  had  been  impaired ; 
but  he  left  his  fon,  with  the  fpirit  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  his  deputy ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir 
George  Summers,  the  honourable  George 
Piercy,  Sir  Ferdinand  Wenman,  and  Mr. 
Newport,  for  his  council.  Thefe,  with  other 
perfons  of  rank  and  fortune,  attended  him  on 
this  expedition,  which  gave  a  credit  to  the 
colony.  Though  there  are  in  England  many 
young  gentlemen  of  fortunes,  difproportioned 
to  their  rank,  I  fear  we  fhould  not  fee  the 
names  of  fo  many  of  them  engaged  in  an  expe¬ 
dition,  which  had  no  better  appearance  than 
this  had  at  that  time. 

Lord  Delawar  did  not  forget  the  colony  on 
his  return  to  England  *,  but  confidering  him- 
felf  as  nearer  the  fountain  head,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  turn  the  fpring  of  the  royal  favour 
more  copioufly  upon  the  province  which  he 
fuperintended.  For  eight  years  together  he 
was  indefatigable  in  doing  every  thing  that 
could  tend  to  the  peopling,  the  fupport,  and 
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the  good  government  of  this  fettlement,  and 
he  died  in  the  purfuit  of  the  fame  object  in 
his  voyage  to  Virginia,  with  a  large  fupply  of 
people,  cloathing  and  goods. 

It  is  one  of  the  moft  neceffary,  and  I  am 
fure  it  is  one  of  the  moft  pleating  parts  of  this 
defign,  to  do  juftice  to  the  names  of  thofe  men 
who  by  their  greatnefs  of  mind,  their  wifdom 
and  their  goodnefs,  have  brought  into  the 
pale  of  civility  and  religion,  thefe  rude  and  un¬ 
cultivated  parts  of  the  globe  5  who  could  dis¬ 
cern  the  rudiments  of  a  future  people,  want¬ 
ing  only  time  to  be  unfolded,  in  the  feed  ; 
who  could  perceive  amidft  the  Ioffes  and  dis¬ 
appointments  and  expences  of  a  beginning  co¬ 
lony,  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  to 
their  country  from  fuch  undertakings  and 
who  could  purfue  them  in  fpite  of  the  malig¬ 
nity  and  narrow  wifdom  of  the  world.  The 
ancient  world  had  it's  Ofyris  and  Erichtho- 
nius,  who  taught  them  the  ufe  of  grain  •,  their 
Bacchus,  who  inftru&cd  them  in  the  culture 
of  the  vine-,  and  their  Orpheus  and  Linus,  who 
firft  built  towns  and  formed  civil  focieties. 
The  people  of  America  will  not  fail,  when 
time  has  made  things  venerable,  and  when 
an  intermixture  of  fable  has  moulded  ufeful 
truths  into  popular  opinions,  to  mention  with 
equal  gratitude,  and  perhaps  fimilar  heighten¬ 
ing  circumftances,  her  Columbus,  her  Caftro, 
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her  Gafca,  her  De  Poincy,  her  Delawar,  her 
Baltimore,  and  her  Pen. 

'  C  H  A  P.  XVII. 

HP  H  E  colony  of  Virginia  was  fo  fad 
1  rooted  by  the  care  of  lord  Delawar, 
that  it  was  enabled  to  dand  two  terrible 
dorms  ;  two  maffacres  made  by  the  Indians, 
in  which  the  whole  colony  was  nearly  cut 
off;  and  to  fubdue  that  people,  fo  as  to  put 
it  utterly  out  of  their  power  for  many  years 
pad  to  give  them  the  lead  didurbance/ 

In  the  fatal  troubles  which  brought  Charles 
the  fird  to  the  block,  and  overturned  the  con- 
ditution  of  England,  many  of  the  cavaliers 
ded  for  refuge  to  this  colony,  which  by  the 
general  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
virtue  of  Sir  William  Berkley,  held  out  for 
the  crown,  until  the  parliament,  rather  by 
dratagem  than  force,  reduced  them.  And 
what  is  remarkable,  if  it  may  be  depended 
uponwith  any  certainty,  they  depofed  Crom¬ 
well’s  governor,  fet  up  Sir  William  Berk¬ 
ley  again,  and  declared  for  king  Charles 
the  fecond,  a  good  while  even  before  the 
news  of  Oliver’s  death  could  arrive  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

After  the  redoration,  there  is  nothing  very 
intereding  in  their  hidory  ;  except  that  foon 
after,  a  fort  of  rebellion  which  arofe  in  the 
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province  from  mifmanagements  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  from  the  decay  of  their  trade,  and 
from  exorbitant  grants  inconfiderately  made, 
which  included  the  fettled  property  of  many 
people ;  this  raifed  a  general  difcontent  a- 
mongft  the  planters,  which  was  fomented  and 
brought  to  blaze  out  into  an  adtual  war,  by  a 
young  gentleman  whole  name  was  Bacon. 
He  was  an  agreeable  man,  of  a  graceful  pre¬ 
fence,  and  winning  carriage.  He  had  been 
bred  to  the  law,  had  a  lively  and  fluent  ex- 
preffion,  fit  to  fet  off  a  popular  caufe,  and  to 
influence  men  who  were  ready  to  hear  what- 
ever  could  be  faid  to  colour  in  a  proper  manner 
what  was  already  ftrongly  drawn  by  their  own 
feelings.  This  man  by  a  fpecious,  or  perhaps  a 
real  tho’  ill-judged  regard  for  the  public  good, 
finding  the  governor  flow  in  his  preparations 
againft  the  Indians,  who  were  ravaging  the 
frontiers  of  the  province,  took  up  arms  with¬ 
out  any  commiffion,  to  add  againft  the  ene¬ 
my.  When  he  had  fufficient  force  for  this 
purpofe,  he  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  not 
only  to  add  againft  the  enemy,  but  to  give  law 
to  the  governor,  and  to  force  him  to  give  a 
fandtion  by  his  authority,  to  thofe  proceedings 
which  were  meant  to  deftroy  it. 

Bacon  armed  with  the  commiffion  of  a  ge¬ 
neral,  and  followed  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
colony,  prepared  to  march  againft  the  Indians ; 
when  Sir  William  Berkley,  the  governor, 

freed 
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freed  from  the  immediate  terror  of  his  forces, 
recalled  him,  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,  and 
iffued  a  reward  for  apprehending  him  as  fuch. 
This  brought  matters  to  extremities  ;  the 
people  were  univerfally  inflamed ;  Bacon  ad¬ 
hered  to  what  he  had  done,  the  people  adhe¬ 
red  to  Bacon  ;  and  the  governor,  who  feemed 
no  ways  inclined  to  temporize  or  yield  to  the 
ftorm,  fled  over  the  river  Potowmack,  and 
proclaimed  all  Bacon’s  adherents  traitors.  He 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  which  he  had  raifed  in  Maryland,  and 
offuch  of  the  Virginians  as  were  faithful  to 
him,  and  wrote  to  England  for  fupplies.  On 
the  other  hand,  Bacon  marched  to  the  capital, 
called  an  aflembly,  and  for  fix  months  toge¬ 
ther  difpofed  all  things  according  to  his  own 
pleafure.  Every  thing  was  now  haftening  to 
.  a  civil  war,  when  all  was  quieted  in  as  fudden 
a  manner  as  it  had  begun,  by  the  natural  death 
of  Bacon,  in  the  very  height  of  the  confufion. 
The  people  unable  to  a£t  without  a  head,  pro- 
pofed  terms  of  accommodation  the  terms 
were  liftened  to,  and  peace  was  reftored  and 
kept  without  any  difturbance,  not  lo  much 
by  the  removal  of  the  grievances  complained 
of,  as  by  the  arrival  of  a  regiment  from  Eng¬ 
land,  which  remained  a  long  time  in  the 
country.  It  muft  be  remarked  in  honour  of 
the  moderation  of  the  government,  that  no 
perfon  fufFered  in  his  life,  or  his  eftate,  for  this 
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rebellion,  which  was  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  many  people  at  that  time  were  very  earneft 
in  folliciting  grants  of  land  in  Virginia. 

The  events  in  all  countries  which  are  not 
the  refidencc  of  the  fupreme  power,  and  have 
no  concern  in  the  great  bufmefs  of  tranfad:- 
ing  war  and  peace,  have  generally  but  little 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader.  I  have 
therefore  intirely  omitted  the  tedious  detail  of 
the  governors  and  their  feveral  tranfadiions, 
with  which  my  materials  fo  plentifully  fupply 
me ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  I  fhall  be  very 
concife  in  my  account  of  Maryland,  which 
agreeing  altogether  with  Virginia  in  it's  cli¬ 
mate,  foil,  products,  trade,  and  genius  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  having  few  or  no  remarkable 
events  to  recommend  it,  will  fave  much  trouble 
in  that  article. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

MARYLAND . 

IT  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firft, 
that  the  Lord  Baltimore  applied  for  a 
patent  for  a  part  of  Virginia,  and  obtained  in 
1632,  a  grant  of  a  trad:  of  land  upon  Chefa- 
peak  bay,  of  about  an  hundred  and  forty  miles 
long,  and  an  hundred  and  thirty  broad,  hav¬ 
ing  Penfylvania,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Dutch,  upon  the  North,  the  Atlantic  ocean 
upon  the  Eaft,  and  the  river  Potowmack  up¬ 
on  the  South  •,  in  honour  of  the  queen  he 
called  this  province  Maryland. 

Lord  Baltimore  was  a  Roman  catholic, 
and  was  induced  to  attempt  this  fettlement  in 
America,  in  hopes  of  enjoying  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  for  himfelf,  and  for  fuch  of  his  friends 
to  whom  the  feverity  of  the  laws  might  loofen 
their  ties  to  their  country,  and  make  them 
prefer  an  eafy  banifhment  with  freedom,  to 
the  conveniencies  of  England,  embittered  as 
they  were  by  the  fharpnefs  of  the  laws,  and 
the  popular  odium  which  hung  over  them. 
The  court  at  that  time  was  certainly  very 
little  inclined  to  treat  the  Roman  catholics  in 
a  harflh  manner,  neither  had  they  in  reality 
the  lead  appearance  of  reafon  to  do  fo  ;  but 
the  laws  themfelves  were  of  a  rigorous  confli- 
tution  ;  and  however  the  court  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  relax  them,  they  could  not  in  policy 
do  it,  but  with  great  referve.  The  puritan 
party  perpetually  accufed  the  court,  and  indeed 
the  epifcopal  church,  of  a  defire  of  returning 
to  popery ;  and  this  accufation  was  fo  popu¬ 
lar,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  court 
to  fhew  the  papifts  that  indulgence  which 
they  defired.  The  laws  were  dill  executed 
with  very  little  mitigation ;  and  they  were  in 
themfelves  of  a  much  keener  temper,  than 
thofe  which  had  driven  the  puritans  about 

the 
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the  fame  time  to  feek  a  refuge  in  the  fame 
part  of  the  world.  Thefe  reafons  made  lord 
Baltimore  defirous  to  have,  and  the  court 
willing  to  give  him,  a  place  of  retreat  in 
America. 

The  lettlement  of  the  colony  coft  the  lord 
Baltimore  a  large  fum.  It  was  made  under 
his  aufpices  by  his  brother,  and  about  two 
hundred  perfons,  Roman  catholics,  and  moil 
of  them  of  good  families.  This  fettlementat 
the  beginning  did  not  meet  with  the  fame  dif¬ 
ficulties,  which  embarraffed  and  retarded  moft 
of  the  others  we  had  made.  The  people 
were  generally  of  the  better  fort,  a  proper 
fubordination  was  obferved  amongft  them, 
and  the  Indians  gave  and  took  fo  little  offence, 
that  they  ceded  one  half  of  their  principal 
town,  and  feme  time  after  the  whole  of  it, 
to  thefe  ifrangers.  The  Indian  women  taught 
ours  how  to  make  bread  of  their  corn  ;  their 
men  went  out  to  hunt  and  fifh  with  the  Eng- 
lifh;  they  affifted  them  in  the  chace,  and  fold 
them  the  game  they  took  themfelves  for  a 
trifling  confideration  ;  fo  that  the  new  fettlers 
had  a  fort  of  town  ready  built,  ground  ready 
cleared  for  their  fubfiftence,  and  no  enemy 
to  harrafs  them. 

They  lived  thus,  without  much  trouble  or 
fear,  until  feme  ill-difpofed  perfons  in  Virgi¬ 
nia  infinuated  to  the  Indians,  that  the  Balti¬ 
more  colony  had  defigns  upon  them ;  that 

they 
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they  were  Spaniards  and  not  Englifhmen, 
and  fuch  other  ftories  as  they  judged  proper 
to  fow  the  feeds  of  fufpicion  and  enmity  in 
the  minds  of  thefe  people.  Upon  the  firft 
appearance,  that  the  malice  of  the  Virgini¬ 
ans  had  taken  effedt,  the  new  planters  were 
not  wanting  to  themfelves.  They  built  a 
good  fort  with  all  expedition,  and  took  every 
other  neceffary  meafure  for  their  defence ; 
but  they  continued  ftill  to  treat  the  Indians 
with  fo  much  kindnefs,  that  partly  by  that, 
and  partly  by  the  awe  of  their  arms,  the  ill 
defigns  of  their  enemies  were  defeated. 

As  the  colony  met  with  fo  few  obftrudlions, 
and  as  the  Roman  catholics  in  England  were 
yet  more  feverely  treated  in  proportion  as  the 
court  party  declined,  numbers  conftantly  ar¬ 
rived  to  replenifh  the  fettlement  ;  which  the 
lord  proprietor  omitted  no  care,  and  witheld 
no  expence  to  fupport  and  encourage ;  until 
the  ufurpation  overturned  the  government  at 
home,  and  deprived  him  of  his  rights  abroad. 
Maryland  remained  under  the  governors  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  parliament  and  by  Cromwell 
until  the  reftoration,  when  lord  Baltimore 
was  reinflated  in  his  former  poffeffions,  which 
he  cultivated  with  his  former  wifdom,  care 
and  moderation.  No  people  could  live  in 
greater  eafe  and  fecurity  ;  and  his  lordfhip, 
willing  that  as  many  as  pofiible  fhould  en¬ 
joy  the  benefits  of  his  mild  and  equitable  ad- 

miniftration, 
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miniftration,  gave  his  confent  to  an  ad  of 
aflembly,  which  he  had  before  promoted  in 
his  province,  for  allowing  a  free  and  unlimit¬ 
ed  toleration  for  all  who  profeffed  the  chrirti- 
an  religion  of  whatever  denomination.  This 
liberty,  which  was  never  in  the  leaf:  inftance 
violated  encouraged  a  great  number,  not  onlv 
of  the  church  of  England,  but  of  prefbyterians, 
quakers,  and  all  kinds  of  diffenters,  to  fettle  in 
Maryland,  which  before  that  was  almoft 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  Roman  catholics. 

This  lord,  though  guilty  of  no  maleadmini- 
ltration  in  his  government,  though  a  zealous 
Roman  catholic,  and  firmly  attached  to  the 
caufe  of  king  James  the  fecond,  could  not 
prevent  his  charter  from  being  queftioned  in 
that  arbitrary  reign,,  and  a  fuit  from  being 
commenced  to  deprive  him  of  the  property 
and  jurifdidion  of  a  province  granted  by  the 
royal  favour,  and  peopled  at  fuch  a  vaft  ex¬ 
pence  of  his  own.  But  it  was  the  error  of 

tnnwWvk  /■nd,Unfortunate  rdgn,  neither  to 
know  its  friends,  nor  it’s  enemies,  but  by 

f,  b  lnd  Precipitate  conduit  to  hurry  on  every 

thing  of  whatever  confequence  with  almoft 

equal  heat,  and  to  imagine  that  the  found  of 

the  royal  authority  was  fufficient  to  iuftify 

every  fort  of  conduit  to  every  fort  of  people! 

But  thefe  injuries  could  not  ftiake  the  honour 

and  constancy  of  lord  Baltimore,  nor  tempt 

him  to  defert  the  caufe  of  his  mafter.  Upon 

the 
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the  revolution  he  had  no  reafon  to  expeCt  any 
favour  ;  yet  he  met  with  more  than  king 
James  had  intended  him  ;  he  was  deprived 
indeed  of  all  his  jurifdiCtion,  but  he  was  left 
the  profits  of  his  province,  which  were  by  no 
means  inconfiderable  ;  and  when  his  defen¬ 
dants  had  conformed  to  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  they  were  reftored  to  all  their  rights  as 
fully  as  the  legiflature  has  thought  fit  that  any 
proprietor  fhould  enjoy  them. 

When  upon  the  revolution  power  changed 
hands  in  that  province,  the  new  men  made 
but  an  indifferent  requital  for  the  liberties  and 
indulgences  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  old 
adminiftration.  They  not  only  deprived  the 
Roman  catholics  of  ail  Chare  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  of  all  the  rights  of  freemen  5  they 
have  even  adopted  the  whole  body  of  the 
penal  laws  of  England  againfl:  them  ;  they  are 
at  this  day  meditating  new  laws  in  the  fame 
fpirit,  and  they  would  undoubtedly  go  to  the 
greateft  lengths  in  this  refpeCt,  if  the  modera¬ 
tion  and  good  fenfe  of  the  government  in  Eng¬ 
land  did  not  fet  fome  bounds  to  their  bigotry  ; 
thinking  very  prudently  that  it  were  highly 
unjuft,  andequally  impolitic,  to  allowanafyium 
abroad  to  any  religious  perfuufions  which  they 
judged  it  improper  to  tolerate  at  home,  and 
then  to  deprive  them  of  it’s  protection,  recol¬ 
lecting  at  the  fame  time  in  the  various  changes 
which  our  religion  and  government  has  un¬ 
dergone, 
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dergone,  which  have  in  their  turns  rendered 
every  fort  of  party  and  religion  obnoxious  to 
the  reigning  powers,  that  this  American  afy- 
lum  which  has  been  admitted  in  the  hotted: 
times  of  perfecution  at  home,  has  proved  of 
infinite  fe^vice,  not  only  to  the  prefent  peace 
of  England,  but  to  the  profperity  of  it’s  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  eftabliftiment  of  it’s  power. 
There  are  a  fort  of  men,  who  will  not  fee  fo 
plain  a  truth  ;  and  they  are  the  perfons  who 
would  appear  to  contend  moft  warmly  for 
liberty ;  but  it  is  only  a  party  liberty  for 
which  they  contend ;  a  liberty,  which  they 
would  ftretch  out  one  way  only  to  narrow  it 
in  another  3  they  are  not  afhamed  of  ufing  the 
very  fame  pretences  for  perfecuting  others, 
that  their  enemies  ufe  for  perfecuting  them. 

This  colony,  as  for  a  long  time  it  had  with 
Penfylvania  the  honour  of  being  unftained  with 
any  religious  perfecution,  fo  neither  they  nor 
the  Penfylvanians  have  ever  until  very  lately 
been  harrafled  by  the  calamity  of  any  war,  offen- 
five  or  defenfive,  with  their  Indian  neighbours, 
with  whom  they  always  lived  in  the  moft  ex¬ 
emplary  harmony.  Indeed,  in  a  war  which 
the  Indians  made  upon  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
by  miftake  they  made  an  incurfion  into  the 
bounds  of  Maryland  ;  but  they  were  foon 
fenfible  of  their  miftake,  and  attoned  for  it. 
This  prefent  war  indeed  has  changed  every 
Vol.  IP  thing, 
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thing,  and  the  Indians  have  been  taught  to 
laugh  at  all  their  ancient  alliances. 

Maryland,  like  Virginia,  has  no  confider- 
able  town,  and  for  the  fame  reafon;  the 
number  of  navigable  creeks  and  rivers.  An¬ 
napolis  is  the  feat  of  government.  It  is  a 
fmall  but  beautifully  fituated  town  upon  the 
river  Patuxent. 

Here  is  the  feat  of  the  governor,  and  the 
principal  cuftom-houfe  collection.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Maryland  have  the  fame  eftablifhed  re¬ 
ligion  with  thofe  of  Virginia,  that  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  but  here  the  clergy  are 
provided  for  in  a  much  more  liberal  manner, 
and  they  are  the  moft  decent,  and  the  beft  of 
the  clergy  in  North  America.  They  export 
from  Maryland  the  fame  things  in  all 
refpeCts  that  they  do  from  Virginia.  Their 
tobacco  is  about  forty  thoufand  hogfheads. 
The  white  inhabitants  are  about  forty  thou¬ 
fand  y  the  negroes  upwards  of  fixty  thou¬ 
fand. 
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'  U 

C  A  R  o  L  I  N  A. 

IT  mu  ft  not  be  forgot,  that  we  formerly 
called  all  the  coaft  of  North  America  by 
the  name  of  Virginia.  The  province  properly 
lb  called,  with  Maryland  and  theCarolinas,  was 
known  by  the  name  of  South  Virginia.  By 
the  Spaniards  it  was  confidered  as  part  of 
Florida,  which  country  they  made  to  extend 
from  New  Mexico  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  By 
them  it  was  firft  difcovered  ;  but  they  treated 
the  natives  with  an  inhumanity,  which  filled 
them  with  fo  violent  an  hatred  to  the  Spanifh 
name,  as  rendered  their  fettlement  there  very 
difficult;  nor  did  they  puflh  it  vigoroufly,  as 
the  country  fhewed  no  marks  of  producing 
gold  or  filver,  the  only  things  for  which  the 
Spaniards  then  valued  any  country.  Florida 
therefore  remained  under  an  entire  neglebt  in 
Europe,  until  the  reign  of  Charles  the  ninth, 
king  of  France. 

The  celebrated  leader  of  the  proteftants  in 
that  kingdom,  the  admiral  Chaftillon,  who. 
was  not  only  a  great  commander  but  an  able 
ftatefman,  was  a  man  of  too  comprehenfive 
views  not  to  fee  the  advantages  of  a  fettle¬ 
ment  in  America  ;  he  procured  two  veffels 
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to  be  fitted  out  for  difcoveries  upon  that  coaft. 
He  had  it  probably  in  his  thoughts  to  retire 
thither  with  thofe  of  his  perfuafion,  if  the 
fuccefs  which  hitherto  fuited  fo  ill  with  his 
great  courage  and  conduct,  fhould  at  laft  en¬ 
tirely  deftroy  his  caufe  in  France.  Thefe 
fhips  in  twro  months  arrived  upon  the  coaft 
of  America,  near  the  river  now  called  Albe¬ 
marle  in  the  province  of  North  Carolina. 
The  French  gave  the  Indians  to  underftand  in 
the  belt  manner  they  were  able,  that  they 
were  enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  which  fecured 
them  a  friendly  reception,  and  the  good  offices 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  were,  however,  in 
no  condition  to  make  any  fettlement. 

On  their  return  to  France,  the  admiral,  at 
this  time  by  the  abominable  policy  of  the 
court  apparently  in  great  favour,  was  fo  well 
fatisfied  with  the  account  they  had  given  of 
the  country,  that  in  1564  he  fitted  out  five  or 
fix  fhips  with  as  many  hundred  men  aboard, 
to  begin  a  colony  there.  This  was  according¬ 
ly  done  at  the  place  of  their  landing  in  the 
firfl  expedition.  They  built  a  fort  here,  which 
they  called  Fort  Charles,  as  they  called  the 
whole  country  Carolana  in  honour  of  their 
king  then  reigning.  The  Spaniards,  who  had 
intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  difpatched  a 
confiderable  force  to  attack  this  colony,  who 
not  fatisfied  with  reducing  it,  put  all  the 
people  to  the  fword  after  quarter  given  ;  and 

committing 
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committing  great  outrages  upon  the  natives, 
they  paved  the  way  for  the  vengeance  which 
foon  after  fell  upon  them  for  fuch  an  unnecef- 
fary  and  unprovoked  ad:  of  cruelty.  For 
though  the  admiral  and  his  party  were  by  this 
time  deftroyed  in  the  infamous  maffacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  though  the  defign  of  a 
colony  died  with  him,  one  M.  de  Gorgues,  a 
private  gentleman,  fitted  out  fome  (hips,  which 
failed  to  that  coaft  purely  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  friends. 
The  Indians  greedily  embraced  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  affociates  in  the  punilh- 
ment  of  the  common  enemy.  They  joined  in 
the  liege  of  two  or  three  forts  the  Spaniards 
had  built  there  ;  they  took  them,  and  in  all  of 
them  put  the  garrifon  to  the  fword  without 
mercy. 

Satisfied  with  this  adion  the  adventurers 
returned,  and  happily  for  us,  the  French 
court  did  not  underftand,  blinded  as  they 
were  by  their  bigotry,  the  advantages  which 
might  have  .been  derived  from  giving  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  the  proteftants,  as  we  afterwards  did  to 
the  diflenters,  as  a  place  of  refuge  ;  if  they 
had  taken  this  flep,  mofl  certainly  we  fhould 
have  either  had  no  fettlements  in  America  at 
all,  or  they  mud  have  been  fmall  in  extent, 
and  precarious  in  their  tenure,  to  what  they 
are  at  this  day. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

f  B  '  * 

FTER  the  French  expedition,  the 
country  of  Carolina  remained  without 
any  attention  from  Spaniards,  French  or  En- 
lifh,  until,  as  we  obferved  in  the  article  of 
Virginia,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  projected  an 
eftablifbment  there.  It  was  not  in  the  part 
now  called  Virginia,  but  in  North  Carolina, 
that  our  firft  unhappy  fettlements  were  made 
and  deftroyed.  Afterwards  the  adventurers 
entered  the  bay  of  Chefapeak,  and  fixed  a 
permanent  colony  to  the  Northward  ;  fo  that 
although  Carolina  was  the  firft  part  of  the 
Atlantic  coaft  of  America,  which  had  an 
European  colony,  yet  by  an  odd  caprice  it 
was  for  a  long  time  deferted  by  both  England 
and  France,  who  fettled  with  infinitely  more 
difficulty  in  climates  much  lefs  advantageous 
or  agreeable. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1663,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  fecond,  that  we  had  any 
notion  of  formally  fettling  that  country.  In 
that  year  the  earl  of  Clarendon  lord  chancel¬ 
lor,  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  the  lord  Craven, 
lord  Berkley,  lord  A  Alley,  afterwards  earl  of 
Shaftefbury,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  William 
Berkley,  and  Sir  George  Colleton,  obtained  a 
charter  for  the  property  and  jurifdidtion  of 

that 
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that  country,  from  the  31ft  degree  of  North 
latitude  to  the  36th  ;  and  being  inverted  with 
full  power  to  fettle  and  govern  the  country, 
they  had  the  model  of  a  conftitution  framed, 
and  a  body  of  fundamental  laws  compiled  by 
the  famous  philofopher  Mr.  Locke.  On  this 
plan  the  lords  proprietors  themfelves  ftood  in 
the  place  of  the  king,  gave  their  a  dent  or  dif- 
fent  as  they  thought  proper  to  all  laws,  ap¬ 
pointed  all  officers,  and  beftowed  all  titles  of 
dignity.  In  his  turn  one  of  thefe  lords  adted 
for  the  reft.  In  the  province  they  appointed 
two  other  branches,  in  a  good  meafure  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  legidature  in  England.  They 
made  three  ranks,  or  rather  claftes  of  nobility. 
The  loweft  was  compofed  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  had  made  grants  of  twelve  thou  land 
acres  of  land,  whom  they  called  barons ; 
the  next  order  had  twenty- four  thoufand  acres, 
or  two  baronies,  with  the  title  of  caffiques ; 
thefe  were  to  anfwer  our  earls ;  the  third  had 
two  cadiquefhips,  or  forty-eight  thoufand 
acres,  and  were  called  landgraves,  a  title  in 
that  province  analogous  to  duke.  This  body 
formed  the  upper  houfe  ;  their  lands  were  not 
alienable  by  parcels.  The  lower  houfe  was 
formed,  as  it  is  in  the  other  colonies,  of  re- 
prefentatives  from  the  feveral  towns  or  coun¬ 
ties.  But  the  whole  was  not  called,  as  in  the 
reft  of  the  plantations,  an  adembly,  but  a 
parliament. 

Q_4  They 
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They  began  their  fird  fettlement  at  a  point 
of  land  towards  the  Southward  of  their  diftridt, 
between  two  navigable  rivers,  though  of  no 
long  courfe.  called  Afhley  and  Cowper  rivers, 
and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city,  called 
Charles  town,  which  was  defigned  to  be, 
wllat  it  no\y  is,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
They  expended  about  twelve  thoufand  pounds 
in  the  fird  fettlement.  But  it  was  not  chief¬ 
ly  to  the  funds  of  the  lords  proprietors,  that 
this  province  owed  it’s  edablifhment.  They 
obfcrved  what  advantages  the  other  colonies 
derived  from  opening  an  harbour  for  refugees ; 
and  not  only  from  this  confideration,  but 
from  the  humane  difpofition  of  that  excellent 
man  who  formed  the  model  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  they  gave  an  unlimited  toleration  to 
people  of  all  religious  perfuafions.  This  induc¬ 
ed  a  great  number  of  diffenters,  over  whom  the 
then  government  held  a  morefevere  hand  than 
was  confident  with  judice  or  policy,  to  trans¬ 
port  themfelves  with  their  fortunes  and  fami¬ 
lies  into  Carolina.  They  became  foon  at  lead 
as  numerous  as  the  churchmen ;  and  though 
they  displayed  none  of  that  frantic  bigotry 
which  difgraced  the  New  England  refugees, 
they  could  not  preferve  themfelves  from  the 
jealoufy  and  hatred  of  thofe  of  the  church  of 
England,  who  having  a  majority  in  one  of 
the  aflemblies,  attempted  to  exclude  all  dif¬ 
fenters  from  a  right  of  fitting  there.  This 

produced 
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produced  diffentions,  tumults,  and  riots  every 
day,  which  tore  the  colony  to  pieces,  and 
hindered  it  for  many  years  from  making  that 
progrefs  which  might  be  expected  from  it’s 
great  natural  advantages.  The  people  fell  into 
difputes  of  no  lefs  violent  a  nature  with  th^ 
lords  proprietors,  and  provoking  the  Indians 
by  a  feries  of  unjuft  and  violent  actions,  they 
gave  occafion  to  two  wars,  in  which  how¬ 
ever  they  were  victorious,  and  fubdued  almoft 
all  the  Indian  nations  within  their  own  bounds 
at  this  fide  of  the  Apalachian  mountains. 

Their  inteftine  diffractions,  and  their  fo¬ 
reign  wars,  kept  the  colony  fo  low,  that  an 
a&  of  parliament,  if  poftible  to  prevent  the 
haft  ruinous  confequences  of  thefe  divifions, 
put  the  province  under  the  immediate  care 
and  infpe&ion  of  the  crown.  The  lords  pro¬ 
prietors  making  a  virtue  of  neceftity,  accepted 
a  recompence  of  about  twenty-four  thoufand 
pounds,  both  for  the  property  and  jurifdicftion  -y 
except  the  earl  Granville,  who  kept  his  eighth 
part  of  the  property,  which  comprehends  very 
near  half  of  North  Carolina,  on  that  part 
which  immediately  borders  upon  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Virginia.  Their  conftitution  in  thofe 
points  wherein  it  differed  from  that  of  the 
other  colonies,  was  altered  •  and  the  country, 
for  the  more  commodious  adminiftration  of 
aftairs,  was  divided  into  two  diftinCt  indepen¬ 
dent  governments,  called  North  Carolina  and 

South 
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South  Carolina.  This  was  in  the  year  1728. 

In  a  little  time  a  firm  peace  was  eftablifhed 
with  all  the  neighbouring  Indian  nations,  the 
Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cataubas; 
the  province  began  to  breathe  from  it’s  inter¬ 
nal  quarrels,  and  it’s  trade  has  advanced  every 
'irear  fince  that  time  with  an  aldonilhing  rapi- 
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rjpH  E  S  E  two  provinces  lying  between 
J|  the  31ft  and  46th  degrees  of  latitude, 
are  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  in  breadth  to  the  Indian  nations,  near 
three  hundred.  The  climate  and  foil  in  thefe 
countries,  do  not  conliderably  niffes  fiom 
thofe  of  Virginia ;  but  where  they  differ,,  it 
is  much  to  the  advantage  of  Carolina,  which 
is  one  of  the  fineft  climates  in  the  world. 
The  heat  in  fumrner  is  very  little  greater  than 
in  Virginia,  but  the  winters  are  milder  and 
(horter,  and  the  year  in  all  refpeds  does  not 
come  to  the  fame  violent  extremities.  How¬ 
ever  the  weather,  though  in  general  ferene  as 
the  air  is  healthy,  yet  like  all  American  wea¬ 
ther,  it  makes  fuch  quick  changes,  and  thofe 
fo  {harp,  as  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  ra¬ 
ther  more  caution  in  their  drefs  and  diet,  than 
we  are  obliged  to  ufe  in  Europe.  Thunder 
and  lightning  is  here  frequent ;  and  it  is  the 
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only  one  of  our  colonies  upon  the  continent 
which  is  fubjedt  to  hurricanes ;  but  they  are 
very  rare,  and  not  near  fo  violent  as  thofe  of 
the  Weft-Indies.  Part  of  the  month  of 
March,  and  all  April,  May,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  June,  are  here  inexpreflibly  temperate 
and  agreeable,  but  in  July,  Auguft,  and  for 
almoft  the  whole  of  September,  the  heat  is 
very  intenfe ;  and  though  the  winters  are 
(harp,  efpecially  when  the  North-Weft  wind 
prevails,  yet  they  are  feldom  fevere  enough  to 
freeze  any  confiderable  water ;  aftecfting  only 
the  mornings  and  evenings,  the  frofcs  have 
never  fufficient  ftrength  to  refift  the  noon-day 
fun  ;  fo  that  many  tender  plants  which  do  not 
ftand  the  winter  of  Virginia,  flourifh  in  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  for  they  have  oranges  in  great  plenty 
near  Charles-town,  and  excellent  in  their 
kinds,  both  fweet  and  four.  Olives  are  rather 
neglected  by  the  planter,  than  denied  by  the 
climate.  The  vegetation  of  every  kind  of 
plant  is  here  almoft  incredibly  quick  ;  for 
there  is  fomething  fo  kindly  in  the  air  and 
foil,  that  where  the  latter  has  the  moft  barren 
and  unpromifing  appearance,  if  negleded  for 
a  while,  of  itfelf  it  (hoots  out  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  thofe  various  plants  and  beautiful 
flowering  fhrubs  and  flowers,  for  which  this 
country  is  fo  famous,  and  of  which  Mr.  Ca- 
tefby  is  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina  has 
made  fuch  fine  drawings. 

3  The 
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The  whole  country  is  in  a  manner  one 
fored,  where  our  planters  have  not  cleared  it. 
The  trees  are  almod  the  fame  in  every  refpe£t 
with  thofe  produced  in  Virginia  ;  and  by  the 
different  fpecies  of  thefe,  the  quality  of  the 
foil  is  eafiiy  known  ;  for  thofe  grounds  which 
bear  the  oak,  the  walnut,  and  the  hickory, 
are  extremely  fertile  5  they  are  of  a  dark  fand, 
intermixed  with  loam,  and  as  all  their  land 
abounds  with  nitre,  it  is  a  long  time  before 
it  is  exhauded  ;  for  here  they  never  ufe  any 
manure.  The  pine  barren  is  the  word;  of  all  ; 
this  is  an  almofl  perfedly  white  land,  yet  it 
bears  the  pine  tree  and  fome  other  ufeful 
plants  naturally,  and  yields  good  profit  in 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine  from  thence ;  and 
when  it  is  cleared,  for  two  or  three  years 
together  it  produces  very  tolerable  crops  of 
Indian  corn  and  peafe  ;  and  when  it  lies  low 
and  is  flooded,  it  even  anfwers  well  for  rice. 
But  what  is  the  befl  of  all  for  this  province, 
this  word  fpecies  of  it’s  land  is  favourable  to 
a  fpecies  of  the  mod  valuable  of  all  it’s  pro- 
dudls,  to  a  fpecies  of  indigo.  There  is  another 
kind  of  ground,  which  lies  low  and  wet  upon 
the  banks  of  fome  of  their  rivers ;  this  is  called 
fwamp,  which  in  fome  places  is  in  a  man¬ 
ner  ufelefs  ;  in  others  it  is  far  the  riched  of 
all  their  grounds ;  it  is  a  black  fat  earth,  and 
bears  their  great  daple  rice,  which  mud  have 
in  general  a  rich  moid  foil,  in  the  greated 

plenty 
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plenty  and  perfe&ion.  The  country  near  the 
fea,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  navigable  rivers, 
is  much  the  word ;  for  mod  of  the  land 
there  is  of  the  fpecies  of  the  pale,  light,  fandy- 
coloured  ground ;  and  what  is  otherwife  in 
thofe  parts,  is  little  better  than  an  unhealthy 
and  unprofitable  fait  marfh  ;  but  the  country, 
as  you  advance  in  it,  improves  continually ; 
and  at  an  hundred  miles  distance  from  Charles¬ 
town,  where  it  begins  to  grow  hilly,  the  foil 
is  of  a  prodigious  fertility,  fitted  for  every 
purpofe  of  human  life.  The  air  is  pure  and 
whoifome,  and  the  dimmer  heats  much  more 
temperate  than  in  the  fiat  country  •  for  Carolina 
is  all  an  even  plain  for  eighty  miles  from  the 
fea  ;  no  hill,  no  rock,  fcarce  even  a  pebble  to 
be  met  with  :  fo  that  even  the  bed  parts  of 
the  maritime  country,  from  this  famenefs,  mud 
want  fomething  of  the  fine  efiedt  which  it’s 
various  and  beautiful  produdfs  would  have  by 
a  more  variegated  and  advantageous  difpofi- 
tion  ;  but  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  p lea- 
fa  nt  to  the  eye  than  the  back  country,  and 
it’s  fruitfulnefs  is  almod  incredible.  Wheat 
grows  extremely  well  there,  and  yields  a  pro- 
j  digious  increafe.  In  the  other  parts  of  Carolina 
they  raife  but  little,  where  it  is  apt  to  mildew 
andvfpend  itfelf  in  draw  ;  and  thefe  evils  the 
planters  take  very  little  care  to  redrefs,  as  they 
turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  culture  of 
rice,  which  is  more  profitable,  and  in  which 
they  are  unrivalled  being  fupplied  with  what 
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wheat  they  want  in  exchange  for  this  grain* 
from  New  York  and  Penfylvania. 

The  land  in  Carolina  is  very  eafily  cleared 
every  where,  as  there  is  little  or  no  under¬ 
wood.  Their  forefts  confift  moftly  of  great 
trees  at  a  confiderable  diftance  afunder ;  fo 
that  they  can  clear  in  Carolina  more  land  in 
a  week,  than  in  the  forefts  of  Europe  they 
can  do  in  a  month.  Their  method  is  to  cut 
them  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,^  and 
then  faw  the  trees  into  boards,  or  con  vet  t  tnem 
into  ftaves,  heading,  or  other  fpecies  of  lum¬ 
ber,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wood,  or 
the  demands  at  the  market.  If  they  are  too  1; 
far  from  navigation,  they  heap  them  together, 
and  leave  them  to  rot.  The  roots  foon  decay  ; 
and  before  that  they  find  no  inconvenience 
from  them,  where  land  is  fo  plenty. 

The  aboriginal  animals  of  this  country  are 
in  general  the  fame  with  thofe  of  \  irginia, 
but  there  is  yet  a  greater  number  and  variety 
of  beautiful  fowls.  All  the  animals  of  Europe 
are  here  in  plenty ;  black  cattle  are  multi¬ 
plied  prodigioufly.  About  fifty  years  ago,  it 
was  a  thing  extraordinary  to  have  above  three 
or  four  cows,  now  fome  have  a  thoufand ; 
fome  in  North  Carolina  a  great  many  more; 
but  to  have  two  or  three  hundred  is  very 
common.  Thefe  ramble  all  day  at  pleafure 
in  the  forefts  5  but  their  calves  being  feparated, 

and  kept  in  fenced  paftures*  the  cows  return 

every 
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every  evening  to  them  ;  they  are  then  milked, 
detained  all  night,  milked  in  the  morning,  and 
then  let  loofe  again.  The  hogs  range  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  return  like  the  cows,  by 
having  fhelter  and  fome  victuals  provided  for 
them  at  the  plantation ;  thefe  are  vaftly  nume¬ 
rous,  and  many  quite  wild  5  many  horned  cattle 
and  horfes  too  run  wild  in  their  woods;  though 
at  the  firft  fettlement  there  was  not  one  of  thefe 
animals  in  the  country.  They  drive  a  great 
many  cattle  from  North  Carolina  every  year 
into  Virginia,  to  be  flaughtered  there ;  and 
they  kill  and  fait  fome  beef,  and  a  good  deal  of 
pork,  for  the  Weft-Indies,  within  themfelves; 

i  but  the  beef  is  neither  fo  good,  nor  does  it 
keep  near  fo  long  as  what  is  fent  to  the  fame 
market  from  Ireland.  They  export  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  live  cattle  to  Penfylvania 
and  the  Weft-Indies.  Sheep  are  not  fo  plenty 
as  the  black  cattle  or  hogs,  neither  is  their 
flefh  fo  good  ;  their  wool  is  very  ordinary. 

1  .  ■  C  H  A  P.  XXII, 


THE  trade  of  Carolina,  befides  the  lum¬ 
ber,  provifions,  and  the  like,  which 
it  yields  in  common  with  the  reft  of  America, 
has  three  great  ftaple  commodities,  indigo,  rice, 
and  the  produce  of  the  pine,  turpentine,  tar, 
and  pitch.  The  two  former  commodities 
South  Carolina  has  intirely  to  itielf ;  and 
taking  in  North  Carolina,  this  part  of  Ame¬ 
rica 
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rica  yields  more  pitch  and  tar  than  all  the  reft 

of  our  colonies.  # 

Rice  anciently  formed  by  itfelf  the  frupie 
of  this  province  5  this  wholfome  grain  makes 
a  great  part  of  the  food  of  all  ranks  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  world;  in  the 
Northern  it  is  not  fo  much  in  requeft.  Whilft 
the  rigour  of  theadt  of  navigation  obliged  them 
to  fend  all  their  rice  diredtiy  to  England, 
to  be  re- (hipped  for  the  markets  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  ;  the  charges  incident  to  this  regula¬ 
tion  lay  fo  heavy  upon  the  trade,  that  the  cul- 
tivation  of  rice,  efpecially  in  time  of  war,  wnen 
thefe  charges  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
rife  of  the  freight  and  infurance,  hardly  anfwer- 
ed  the  charges  of  the  planter  ;  but  now  the 
legiflature  has  relaxed  the  law  in  this  refpedt, 
and  permits  the  Carolinians  to  fend  their  rice 
diredtly  to  any  place  to  the  Southward  of  Cape 
Finifterre.  This  prudent  indulgence  has  again 
revived  the  rice  trade ;  and  though  tney  have 
gone  largely,  and  with  great  fpirit  into  the 
profitable  article  of  indigo,  it  has  not  diverted 
their  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  rice  ; 
they  raife  now  above  double  the  quantity  of 
what  they  raifed  fome  years  ago ;  and  ^  this 
branch  alone  of  their  commerce  is,  at  the  low¬ 
ed  eftimation,  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  fterling  annually. 

Indigo  is  a  dye  made  from  a  plant  of  the 

fame  name,  which  probably  was  fo  called 

*  from 
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from  India,  where  it  was  firft  cultivated,  and 
from  whence  we  had  for  a  confiderable  time 
the  whole  of  what  we  confumed  in  Europe. 
This  plant  is  very  like  the  fern  when  grown, 
and  when  young  hardly  diftinguifhable  from 
lucern-grafs  ;  its  leaves  in  general  are  pennated, 
and  terminated  by  a  fingle  lobe ;  the  flowers 
confift  of  five  leaves,  and  are  of  the  papi¬ 
lionaceous  kind,  the  uppermoft  petal  being 
larger  and  rounder  than  the  reft,  and  lightly 
furrowed  on  the  fide ;  the  lower  ones  are 
fhort  and  end  in  a  point ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  flower  is  fituated  the  ftile,  which  after¬ 
wards  becomes  a  pod,  containing  the  feeds. 

They  cultivate  three  forts  of  indigo  in  Ca- 
!  rolina,  which  demand  the  fame  variety  of  foils. 
Firft,  the  French  or  Hifpaniola  indigo,  which 
ftriking  a  long  tap  root,  will  only  flourilh  in 
a  deep  rich  foil ;  and  therefore  though  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fort,  it  is  not  fo  much  cultivated  in 
the  maritime  parts  of  Carolina,  which  are 
generally  fandy  ;  but  no  part  of  the  world  is 
more  fit  to  produce  it  in  perfection  than  the 
fame  country,  an  hundred  miles  backwards ; 
it  is  neglected  too  on  another  account,  for  it 
bears  a  winter  fo 

rolina. 

The  fecond  fort,  which  is  the  falfe  guate- 
mala,  or  true  bahama,  bears  the  winter  better, 
is  a  more  tall  and  vigorous  plant,  is  raifed  in 
greater  quantities  from  the  fame  compafs  of 
V ol*  II.  R  ground; 


fharp  as  that  of  Ca- 
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ground  ;  is  content  with  the  worft  foils  in  the 
country,  and  is  therefore  more  cultivated  than 
the  firft  fort,  though  inferior  in  the  quality  of 

it’s  dye.  , 

The  third  fort  is  the  wild  indigo,  which 

is  indigenous  here  ;  this,  as  it  is  a  native  o 
the  country,  anfwers  the  purpofes  of  the  planter 
the  belt  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  hardinefs  of 
the  plant,  the  eafinefs  of  the  cuhure,  and  the 
quantity  of  .the  produce  ;  of  the  quality  there 
is  fome  difputc,  not  yet  fettled  amongftthe 
planters  themfelves ;  nor  can  they  as  yet  di- 
tinftly  tell  when  they  are  to  attribute  the 
faults  of  their  indigo  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  to  the  feafons,  which  have  much  in¬ 
fluence  upon  it,  or  to  fome  defeft  in  the 

manufacture.  ■  .  ,  . 

The  time  of  planting  the  indigo,  is  gene- 

rally  after  the  firft  rains  fucceeding,  the  vernal 
equinox  ;  the  feed  is  fowed  in  fmall  ftraight 
trenches,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
afonder  ;  when  it  is  at  it’s  height,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  eighteen  inches  tall.  It  is  fit  ror  cutting, 
if  all  things  anfwer,  well,  in  the  beginning  of 
luly.  Towards  the  end  of  Auguft  a  fecond 
cutting  is  obtained;  and  if  they  have  ami.  d 
autumn,  there  is  a  third  cutting  at  Michael¬ 
mas  ;  the  indigo  land  muft  be  weeded  every 
dav .  ’and  the  plants  cleanfed  from  worms,  and 
the ’plantation  attended  with  the  greateft  care 

and  diligence ;  about  twenty-five  negroes  may 
i  °  .  manage 
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manage  a  plantation  of  fifty  acres,  and  com- 
pleat  the  manufacture  of  the  drug,  befides 
providing  their  own  neceflary  fubfiftence,  and 
that  of  the  planter’s  family.  Each  acre  yields, 
if  the  land  be  very  good,  fixty  or  feventy  pounds 
weight  of  indigo  ;  at  a  medium  the  produce 
is  fifty  pounds.  When  the  plant  is  beginning 
to  bloiTom  it  is  fit  for  cutting  •  and  when  cut, 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  bring  it  to  the 
fleeper,  without  preffing  or  fhaking  it,  as  a 
great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  indigo  depends 
upon  the  fine  farina  which  adheres  to  the  leaves 
of  this  plant. 

The  apparatus  for  making  indigo  is  pretty 
confiderable,  though  not  very  expenfive  ;  for 
|  befides  a  pump,  the  whole  confifts  only  of 
vats  and  tubs  of  cyprefs  wood,  common  and 
cheap  in  this  country.  The  indigo  when  cut 
is  firft  laid  in  a  vat  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  long,  and  four  deep,  to  the  height  of 
about  fourteen  inches,  to  macerate  and  digeft. 
Then  this  veflel,  which  is  called  the  deeper,  is 
filled  with  water ;  the  whole  having  lain  from 
about  twelve  to  fixteen  hours,  according  to  the 
weather,  begins  to  ferment,  fwell,  rife,  and 
grow  fenfibiy  warm  ;  at  this  time  lpars  of 
wood  are  run  acrofs  to  prevent  it’s  rifing  too 
much,  and  a  pin  is  then  fet  to  mark  the 
|  higheft  point  of  it’s  afcent  ;  when  it  falls  be¬ 
low  this  mark,  they  judge  that  the  fermen¬ 
tation  has  attained  it’s  due  pitch*  and  begins  to 

R  2  abate  5 
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abate;  this  dire&s  the  manager  to  open  a 
cock,  and  let-off  the  water  into  another  vat, 
which  is*  called  the  beater ;  the  grofs  matter 
that  remains  in  the  firft  vat,  is  carried  off  to 
manure  the  ground,  for  which  purpofe  it  is 
excellent,  and  new  cuttings  are  put  in  as  long 
as  the  harveft  of  this  weed  continues. 

When  the  water,  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
the  particles  of  the  indigo,  has  run  into  the 
fecond  vat  or  beater,  they  attend  with  a  fort 
of  bottomlefs  buckets,  with  long  handles,  to 
work  and  agitate  it ;  which  they  do  inceffantly 
until  it  heats,  froths,  ferments,  and  rifes  above 
the  rirn  of  the  veffel  which  contains  it ;  to  al¬ 
lay  this  violent  fermentation,  oil  is  thrown  in 
as  the  froth  rifes,  which  inffantly  finks  it. 
When  this  beating  has  continued  for  twenty, 
thirty,  or  thirty- five  minutes,  according  to  the 
ftate  of  the  weather,  (for  in  cool  weather  it 
requires  the  longeft  continued  beating)  a  fmall 
muddy  grain  begins  to  be  formed,  the  falts  and 
other  particles  of  the  plant  united  and  diffolved 
before  with  the  water,  are  now  reunited,  and 
begin  to  granulate. 

To  difeover  thefe  particles  the  better,  and 
to  find  when  the  liquor  is  fufficiently  beaten, 
they  take  up  fome  of  it  from  time  to  time 
on  a  plate  or  in  a  glafs;  when  it  appears  in  an 
hopeful  condition,  they  let  loofe  fome  lime 
water  from  an  adjacent  veffel,  gently  ftirring 
the  whole,  which  wonderfully  facilitates  the 

operation  ; 
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operation ;  the  indigo  granulates  more  fully, 
the  liquor  affumes  a  purplifh  colour,  and  the 
whole  is  troubled  and  muddy;  it  is  now  fuf- 
fered  to  fettle ;  then  the  clearer  part  is  let  to 
run  off  into  another  fucceffion  of  veffels,  from 
whence  the  water  is  conveyed  away  as  fall  as 
it  clears  at  the  top,  until  nothing  remains  but 
a  thick  mud,  which  is  put  into  bags  of  coarfe 
linen.  Thefe  are  hung  up  and  left  for  fome 
time,  until  the  moifture  is  entirely  drained  off. 
To  finifh  the  drying  this  mud  is  turned  out  of 
the  bags,  and  worked  upon  boards  of  fome 
porous  timber  with  a  wooden  fpatula  ;  it  is 
frequently  expofed  to  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  fun,  but  for  a  fhort  time  only  ;  and  then 
it  is  put  into  boxes  or  frames,  which  is  called 
the  curing,  expofed  again  to  the  fun  in  the  fame 
cautious  manner,  until  with  great  labour  and 
attention  the  operation  is  finifhed,  and  that 
valuable  drug  called  indigo,  fitted  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  greateft  fkill  and  care  is  required  in 
every  part  of  the  procefs,  or  there  may  be 
great  danger  of  ruining  the  whole  ;  the  water 
muft  not  be  fuffered  to  remain  too  fhort  or 
too  long  a  time,  either  in  the  fteeper  or  beater $ 
the  beating  itfelf  muft  be  nicely  managed,  fo 
as  not  to  exceed  or  fall  fhort;  and  in  the  curing, 
the  exaft  medium  between  too  much  or  too 
little  drying  is  not  eafily  attained.  Nothing 
but  experience  can  make  the  overfeer  fkilful  in 
thefe  matters. 

R  3 
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There  are  two  methods  of  trying  the  good- 
nefs  of  indigo;  by  fire  and  by  water  ;  if  it  fwims 
it  is  good,  if  it  finks  it  is  naught,  the  heavier 
the  worfe  ;  fo  if  it  wholly  difiolves  in  water  it 
is  good.  Another  way  of  proving  is,  by  the 
fire  ordeal;  if  it  intirely  burns  away  it  is  good, 
the  adulterations  remain  untouched. 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  manufacture, 
in  which  fo  large  profits  may  be  made  upon 
fo  moderate  a  fund,  as  that  of  indigo  ;  and 
there  is  no  country  in  which  this  manufac¬ 
ture  can  be  carried  on  to  fuch  advantage  as 
in  Carolina,  where  the  climate  is  healthy,  pro- 
vifi'on  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  every  thing 
neceffary  for  that  bufinels  had  with  the  great- 
eft  eafe.  To  do  juftice  to  the  Carolinians,  they 
have  not  negleCted  thefe  advantages  ;  and  if 
they  continue  to  improve  them  with  the  fame 
fpirit  in  which  they  have  begun,  and  attend 
diligently  to  the  quality  of  their  goods,  they 
muff:  naturally  and  neceffarily  come  to  fup- 
ply  the  whole  confumption  of  the  world  with 
this  commodity  ;  and  confequently  make  their 
country  the  richeft,  as  it  is  the  pleafanteft 
and  moft  fertile  part  of  the  Britifh  domi¬ 
nions. 

In  all  parts  of  Carolina,  but  efpecially  in 
North  Carolina,  they  make  great  quantities  of 
turpentine,  tar  and  pitch.  They  are  all  the 
produce  of  the  pine.  The  turpentine  is  drawn 
limply  from  incifions  made  in  the  tree ;  they 

are 
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are  made  from  as  great  an  height  as  a  man  can 
reach  with  an  hatchet  ;  thefe  incifions  meet  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tree  in  a  point,  where  they 
pour  their  contents  into  a  veflel  placed  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  There  is  nothing  further  in  tnis 
procefs.  But  tar  requires  a  more  confiderable 
apparatus  and  greater  trouble.  T.  hey  piepare 
a  circular  floor  of  clay*  declining  a  little  towards 
the  center  ;  from  this  is  laid  a  pipe  of  wood, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  even  with  the  floor, 
and  reaches  ten  feet  without  the  circumference; 
under  the  end  the  earth  is  dug  away,  and 
barrels  placed  to  receive  the  tar  as  it  runs. 
Upon  the  floor  is  built  up  a  large  pile  of  pine 
wood  fplit  in  pieces,  and  furrounded  with  a 
wall  of  earth,  leaving  only  a  fmall  apertuie  at 
the  top  where  the  Are  is  firft  kindled.  When 
the  fire  begins  to  burn,  they  cover  this  open¬ 
ing  likewife  to  confine  the  fire  Irom  flaming 
out,  and  to  leave  only  fufficient  heat  to  rorce 
the  tar  downwards  to  the  floor.  They  tem¬ 
per  the  heat  as  they  pleafe,  by  running  a  flick 
into  the  wall  of  clay,  and  giving  it  air.  Pitch 
is  made!  by  boiling  tar  in  large  iron  kettles 
fet  in  furnaces,  or  burning  it  in  round  clay 
holes  made  in  the  earth.  The  greateft  quan¬ 
tity  of  pitch  and  tar  is  made  in  North  Ca¬ 
rolina. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

TH  E  R  E  are  in  the  two  provinces 
which  compofe  Carolina,  ten  naviga¬ 
ble  rivers  of  a  very  long  courfe,  and  innu¬ 
merable  fmaller  ones,  which  fall  into  them, 
all  abounding  in  filh.  About  fifty  or  fixty 
miles  from  the  fea,  there  are  falls  in  moft 
of  the  great  rivers,  which  as  you  approach 
their  fources,  become  more  frequent.  This 
is  the  cafe  of  almoft  all  the  American  rivers  3 
at  thefe  falls,  thofe  who  navigate  thefe  rivers 
land  their  goods,  carry  them  beyond  the  cata¬ 
ract  on  horfes  or  waggons,  and  then  refhip 
them  below  or  above  it. 

The  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  North  Carolina 
form  but  ordinary  harbours,  and  do  not  admit, 
except  one  at  Cape  Fear,  veffels  of  above 
feventy  or  eighty  tons  ;  fo  that  larger  (hips 
are  obliged  to  lie  off  in  a  found  called  Oca- 
cock,  which  is  formed  between  fome  iflands 
and  the  continent.  This  lays  a  weight  upon 
their  trade  by  the  expence  of  lighterage. 
North  Carolina,  partly  upon  that  occafion,  but 
principally  that  the  firft  fettlements  were  made 
as  near  as  poflible  to  the  capital,  which  lies 
confiderably  to  the  Southward,  was  greatly 
neglected.  For  a  long  time  it  was  but  ill  in¬ 
habited,  and  by  an  indigent  and  diforderly 
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people,  who  had  little  property,  and  hardly 
any  law  or  government  to  protect  them  in 
what  they  had.  As  commodious  land  grew 
fcarce  in  the  other  colonies,  people  in  low 
circumftances  obferving  that  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  and  convenient  land  was  yet  to  be 
patented  in  North  Carolina,  were  induced 
by  that  circumftance  to  plant  to  themfelves 
there.  Others  who  faw  how  they  profpered, 
followed  their  example.  The  government 
became  more  attentive  to  the  place  as  it  became 
more  valuable ;  by  degrees  fomething  of  a 
better  order  was  introduced.  The  effeCt  of 
which  is,  that  though  by  no  means  as  wealthy 
as  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  has  many 
more  white  people  ;  things  begin  to  wear  a 
face  of  fettlement ;  and  the  difficulties  they 
have  lain  under  are  not  fo  many  nor  fo  great 
as  to  make  us  negleCt  all  future  efforts,  or 
hinder  us  from  forming  very  reafonable  ex¬ 
pectations  of  feeing  the  trade  of  this  country, 
with  proper  management,  become  a  flouriffi- 
ingand  fruitful  branch  of  the  Britiffi  American 
commerce.  That  even  now  it  is  far  from  con¬ 
temptible,  may  appear  by  a  lift  of  their  ex¬ 
ported  commodities,  which  I  fhall  fubjoin. 

Edenton  was  formerly  the  capital  of  North 
Carolina,  if  a  trifling  village  can  deferve  that 
denomination  ;  but  the  prefent  governor  Mr. 
Dobbs  has  projected  one  further  South  upon 
the  river  Neus ;  which,  though  it  has  the 

advantage 
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advantage  of  being  fometoing  more  cential, 
is  by  no  means  equally  well  iituated  101  trade, 
which  ought  always  to  be  of  toe  firft  confide- 
ration  in  whatever  regards  any  of  the  colonies. 
However,  none  of  their  towns  aie  worth 
mentioning  ;  the  conveniency  of  inland  navi¬ 
gation  in  all  our  Southern  colonies,  and  the 
want  of  handicraftfmen,  is  a  great  and.  almoft 
infuperable  obftacle  to  their  ever  having  any 
considerable. 

C  H  A  P.  XXI V. 

m  H  E  only  town  in  either  of  the  Caro- 
I  iinas  which  can  draw  our  attention  is 
Charles-town  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  fifft 
North  America  for  fize,  beauty,  and  traffic. 
It’s  fituation  I  have  already  mentioned,  fo  admi¬ 
rably  chofenat  the  confluence  of  two  navigable 
rivers.  It’s  harbour  is  good  in  every  refpeft,  but 
thatof  abar,  which  hinders  veffels  of  more  than 
two  hundred  tons  burthen  from  entering.  .  The 
town  is  regularly  and  pretty  ftrongly  fortified, 
both  by  nature  and  art ;  the  ftreets  are  well 
cut  5  the  houfes  are  large  and  well  built,,  and 
rent  extremely  high.  The  church  is  fpacious, 
and  executed  in  a  very  hand  Tome  talte,  ex¬ 
ceeding  every  thing  of  that  kind  which  we 
have  in  America.  Here  befides  the  fevera 
denominations  of  diffenters  have  their  n^eet* 
ing  houfes.  It  contains  about  eight  hundred 
houfes,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  governor,  and  the 
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place  of  meeting  of  the  aflembly.  Several 
handfome  equipages  are  kept  here.  The 
planters  and  merchants  are  rich,  and  well 
bred  $  the  people  are  fhewy  and  expenfive  in 
their  drefs  and  way  of  living  ;  fo  that  every 
thing  confpires  to  make  this  by  much  the 
livelieft  and  politeft  place,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
richeft  too  in  all  America. 

The  beft  harbour  in  this  province  is  far  to 
the  Southward,  on  the  borders  of  Georgia, 
called  Port  Royal.  This  might  give  a 
capacious  and  fafe  reception  to  the  largeft 
fleets  of  the  greatcft  bulk  and  burthen  ;  yet 
the  town,  which  is  called  Beaufort,  built 
upon  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  with  the 
harbour,  is  not  as  yet  confiderable,  but  it  bids 
fair  in  time  for  becoming  the  firft  trading 
town  in  this  part  of  America. 

The  import  trade  of  South  Carolina  from 
Great- Britain  and  the  Weft-Indies,  is  the 
fame  in  all  refpeds  with  that  of  the  reft  of  the 
colonies,  and  it  is  very  large.  Their  trade 
with  the  Indians  is  likewife  in  a  very  flourifh- 
ing  condition.  As  for  it's  export,  both  the 
nature  of  that,  and  it’s  prodigious  increafe,may 
be  difeerned  from  the  following  comparative 
tables,  which  let  us  fee  how  much  this  colony 
has  really  advanced  in  a  few  years  ;  as  an  at¬ 
tentive  confideration  of  it's  natural  advantages 
mu  ft  fhew  us  how  much  it  mu  ft  advance,  if 
properly  managed,  as  there  is  fcarce  any  im¬ 
provement 
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provement  of  which  this  excellent  country  is 
not  capable. 

Exported  from  Charles-town. 

In  the  year  1731-  i  the  year  1754* 
Rice,  41,957  barrels  Rice,  104,682  barrels 
Indigo,  00,000  pounds  Indigo,  216,924  pds. 
Deer  Ikins,  300  hds.  Deer  fkins,  460  hog/heads. 


Pitch,  10,750  barrels 
Tar,  2063  ditto 
Turpent.  759  ditto 
Beef,  pork,  &c.  not 

particularized. 


H4bund. 
508  loofe 
Pitch,  5,8  69  barrels 
Tar,  2,943  d|tto 
Turpentine,  759  ditto 
Beef,  416  ditto 

Pork,  1560  ditto. 
Ind.  corn,  16428  bufh. 
Peas,  9,162  ditto 
Tanedlea.4,  196  hides 
Hides  in  the  hair 
1,200 
Shing.  r,  1 14,000 
Staves,  206,000 
Lumb.  395,000  feet 

Befides  a  great  deal  of  live  cattle,  horfes, 
cedar,  cyprefs,  and  walnut  plank  ;  bees  wax, 
myrtle,  and  fome  raw  filk  and  cotton. 

North  Carolina,  which  is  reputed  one  of  the 
lead  flouridling  of  our  fettlements,  and  which 
certainly  lay  under  great  difficulties,  yet  is  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  greatly  improved.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  inferior  province  may  appear  by 
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the  following  view  of  it’s  trade,  which  I  can 
take  upon  me  to  fay  is  not  very  far  from  being 
exad ;  it  is  at  leaft  fufficiently  fo  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  proper  idea  of  this  province,  and  it’s 
commerce. 

Exported  from  all  the  ports  of  North-Carolina 

I  in  *  753- 

Tar,  61,528  barrels. 

Pitch,  12,055  ditto. 

Turpetine,  10,429  ditto. 

Staves,  762,330  no. 

Shingles, 2, 500, 000  no. 

Lumber,  2,000,647  feet. 

Corn,  61,580  bufhels. 

Peas,  about  10,000  ditto. 

Pork  &  beef,  3,300  barrels. 

Tobacco,  abt.  1 00  hogfheads. 

Tanned  lea.  about  1000  hundred  weight. 

Deerlkins  in  all  ways,  about  30,000. 
Befides  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  wheat, 
rice,  bread,  potatoes,  bees  wax,  tallow, 
candles,  bacon,  hog’s  lard,  feme  cotton,  and  a 
vaft  deal  of  fquared  timber  of  walnut  and 
cedar,  and  hoops  and  heading  of  all  forts.  Of 
late  they  raife  indigo,  but  in  what  quantity  I 
cannot  determine,  for  it  is  all  exported  from 
South  Carolina.  They  raife  likewife  much 
more  tobacco  than  I  have  mentioned,  but 
this,  as  it  is  produced  on  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia,  fo  it  is  exported  from  thence.  They 

export 
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export  too  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  bea¬ 
ver,  racoon,  otter,  fox,  minx,  and  wild  cats 
fkins,  and  in  every  fhip  a  good  deal  of  live 
cattle,  befides  what  they  vend  in  Virginia. 
Both  in  North  and  South  Carolina  they 
have  made  frequent,  but  I  think  not  vigorous 
nor  fufficiently  continued  efforts  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  cotton  and  filk.  What  they  have 
fent  home  of  thefe  commodities  is  of  fo  ex¬ 
cellent  a  kind,  as  to  give  us  great  encourage¬ 
ment  to  proceed  in  a  bufinefs  which  we  have 
not  taken  to  heart  with  all  that  warmth  that 
it's  importance  in  trade,  and  the  fitnefs  of  the 
climate  for  thefe  mod  valuable  articles  certain¬ 
ly  deferves.  It  was  a  long  time  before  this 
province  went  into  the  profitable  trade  of 
indigo,  notwithftanding  a  premium  fubfift- 
ed  a  good  many  years  for  all  that  fhould  be 
raifed  in  our  plantations ;  the  thing  was  at 
firft  defpaired  of,  and  it  was  never  judged  that 
Carolina  could  produce  this  drug;  but  no 
fooner  had  a  few  fhewn  a  fpirited  and  fuccefs- 
ful  example,  than  all  went  into  it  fo  heartily, 
that  though  it  is  but  about  fix  years  fince 
they  began,  I  am  informed  that  five  hundred 
thoufand  weight  was  made  lad  year;  and  as  they 
go  on,  in  a  very  little  time  they  will  fupply 
the  market  with  a  commodity,  which  before 
we  purchafed  every  ounce  from  the  French 
and  Spaniards.  Silk  requires  ftill  more  trouble, 
and  a  clofer  attention  ;  as  yet  it  proceeds  with 
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languor,  nor  will  a  premium  alone  ever  fuffice 
to  fet  on  foot  in  a  vigorous  manner  a  manu¬ 
facture,  which  will  find  great  difficulties  in  any 
country,  which  does  not  abound  in  hands 
that  can  work  for  very  trifling  wages.  The 
want  of  this  advantage  in  Carolina,  though  no 
part  of  the  world  is  fitter  for  this  bufmefs,  and 
no  bufinefs  could  be  fo  advantageous  to  Eng¬ 
land,  will  for  a  very  long  time  be  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  manufacture  of  raw  fdk,  un- 
lefs  fome  proper,  well  ftudied,  and  vigoroufly 
executed  fcheme  be  fet  on  foot  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  furely  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  a 
very  ferious  confideration.  America  is  our  great 
refource  ;  this  will  remain  to  us  when  other 
branches  of  our  trade  are  decayed,  or  exift  no 
more  ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  grudge  no 
expence  that  may  enable  them  to  anfwer  this 
end  fo  effectually,  as  one  day  to  fupply  the 
many  Ioffes  we  have  already  had,  and  the 
many  more  we  have  but  too  much  reafon  to 


apprehend  in  our  commerce.  Thefe  expences 
are  not  like  the  expences  of  war,  heavy  in 
their  nature,  and  precarious  in  their  effects ; 
but  when  judicioufly  ordered,  the  certain  and 
infallible  means  of  rich  and  fucceffive  harvefts 
of  gain  to  the  late  ft  pofterity,  at  the  momen¬ 
tary  charge  of  a  comparatively  fmall  quantity 
of  feed,  and  of  a  moderate  hufbandry  to  the 
prelent  generation. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 
GEORGIA. 

IN  the  vear  1722,  the  government  obferving 
that  aVeat^aa  of  land  in  Carolina  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Spanilh  Florida  lay  watte 
and  unfettled,  refolved  to  ere£t  it  into  aiepa- 
rate  province,  and  to  fend  a.  colony  thit  er. 
This  they  were  the  rather  induced  to  do, 
becaufe  it  lay  on  the  frontier  of  all  our  pro¬ 
vinces  naked  and  defencelefs  ;  whereas  it  it 
could  be  properly  fettled,  it  would  be  a  “tong 
barrier  to  them  all  upon  that  fide,  or  at  leait 
would  be  fufficient  to  proteft  Carolina  from 
the  incurfions  which  the  Indians,  mitigated 
by  the  French  or  Spaniards,  might  make 
upon  that  province.  They  had  it  likewife  in 
their  view  to  raife  wine,  oyl,  and  filk,  and  to 
turn  the  induftry  of  this  new  people  from  the 
timber  and  provifion  trade,  which  the  other 
colonies  had  gone  into  too  largely,  into  chan¬ 
nels  more  advantageous  to  the  public.  Lau 
able  defigns  in  every  refpect ;  though  perhaps 
the  means  which  were  taken  to  put  them  in 
execution,  were  not  altogether  anfwerable. 

That  whole  country  which  lies  between 
the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha  Nor 

and  South,  and  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  on 

the 
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the  Eaft,  to  the  great  South-Sea  upon  the 
Weft,  was  vefted  in  truftees ;  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  property  in  chief  was  to  revert  to 
the  crown.  This  country  extends  about 
fixty  miles  from  North  and  South  near  the 
fea,  but  widens  in  the  more  remote  parts 
to  above  one  hundred  and  fifty.  From  the  fea 
to  the  Apalachian  mountains  it  is  not  much 
fhort  of  three  hundred. 

In  purfuance  of  the  original  defign,  the 
truftees  refolved  to  encourage  poor  people  to 
fettle  in  the  province^  which  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  care ;  and  to  this  purpofe 
found  them  in  ncceffaries  to  tranfport  then! 
into  a  country,  of  which  they  had  previoufly 
publifhed  a  moft  exaggerated  and  flattering 
defcription.  In  reality  the  country  differs 
little  from  South  Carolina,  but  that  the  fum- 
mers  are  yet  hotter,  and  the  foil  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  of  a  poorer  kind.  The  colony  was  lent 
over  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  who 
very  generoufly  beftowed  his  own  time  and 
pains,  without  any  reward,  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  fettlement. 

The  truftees  had  very  well  obferved,  that 
many  of  our  colonies,  efpecially  that  of  South 
Carolina,  had  been  very  much  endangered 
both  internally  and  externally,  by  fufferingthe 
negroes  to  grow  fo  much  more  numerous 
than  the  whites.  An  error  of  this  kind,  they 
judged,  in  a  colony  which  was  not  only  to 

Vol,  II,  S  defend 
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defend  itfelf,  but  to  be  in  fome  fort  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  others,  would  have  been  inex- 
cufable  ;  they  for  that  reafon  forbid  the  im¬ 
portation  of  negroes  into  Georgia.  In  the 
next  place,  they  obferved  that  great  mifchiefs 
haopened  in  the  other  fettlements  from  making 
vaft  grants  of  land,  which  the  grantees  jobbed 
out  again  to  the  difcouragement  of  the  let- 
tiers  ;  or  what  was  worfe,  differed  to  lie  idle 
and  uncultivated.  To  avoid  this  mifchief, 
and  to  prevent  the  people  from  becoming 
weal  tv  and  luxurious,  which  they  thought  in- 
coniiftent  with  the  military  plan  upon  whic  i 
this  colony  was  founded,  they  allowed  in  the 
common  courfe  to  each  family  but  twenty- 
five  acres ;  and  none  could,  according  to  the 
original  fcheme,  by  any  means  come  to  poffefs 
more  than  five  hundred,  Neithei  did  they 
give  an  inheritance  in  fee  fimple,  or  to  the 
heirs  general  of  the  fettlers,  but  granted  them 
their  lands  inheritable  only  by  their  male 
iffue.  They  likewife  forbid  the  importation 
of  rum  into  the  province,  to  prevent  the  great 
diforders  which  they  obferved  to  arife  in  the 
other  parts  of  North  America,  fiom  the  abufe 
of  fpirituous  liquors. 

Thefe  regulations,  though  well  intended,  and 
meant  to  bring  about  very  excellent  purpofes, 
yet  it  might  at  firft,  as  it  did  afterwards,  ap¬ 
pear,  that  they  were  made  without  diffident¬ 
ly  confulting  the  nature  of  the  country,  or  the 
J  difpofitioq 
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difpofition  of  the  people  which  they  regarded. 
For  in  the  firft  place,  as  the  climate  is  excef- 
iively  hot,  and  field  work  very  laborious  in  a 
new  colony,  as  the  ground  muft  be  cleared, 
tilled  and  fowed,  all  with  great  and  inceffant 
toil,  for  their  bare  fubfiftence,  the  load  was  too 
heavy  for  the  white  men,  elpecially  men  who 
had  not  been  feafoned  to  the  country.  The 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  their  time,  all  the  heat  of  the  day,  was 
fpent  in  idlenefs,  which  brought  certain  want 
along  with  it.  It  is  true  that  all  our  colonies 
on  the  continent,  even  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
were  originally  fettled  without  the  help  of 
negroes.  The  white  men  were  obliged  to 
the  labour,  and  they  underwent  it,  becaufe 
they  then  faw  no  other  way  $  but  it  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man,  not  to  fubmit  to  extraordinary 
hardfhips,  in  one  fpot,  when  they  fee  their 
neighbours  on  another,  without  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  circumdances  of  things,  in  a 
much  more  eafy  condition.  Befides,  there 
were  no  methods  taken  to  animate  them  un¬ 
der  the  harddiips  they  endured.  All  things 
contributed  to  difpirit  them. 

A  levelling  fcheme  in  a  new  colony  is 

a  thing  extremely  unadvifeable.  Men  are 

feldom  induced  to  leave  their  countrv.  but 

•  J  * 

upon  fome  extraordinary  profpedls  there 
ought  always  to  be  fomething  of  a  vaft- 
nefs  in  the  view  that  is  prefented  to  them,  to 
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ftrike  powerfully  upon  their  imagination  ;  and 
this  will  operate,  becaufe  men  will  never  rea- 
fon  well  enough  to  fee,  that  the  majority  of 
mankind  are  not  endued  with  difpofitions 
proper  to  make  a  fortune  any  where,  let  the 
propofed  advantages  be  what  they  will.  _  The 
majority  of  mankind  muft  always  be  indigent  5 
but  in  a  new  fettlement  they  mult  be  all  fo, 
unlefs  feme  perfons  there  are  on  fuch  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  fubftantial  footing,  as  to  give  di¬ 
rection  and  vigour  to  the  indultry  of  the  reft ; 
for  in  every  well  contrived  building  there 
mult  be  ftrong  beams  and  joilts,  as  well  as 
fmaller  bricks,  tiles  and  laths.  Perfons  of  fub- 
ftance  found  themfelves  difcouraged  from  at¬ 
tempting  a  fettlement,  by  the  narrow  bounds 
which  no  indultry  could  enable  them  to 
pafs ;  and  the  defign  of  confirming  the  in¬ 
heritance  to  the  male  line  was  an  addition¬ 
al  difcouragement.  The  fettlers  found  them¬ 
felves  not  upon  a  par  with  the  other  colonies. 
There  was  an  obvious  inconvenience  in  leav¬ 
ing  no  provilion  at  all  for  females,  as  in  a  new 
colony  the  land  mult  be,  for  fome  time  at 
leaft,  the  only  wealth  of  the  family.  The 
quantity  of  twenty-five  acres  was  undoubtedly 
too  fmall  a  portion,  as  it  was  given  without 
any  confideration  of  the  quality  of  the  land, 
and  was  therefore  in  many  places  of  very 
little  value.  Add  to  this,  that  it  was  clogged 
after  a  Ihort  free  tenure,  with  a  much  greater 
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quit-rent  than  is  paid  in  our  befl  and  longeft 
fettled  colonies.  Indeed  through  the  whole 
manner  of  granting  land,  there  appeared,  I 
know  not  what  low  attention  to  the  trifling 
profits  that  might  be  derived  to  the  truflees 
or  the  crown  by  rents  and  efcheats,  which 
clogged  the  liberal  fcheme  that  was  firft  laid 
down,  and  was  in  itfelf  extremely  injudicious. 
When  you  have  a  flourifhing  colony,  with  ex- 
tenfive  fettlements,  from  the  fmallefl  quit-rents 
the  crown  receives  a  large  revenue  ;  but  in  an 
ill-fettled  province,  the  greatefl  rents  make  but 
a  poor  return,  and  yet  are  fufficient  to  burthen 
and  impoverifh  the  people. 

The  tail  male  grants  were  fo  grievous,  that 
the  truflees  themfelves  corrected  that  error  in 
a  fhort  time.  The  prohibition  of  rum,  though 
fpecious  in  appearance,  had  a  very  bad  effeft. 
The  waters  in  this  unfettled  country  running 
through  fuch  an  extent  of  forefl,  were  not 
wholfome  drinking,  and  wanted  the  correc¬ 
tive  of  a  little  fpirit,  as  the  fettlers  themfelves 
wanted  fomething  to  fupport  their  ftrength  in 
the  extraordinary  and  unufual  heat  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  dampnefs  of  it  in  feveral  places 
difpofing  them  to  agues  and  fevers.  But  what 
was  worfe,  this  prohibition  in  a  manner  depri¬ 
ved  them  of  the  only  vent  they  had  for  the  on¬ 
ly  commodities  they  could  fend  to  market, 
lumber  and  corn,  which  could  fell  no  where 
but  in  the  fugar  iflands,  and  with  this  reflric- 
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tion  of  negroes  and  rum,  they  could  take  very 
little  from  them  in  return. 

/ 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

,  A  L  L  thefe,  and  feveral  other  inconveni- 
eneies  in  the  plan  of  the  fettlement, 
raifeda  general  difcontent  in  the  inhabitants  $ 
they  quarrelled  with  one  another,  and  With 
their  magiftrates ;  they  complained  5  tney  re- 
monft rated  ;  and  finding  no  fatisfadlion,  many 
of  them  fled  out  of  Georgia,  and  difperied 
themlelves  where  they  deemed  the  encourage¬ 
ment  better,  to  all  the  other  colonies.  So 
that  of  above  two  thoufand  people,  who  had 
tranfported  themfelves  from  Europe,  in  a  little 
time  not  above  fix  or  feven  hundred  were  to 
be  found  in  Georgia  ;  fo  far  were  they  from 
increafing.  The  mifchief  grew  worfe  and 
worfe  every  day,  until  the  government  revok¬ 
ed  the  grant  to  the  truftees,  took  the  province 
into  their  own  hands,  and  annulled  all  the  par¬ 
ticular  regulations  that  were  made.  It  was 
then  left  exactly  on  the  fame  footing  with  Ca¬ 
rolina.  Z  J. 

Though  this  ftep  has  probably  faved  the 

colony  from  entire  ruin,  yet  it  was  not  per¬ 
haps  fo  well  done  to  negledt  entirely  the  fir  ft 
views  upon  which  it  was  fettled.  Thefe  were 
undoubtedly  judicious  5  and  if  the  methods 
taken  to  compafs  them  were  not  fo  well  aireft- 
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ed,  it  was  no  argument  againft  the  deligns 
themfelves,  but  a  reafon  for  fome  change  in  the 
inftruments  defigned  to  put  them  in  execution. 
Certainly  nothing  wants  a  regulation  more, 
than  the  dangerous  inequality  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  negroes  and  whites  in  fuch  of  our  pro¬ 
vinces  where  the  former  are  ufed.  South  Ca¬ 
rolina,  in  fpite  of  it’s  great  wealth,  is  really  in  a 
more  defencelefs  condition,  than  a  knot  of  poor 
townfhips  on  the  frontiers  of  New  England. 
In  Georgia,  the  firft  error  of  abfolutely  prohi¬ 
biting  the  ufe  of  negroes,  might  be  turned  to 
very  good  account  3  for  they  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  permiffion  to  employ  them  under 
what  qualifications  foever,  not  as  a  reftridtion, 
but  as  a  favour  and  indulgence  3  and  by  execu¬ 
ting  whatever  regulations  we  fhould  make  in 
this  point  with  ftridtnefs,  by  degrees  we  might 
fee  a  province  fit  to  anlvver  all  the  ends  of  de¬ 
fence  and  traffic  too  3  whereas  we  have  let 
them  ufe  fuch  a  latitude  in  that  affair,  which 
we  were  fo  earned:  to  prevent,  that  Georgia 
inftead  of  being  any  defence  to  Carolina,  does 
actually  ftand  in  need  of  a  confiderable  force 
to  defend  itfelf. 

As  for  the  fcheme  of  vines  and  filk,  we 
were  extremely  eager  in  this  refpedt  in  the 
beginning  ;  and  very  fupine  ever  fince.  At 
that  time  fuch  a  defign  was  clearly  impracti¬ 
cable  3  becaufe  a  few  people  feated  in  a  wild 
country  muff  firft  provide  every  thing  for  the 
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fupport  of  life,  by  railing  of  corn  and  breed-, 
ing  of  cattle,  before  they  can  think  of  manu¬ 
factures  of  any  kind  *,  and  they  mult  grow 
numerous  enough  to  fpare  a  number  of  hands 
from  that  mod  neceffary  employment,  before 
they  can  fend  fuch  things  in  any  degree  of 
cheapnefs  or  plenty  to  a  good  market.  But 
now  there  is  little  faid  of  either  of  thefe  ar-? 
tides,  though  the  province  is  longer  fettled 
and  grown  more  populous.  But  the  misfor-r 
tune  is,  that  though  no  people  upon  earth  ori¬ 
ginally  conceive  things  better  than  the  Englifh 
do,  they  want  the  unremitting  perfeverance 
which  is  neceffary  to  bring  defigns  of  confer 
quence  to  perfection.  We  are  apt  fuddenly 
to  change  our  meafures  upon  any  failure  > 
without  fufhciently  confidering  whether  the 
failure  has  been  owing  to  a  fault  in  the  fcheme 
itfelf ;  this  does  not  arife  from  any  defeCt  pe^ 
culiar  to  our  people,  for  it  is  the  fault  of 
mankind  in  general,  if  left  to  themfelves.  What 
is  done  by  us  is  generally  done  by  the  fpirit  of 
the  people  ;  as  far  as  that  can  go  we  advance, 
but  no  farther.  We  want  political  regulations, 
and  a  Heady  plan  in  government,  to  remedy 
the  defeCts  that  mud  be  in  all  things,  which 
depend  merely  on  the  character  and  difpofition 
pf  the  people. 

At  prefent  Georgia  is  beginning  to  emerge, 
though  flowly,  out  of  the  difficulties  that  at? 
tended  it’s  firft  eftablifhment.  It  is  ftili  but  in? 

differently 
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differently  peopled,  though  it  is  now  twenty- 
four  years  lince  it’s  firft  fettlement.  Not  one 
of  our  colonies  was  of  fo  flow  a  growth,  though 
none  had  fo  much  of  the  attention  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  or  of  the  people  in  general,  or 
raifed  fo  great  expectations  in  the  beginning. 
They  export  fome  corn  and  lumber  to  the 
Weft-Indies ;  they  raife  fome  rice,  and  of  late 
are  going  with  fuccefs  into  indigo.  It  is  not 
not  to  be  doubted  but  in  time,  when  their  in¬ 
ternal  diviflons  are  a  little  better  compofed, 
the  remaining  errors  in  the  government  cor¬ 
rected,  and  the  people  begin  to  multiply,  that 
they  will  become  a  ufeful  province. 

Georgia  has  two  towns  already  known  in 
trade 5  Savannah  the  capital,  which  ftands  very 
well  for  bufinefs  about  ten  miles  from  the  fea, 
upon  a  noble  river  of  the  fame  name,  which 
is  navigable  two  hundred  miles  further  for 
large  boats,  to  the  fecond  town,  called  Auguf- 
ta  ;  this  ftands  upon  a  fpot  of  ground  of  the 
greateft  fertility,  and  is  fo  commodioufly  fitua- 
ted  for  the  Indian  trade,  that  from  the  firft 
eftablilhrqent  of  the  colony  it  has  been  in  a 
very  flouriflnng  condition,  and  maintained  very 
early  fix  hundred  whites,  in  that  trade  alone. 
The  Indian  nations  on  their  borders  are  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  Creeks,  the  Chickefaws,  and  the 
Cherokees ;  who  are  fome  of  the  moft  nurne-* 
|  rous  and  powerful  tribes  in  America.  The 
t^ade  qf  fkins  with  this  people  is  the  largeft 
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we  have,  it  takes  in  that  of  Georgia,  the  two 
Carolinas  and  Virginia,  We  deal  with  them 
fomewhat  in  furs  likewife,  but  they  are  of  an 
inferior  fort.  All  fpecies  of  animals,  that 
bear  the  fur,  by  a  wife  providence  have  it 
more  thick,  and  of  a  fofter  and  finer  kind  as 
you  go  to  the  northward;  the  greater  the 
cold,  the  better  they  are  clad. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

'—0"-'  H  E  laft  province  we  have  fettled,  or 
I  rather  began  to  fettle,  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  North  America,  is  Nova  Scotia. 
This  vaft  province,  called  by  the  French 
Acadie,.  has  New  England  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  to  the  South  and  South-Weft,  and  the 
river  and  gulph  of  St.  Laurence  to  the  North 
and  North-Eaft.  It  lies  between  the  44th 
and  90th  degrees  of  North  latitude,  and 
though  in  a  very  favourable  part  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone,  has  a  winter  of  an  almoli  infup- 
portable  length  and  coldnefs,  continuing  at 
lead  feven  months  in  the  year  ;  to  this  im¬ 
mediately  fucceeds,  without  the  intervention  01 
any  thing  that  may  be  called  fpring,  a  fum- 
mer  of  an  heat  as  violent  as  the  cold,  thoug  l 
of  no  long  continuance  ;  and  they  are  wrapt 

in  the  gloom  of  a  perpetual  fog,  even  long  ai- 
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ter  the  fummer  feafon  has  commenced.  In 
moft  parts,  the  foil  is  thin  and  barren,  the 
corn  it  produces  of  a  fhrivelled  kind  like  rye, 
and  the  grafs  intermixed  with  a  cold  fpungy 
mofs.  However  it  is  not  uniformly  bad  3  there 
are  trades  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  do  not  yield 
to  the  beft  land  in  New  England. 

Unpromifing  as  this  country  is,  yet  neglect¬ 
ing  ail  thofe  delightful  trafts  to  the  Southward, 
it  was  here  that  fome  of  the  firft  European 
fettlements  were  made.  The  French  feated 
themfelves  here  before  they  made  any  efta- 
blifhment  in  Canada  3  but  whatever  unaccoun¬ 
table  ignorance  influenced  their  choice,  the 
induftry  and  vigour  of  that  time  deferves  our 
applaufe  3  for  though  they  had  infinitely  more 
difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  than  we  have  at 
this  day,  and  not  the  hundreth  part  of  the 
fuccours  from  Europe,  yet  they  fubfifted  in  a 
tolerable  manner,  and  increafed  largely  3  when 
the  colony  which  in  our  days  we  have  fixed 
there,  if  the  fupport  of  the  royal  hand  was 
withdrawn  but  for  a  moment,  after  all  the 
immenfe  fums  which  ha*  #  been  expended  in 
it’s  eftablifhment,  would  undoubtedly  fink 
into  nothing.  It  is  with  difficulty  it  fubfifts, 
even  encouraged  and  fupported  as  it  is.  Yet 
the  defign  of  eftablifhing  a  colony  here,  with 
whatever  difficulties  it  might  have  been  at¬ 
tended,  was  a  very  prudent  meafure,  for  the 
French  would  undoubtedly  have  profited  of 

3  our 
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our  negle&s,  and  have  by  fome  means  got 
this  country  into  their  hands,  to  the  great  an¬ 
noyance  of  all  our  colonies,  and  to  the  great 
benefit  both  of  their  fifhery  and  their  fugar 
iflands. 

This  country  has  frequently  changed  hands 
from  one  private  proprietor  to  the  other,  and 
from  the  French  to  the  Engliffi  nation,  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  ;  until  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
eftablifhed  our  right  in  it  finally ;  as  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  confirmed  it.  But 
both  were  deficient  in  not  afcertaining  diflindt- 
ly  what  bounds  this  province  ought  to  have. 
This  was  left  to  be  adjufted  by  commifiaries. 
Whilfl  they  were  debating,  the  French  built 
forts,  and  fecured  fuch  a  part  of  the  province  as 
they  were  refolved  to  hold.  I  have  not 
throughout  this  work  chofen  to  enter  into  ter¬ 
ritorial  difputes,  becaufe  they  convey  very 
little  private  inftruttion,  and  do  nothing  at  all 
towards  the  eftablifhment  of  the  public  rights  ; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  remarking,  that  the 
line  which  the  French  have  drawn  in  Nova 
Scotia,  is  not  only  not  drawn  by  any  treaty,  but 
that  it  is  very  apparently  calculated  to  fecure 
them  tfiefe  parts  of  the  province  which  they 
value  moil,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  pay  an 
apparent  refpedt  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  by 
leaving  us  fome  part  of  Acadia. 

The  chief  town  we  had  formerly  in  this 
province,  was  called  Annapolis  Royal  *  but 
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though  the  capital,  it  was  a  fmall  place,  wretch* 
edly  fortified,  and  yet  worfe  built  and  inha- 
bited.  Here  were  ftationed  the  remains  of  a 
regiment,  which  continued  there  very  little 
recruited  fince  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  j  but 
though  this  place  never  flourifhed,  it  flood 
upon  the  very  beft  harbour,  as  it  is  faid,  in 
North  America  ;  but  it  was  not  here,  but  on 
the  South-Eaft  fide  of  the  peninfula,  that  the 
fettlement  which  was  refolved  and  executed 
with  fo  much  fpirit  at  the  end  of  the  laft  war, 
was  planned.  This  too  ftands  upon  a  fine 
harbour,  very  commodioufly  fituated,  and  ra¬ 
ther  better  than  Annapolis  for  the  fifhery. 
The  town  is  called  Halifax  from  the  prefent 
earl,  to  whofe  wifdom  and  care  we  owe  this 
fettlement.  In  1743,  three  thoufand  families, 
at  an  immenfe  charge  to  the  government,  were 
tranfported  into  this  country  at  once,  and  (I 
think)  three  regiments  ftationed  there  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  Indians,  who  have  al¬ 
ways  fhewed  themfelves  our  moft  implacable 
enemies.  The  town  is  large,  and  for  fo  new  a 
fettlement  well  built.  It  has  a  good  intrench* 
ment  of  timber,  ftrengthened  with  forts  of  the 
fame  materials,  fo  as  to  be  in  little  danger  at 
leaft  from  an  Indian  enemy. 

Though  this  town  of  Halifax  has,  all  things 
confidered,  a  very  flourifhing  appearance,  the 
adjacent  country  is  not  improved  in  propor¬ 
tion  $  the  ground  is  very  hard  to  be  cleared  ; 
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when  cleared  does  not  produce  a  great  deal, 
and  labour  is  extravagantly  dear.  But  this 
colony  has  fuffered  more  from  the  incurfions 
of  the  Indians  than  from  any  thing  elfe.  Their 
incurfions  have  been  fp  frequent,  and  attended 
with  fuch  cruelties,  that  the  people  can  hardly 
extend  themfelves  beyond  the  cannon  of  the 
fort,  nor  attend  their  works  of  agriculture 
even  there  without  the  greateft  danger.  The 
confequence  of  this  is,  that  they  do  not  raife 
the  fifth  part  of  what  is  fufficient  to  maintain 
them.  Moil  of  their  provifion  of  every  fort 
comes  from  New  England,  and  they  mud 
have  ftarved  if  it  were  not  for  the  fifhery, 
which  it  mu  ft  be  owned  is  not  contemptible, 
and  for  feme  little  naval  ftores,  and  the  pay  of 
the  garrifon,  the  fpending  of  which  here  is 
the  principal  ufe  of  the  troops  $  againft  the 
Indian  enemy  they  are  of  very  little  effedt ; 
though  there  are  three  regiments,  and  all  the 
fighting  men  the  Indians  can  raife  in  that  pro¬ 
vince  are  not  five  hundred.  The  foldiers,  in¬ 
active  by  their  confinement  in  their  barracks, 
difeafed  for  the  moft  part  with  the  feurvy, 
and  debilitated  by  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors, 
are  quite  an  undermatch  for  the  activity,  vigi¬ 
lance,  patience,  and  addrefs  of  the  American. 
A  company  of  wood  rangers  kept  conftantly  to 
fcour  the  country  near  our  fettlements,  and  a 
fmall  body  of  Indians  who  might  be  brought 

at  an  eafy  rate  from  the  friendly  tribes  who 
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inhabit  our  other  fettlements,  and  encouraged 
by  a  reward  for  what  fcalps  they  fhould  bring 
home,  fent  to  infeft  the  enemy  amongft  their 
own  habitations,  would  have  proteded  our 
colony,  and  long  ago  exterminated  the  Indians, 
or  reduced  them  to  an  ufeful  fubjedion,  fince 
unfortunately  we  have  not  the  fecret  of  gaining 
their  affections.  The  eafy  plan  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  would  not  have  had  half  the  expence 
attending  it,  that  the  maintenance  of  a  nume¬ 
rous  and  almoft  ufelefs  garrifon  has  had.  A 
little  experience  will  fhew  to  the  moft  ordinary 
underftandings,  what  hardly  any  fagacity  could 
have  without  it  unveiled  to  the  moft  penetrat¬ 
ing  ftatefman.  It  was  a  want  of  this  expe¬ 
rience  that  caufed  another  miftake  of  almoft 
as  bad  a  nature.  Until  the  beginning  of  this 
war  a  number  of  the  ancient  French  colony, 
fome  fay  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  fouls,  remained 
in  the  country,  and  were  called  and  treated  in 
a  manner  as  a  neutral  people,  though  they 
ought  to  have  been  the  king’s  fubjeds ;  but 
they  yielded  very  little  obedience  to  the  crown 
of  England,  as  in  truth  they  had  from  us  very 
little  protection,  and  they  were  even  accufed 
of  encouraging  the  Indian  incurfionsv  and  fup- 
plying  them  with  arms  and  ammunition  to 
annoy  our  people  Had  we  ereded  in  their 
country  a  little  fort,  and  in  it  kept  a  fmall 
garrifon,  to  be  maintained  by  that  people 
themfelves,  appointed  magiftrates,  and  made 

them 
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them  know  the  benefit  and  excellency  of  the 
Britifh  laws,  and  at  the  fame  time  impreffed 
them  with  a  dread  of  the  Britifh  power,  we 
might  have  faved  many  ufeful  people  to  this 
colony,  and  prevented  the  neceffity  (if  it  was 
a  neceffity)  of  ufing  meafures,  which,  if  they 
are  not  impolitic,  are  certainly  fuch  as  an 
humane  and  generous  mind  is  never  con- 

ftrained  to  but  with  regret.  . 

Befides  Annapolis  and  Halifax*  we  have 
another  fettlement  a  little  to  the  South-Welt 
of  the  latter,  called  Lunenburg.  This  is  a 
branch  of  Germans  from  Halifax,  who  being 
difcontented  at  the  infertility  of  the  foil  there, 
defired  to  go  where  there  was  better  land  to 
be  had,  undertaking  their  own  defence  }  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  fettled  where  they  defireci,  to 
the  number  of  feven  or  eight  hundred,  an 
fucceed  tolerable  well.  Upon  a  tumult  which 
arofe  amongft  them,  the  governor  fent  a  party 
of  foldiers  to  protect  them  from  their  own 
difcords,  and  from  the  enemy.  This  province 
is  yet  but  in  it’s  beginning,  and  therefore,  ex¬ 
cept  in  profpeft,  can  afford  us  no  great  fubjeft 
tnatter  of  fpeculatioru 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Newfoundland,  the  Bermudas,  and  the  Ba- 

hamas . 

|  O  the  Eaft  of  this  province  lies  the  great 
JL  ifle  of  Newfoundland,  above  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  long,  and  two  hundred  broad,  ex¬ 
tending  quite  up  to  New  Britain,  and  forming 
the  Eaftern  boundary  of  the  gulph  of  St. 
Laurence.  This  ifland,  after  various  difputes 
about  the  property,  was  entirely  ceded  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  From  the 
foil  of^this  ifland  we  were  far  from  reaping 
any  fudden  or  great  advantage ;  for  the  cold 
is  long  continued  and  intenfe <  and  the  fum- 
met*  heat,  though  violent,  warms  it  not  enough 
to  produce  any  thing  valuable  ;  for  the  foil, 
at  lead  in  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  (for  we  are  far  from  know¬ 
ing  the  whole)  is  rocky  and  barren.  How¬ 
ever,  it  hath  many  large  and  fafe  harbours ;  and 
feveral  good  rivers  water  it.  This  ifland, 

|  whenever  the  continent  (hall  come  to  fail  of 
timber  convenient  to  navigation,  (which  per¬ 
haps  is  no  very  remote  profpeft)  will  afford 
a  copious  fupply.for  mafts,  yards,  and  all 
forts  of  lumber  for  the  Wefl>India  trade. 
But  what  at  prefent  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for, 

I  is  the  great  fifhery  of  cod,  which  is  carried  on 
upon  thofe  fhoals  which  are  called  the  banks 
Vol.  II.  T  of 

•  *  j 
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of  Newfoundland.  In  that  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  efpecially  the  former,  have  a  large 
fhare.  Our  (hare  of  this  fifhery  is  computed 
to  increafe  the  national  flock  by  three  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  a  year,  in  gold  and  filver,  remit¬ 
ted  us  for  the  cod  we  fell  in  the  North,  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and  the  Levant.  The 
plenty  of  cod,  both  on  the  great  bank  and 
the  lefler  ones  which  lie  to  the  Eaftand  South 
Eaft  of  this  ifland,  is  inconceivable;  and  not 
only  cod,  but  feveral  other  fpecies  of  fifh 
are  there  in  abundance  ;  all  thefe  fpecies 
are  nearly  in  an  equal  plenty  all  along  the 
fhores  of  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
ifle  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  confequently  ex¬ 
cellent  fifheries  are  carried  on  upon  all  their 
coafts.  Where  our  American  colonies  are  fo 
ill  peopled,  or  fo  barren  as  not  to  produce  any 
thing  from  their  foil,  their  coafts  make  us 
ample  amends ;  and  pour  in  upon  us  a  wealth 
of  another  kind,  and  no  way  inferior  to  the 
former,  from  their  fifheries. 

We  have  in  North  America,  befides  this, 
two  clufters  of  iflands ;  the  Bermudas  or 
Summer  iflands,  at  a  vaft  diftance  from  the 
continent  in  lat.  31.  and  the  Bahama  iflands. 
The  former  were  very  early  fettled,  and  w’ere 
much  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars, 
when  feveral  of  the  cavalier  party  being  oblig¬ 
ed  to  retire  into  America,  fome  of  them,  in 

particular  Mr.  Waller,  the  poet,  fpent  fome 

time 
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time  in  this  ifland.  Waller  was  extremely  en¬ 
amoured  with  the  ferenity  of  the  air,  and  the 
beauty  and  richnefs  of  the  vegetable  producti¬ 
ons  of  thefe  iflands ;  he  celebrated  them  in  a 
poem,  which  is  fine  but  unequal,  which  he 
wrote  upon  this  fubject. 

.  Tbe  Bermudas  are  but  finally  not  contain¬ 
ing  in  all  upwards  of  twenty  thoufand  acres. 
They  are  very  difficult  of  accefs,  being,  as 
aller  expreffes  it,  walled  with  rocks,  What 
has  been  faid  of  the  clearnefs  and  ferenity  of 
the  air,  and  of  the  healthinefs  of  the  climate 
was  not  exaggerated ;  but  the  foil  could  ne¬ 
ver  boaft  of  an  extraordinary  fertility.  Their 
beft  production  was  cedar,  which  was  fupe- 
lior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  America.  It 
is  dill  fo,  though  diminifhed  confiderably  in 
quantity,  which  has,  as  it  is  imagined,  chang¬ 
ed  the  air  much  for  the  worfe  •  for  now  it  is 
much  more  incondant  than  formerly  •  and 
feveral  tender  vegetables,  which  flourifhed 
here  at  the  fird  fettlement,  being  deprived  of 
their  fhelter,  and  expofed  to  the  bleak  North¬ 
erly  winds,  are  feen  no  more. 

r  The  chief,  and  indeed  only  bufinefs  of 
thefe  iflanders  is  the  building  and  navigating 
light  (loops,  and  brigantines  built  with  their 
cedar,  which  they  employ  chiefly  in  the  trade 
between  North  America  and  the  Wed-Indies  j 
Thefe  veflels  are  as  remarkable  for  their  fwift- 
nefs,  as  the  wood  of  which  they  are  built  is 

^  2  for 
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for  it’s  hard  and  durable  quality.  They  ex¬ 
port  nothing  from  themfelves  but  fome  white 
Hone  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  fome  of  their 
garden  productions.  To  England  thej  en 
nothing.  Formerly  they  made  a  good  deal 
of  money  of  a  fort  of  hats  for  womens  wear 
of  the  leaves  of  their  palmetto’s,  which  whilft 
the  fafl-iion  lafted  were  elegant ;  but  the  trade 
and  the  fafhion  are  gone  together. 

Their  whites  are  computed  to  be  aoout  hve 
thouiand,  the  blacks  which  they  breed  are  the 
beft  in  America,  and  as  ufeful  as  the  whites  in 
their  navigation.  The  people  of  the  Bermu¬ 
das  are  poor,  but  healthy,  contented,  and  re¬ 
markably  cheerful.  It  is  extremely  furprifing 
that  they  do  not  fet  themfelves  heartily  to  the 
cultivation  of  vines  in  this  ifland,  to  whic 
their  rocky  foil  feems  admirably  adapted ; 
and  their  fituation  and  the  manner  of  trade 
they  are  already  engaged  in,  would  facilitate 
the  diftribution  of  their  wine  to  every  part  of 
North  America  and  the  Weft-Indies. 

The  Bahamas  are  fituated  to  the  South  of  Ca¬ 
rolina,  from  lat.  22  to  27,  and  they  extend  a- 
long  the  coaft  of  Florida  quite  down  to  the  ille 
of  Cuba ;  and  are  faid  to  be  five  hundred  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  fome  of  them  only  mere  rocks ;  but  a 
great  many  others  large,  fertile,  and  in  nothing 
differing  from  the  foil  of  Carolina.  Allarehow- 
everabfolutely  uninhabited,  except  Providence, 

which  is  neither  the  largeft  nor  the  moft  fertile. 


This  ifland  was  formerly  a  receptacle  for 
thofe  pirates,  who  for  a  long  time  infefted  the 
American  navigation.  This  obliged  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  eredt  a  fort  there,  to  ftation  an 
independent  company  in  the  ifland,  and  to 
fend  thither  a  governor.  This  ifland  has  at 
prefent  not  much  trade,  fome  oranges  it  fends 
to  North  America  excepted.  However,  in 
time  of  war  it  makes  confiderably  by  the 
prizes  condemned  here,  and  in  time  of  peace 
by  the  wrecks,  which  are  frequent  in  this 
labyrinth  of  innumerable  rocks  and  fhelves. 
This  is  all  the  benefit  we  derive  from  fo  many 
large  and  fertile  iflands,  fituated  in  fuch  a 
climate  as  will  produce  any  thing,  and  which 
as  it  is  never  reached  by  any  frofts,  would 
yield  in  all  probability  even  fugars,  of  as  good 
a  fort,  and  in  as  great  abundance,  as  any  iflands 
in  the  Weft- Indies.  Nothing  more  fully  fhews 
the  prefent  want  of  that  fpirit  of  adventure 
and  enterprize,  which  was  fo  common  in  the 
two  laft  centuries,  and  which  is  of  fuch  infinite 
honour  and  advantage  to  any  time  or  nation, 
than  that  thefe  iflands  fo  fituated  can  lie  un¬ 
occupied,  whilft  we  complain  of  the  want  of 
land  proper  for  fugar,  and  whilft  an  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  an  acre  is  paid  for  fuch  in  the 
Caribbees. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

H  U  D  S  0  N’s  B  A  T. 

rp  H  E  countries  about  Hudfon’s  and 

Baffin’s  Bay  make  the  laft  objedt  of 
our  lpeculation  in  America.  The  knowledge 
of  thefe  feas  was  owing  to  a  project  for  the 
difcovery  of  a  North- Weft  paffage  to  China. 
So  early  as  the  year  1576  this  noble  deiign 
was  conceived;  fince  then  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  dropped  ;  it  has  often  been  revived  ; 
it  is  not  yet  compleated  ;  but  v/as  never  de- 
fpaired  of  by  thofe  whofe  knowledge  and 
fpirit  make  them  competent  judges  and  lovers 
of  fuch  undertakings.  Frobifher  only  difco- 
vered  the  main  of  New  Britain,  or  Terra  de 
Labrador,  and  thofe  ftreights  to  which  he  has 
given  his  name.  In  1585  John  David  failed 
from  Dartmouth,  and  viewed  that  and  the 
more  Northerly  coafts ;  but  he  feems  never  to 
have  entered  the  bay.  Hudfon  made  three 
voyages  on  the  fame  adventure,  the  firft  in 
1 607,  the  fecond  in  1608,  and  his  third  and  laft 
in  1610.  This  bold  and  judicious  navigator 
entered  the  ftreights  that  led  into  this  new 
Mediterranean,  coafted  a  great  part  of  it,  and 
penetrated  to  eighty  degrees  twenty-three 
minutes  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone.  His 
ardor  for  the  difcovery,  not  abated  by  the 
difficulties  he  ftruggled  with  in  this  empire  of 

winter. 
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winter,  and  world  of  froft  and  fnow,  he  ftaid 
here  until  the  enfuing  fpring,  and  prepared  in 
the  beginning  of  16 11  to  purfue  his  difcove- 
ries  ;  but  his  crew,  who  fuffered  equal  hard¬ 
ships,  without  the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport  them, 
mutinied,  feized  upon  him  and  feven  of  thofe 
who  were  moft  faithful  to  him,  and  commit- 
ed  them  to  the  fury  of  the  feas  in  an  open  boat. 
Hudfon  and  his  companions  were  either  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  waves,  or  gaining  the  unhof- 
pitable  coaft  which  they  water  were  deftroyed 
by  the  favages ;  but  his  fate  fo  calamitous  can¬ 
not  fo  much  difcourage  a  generous  mind  from 
fuch  undertakings,  as  the  immortality  of  his 
name,  which  he  has  fecured  by  having  given 
it  to  fo  great  a  fea,  will  be  a  fpur  to  others  to 
expecft  an  equal  honour,  and  perhaps  with 
better  fuccefs. 

From  the  firft  voyage  of  Frobilher  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  years  ago,  to  that  of  captain 
Ellis,  notwithftanding  fo  many  difappoint- 
ments,  the  rational  hopes  of  this  grand 
difcovery  have  grown  greater  by  every  at¬ 
tempt,  and  feem  to  fpring  even  out  of  our  very 
failures.  The  greater  fwell  of  the  tides  in 
the  inner  part  of  the  bay  than  near  the  {freights, 
an  appearance  fo  unknown  in  any  other  in¬ 
land  leas,  and  the  increafe  of  this  fwell  with 
Wefterly  winds,  feems  without  any  other 
arguments  to  evince  the  certain  exiftence  of 
fuch  a  paffage  as  we  have  fo  long  fought 

T  4  without 
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without  fuccefs.  But  though  we  have  hitherv 
to  failed  in  the  original  purpofe  for  which  we 
navigated  this  bay,  yet  fuch  great  deligns 
even  in  their  failures  bellow  a  lufficient  re¬ 
ward  for  whatever  has  been  expended  upon 
them.  In  1670  the  charter  was  granted  to  a 
company  for  the  exclufive  trade  to  this  bay, 
and  thqy  have  aded  under  it  ever  iince  with 
great  benefit  to  the  private  men  who  cornpofe 
the  company,  though  comparatively  with  little 
advantage  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  true  that 
their  trade  in  beavers  and  other  fpecies  of 
furs  is  not  inconliderable,  and  it  is  a  trade  in 
itfelf  of  the  beft  kind  5  it’s  objed  enters  largely 
into  our  manufactures,  and  carries  nothing 
but  our  manufactures  from  us  to  procure  it, 
and  thus  it  has  the  qualities  of  the  molt  ad¬ 
vantageous  kinds  of  traffic.  The  company  has 
befides  pretty  large  returns  in  deer  fkms.  It  is 
laid  that  the  dividends  of  this  company  are 
prodigious  3  far  exceeding  what  is  gained  in 
any  of  the  other  great  trading  bodies ;  yet  their 
capital  is  fmall,  they  leem  little  inclined  to 
enlarge  their  bottom,  and  appear  ftrongly 
poffieffed  with  that  Ipirit  of  jealoufy  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  fome  degree  in  all  knots  and  focieties 
of  men  endued  with  peculiar  privileges.  I  he 
officers  of  the  company  have  behaved .  to 
thofe  who  wintered  within  their  jurifdidion 
in  fearch  of  the  North-Weft  paffage  1 one  of 
the  purpofes  for  which  the  company  itftu  was 

originally 
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originally  indituted)  in  fach  a  manner  as  to 
give  us  the  trued;  idea  of  this  fpirit.  If  I  had 
been  Angular  in  this  opinion,  I  fhould  have  ex- 
pred'ed  my  fentiments  with  much  greater  diffi¬ 
dence  •  but  this  abufe  has  been  often  and 
loudly  complained  of.  It  would  appear  a- 
donifhing  that  this  trade  lias  not  hitherto  been 
laid  open,  if  in  the  perplexing  multiplicity  of 
affairs  that  engages  our  minidry,  fomething 
mud  not  neceffarily  pafs  unredreded. 

The  vad  countries  which  furround  this  bay 
all  abound  with  animals,  whofe  fur  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  fome  of  kinds  which  are  not  yet 
brought  into  commerce  ;  and  the  company  is 
very  far  from  any  attempt  to  dretch  this  trade 
to  it’s  full  extent.  If  the  trade  were  laid  open, 
it  feems  of  neceffity  that  three  capital  advan- 
1  tages  would  enfue  :  fird,  that  the  trade  going 
into  a  number  of  rival  hands,  with  a  more 
moderate  profit  to  individuals,  it  would  con- 
fume  a  much  greater  quantity  of  our  manu- 
|  failures,  employ  more  of  our  fhipping  and 
feamen,  and  of  courfe  bring  home  more  furs, 
and  by  lowering  the  price  of  that  commodity 
at  home,  increafe  the  demand  of  thofe  manu¬ 
factures  into  which  they  enter  at  the  foreign 
markets ;  it  might  bring  home  other  fpecies  of 
furs  than  thofe  we  deal  in  at  prefent,  and  thus 
open  new  channels  of  trade,  which  in  com- 
merce  is  a  matter  of  great  confideration. 
Secondly,  this  more  general  intercourfe  would 

make; 
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make  the  country  better  known ;  it  would  habi¬ 
tuate  great  numbers  of  our  people  to  it;  it  would 
difcover  the  mod  tolerable  parts  for  a  fettle- 
ment ;  and  thus,  inftead  of  a  miferable  fort  or 
two,  time  might  ihew  an  Englifh  colony  at 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  which  would  open  the  fur 
trade  yet  more  fully,  and  increafe  the  vent  of 
our  manufactures  yet  further.  Thirdly,  this 
more  general  trade  on  the  bay  would  naturally, 
without  any  new  expence  or  trouble  what- 
foever,  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time  dilcover  to 
us  the  fo  much  defired  North- Weft  paffage,  or 
fhew  us  dearly  and  definitively  that  we  ought 
to  expeCl  no  fuch  thing.  Theie  advantages,  and 
even  yet  more  confiderablc  ones,  would  be  de¬ 
rived  from  laying  open  this  trade  under  fuch 
proper  regulations,  which  the  nature  of  the 
objeCt  would  point  out  of  itfelf. 

No  colony  has  been  hitherto  attempted  at 
Hudfon’s  Bay.  The  company  has  two  in- 
confiderable  forts  there.  The  country  is  every 
where  barren  ;  to  the  Northward  of  the  bay 
even  the  hardy  pine  tree  is  feen  no  longer, 
and  the  cold  womb  of  the  earth  is  incapable 
of  any  better  production  than  fome  milerable 
ihrubs.  The  winter  reigns  with  an  incon- 
ceiveable  rigour  for  near  nme  months  of  the 
year ;  the  other  three  are  violently  hot,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  North- Weft  wind  renews  the 
memory  of  the  winter.  Every  kind  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  feed,  which  we  have  committed  to 
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the  earth  in  this  inheritable  climate,  has  hi¬ 
therto  perifhed  j  but  in  all  probability  we 
have  not  tried  the  feed  of  corn  from  the  Nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  in  fuch 
cafes  the  place  from  whence  the  feed  comes 
is  ofgieat  moment.  All  this  feverity  and  loner 
continuance  of  winter,  and  the  barrennefs  of 
the  earth,  which  arifes  from  thence,  is  expe¬ 
rienced,  in  the  latitude  of  51  ;  in  the  temperate 
latitude  of  Cambridge.  However,  it  is  far  from 
increafing  uniformly  as  you  go  Northward. 
Captain  James  wintered  in  Charlton  ifland,  in 
latitude  5 1  ;  he  judged  that  the  climate  here 
was  to  be  deemed  utterly  uninhabitable  on 
account  of  the  Surprising  hardships  which  he 
differed  ’  yet  ^le  company  has  a  fort  Several 
degrees  more  to  the  Northward,  where  their 
lervants  make  a  fhift  to  fubfift  tolerably.  It  is 
called  Fort  Nelfon,  and  is  in  the  latitude 
All  the  animals  of  thefe  countries  are  cloath- 
ed  with  a  clofe,  Soft,  warm  fur.  In  fummer 
t  iere  is  here,  as  in  other  places,  a  variety  in 
t  re  colours  of  the  feveral  animals ;  when  that 
is  over  they  all  affume  the  livery  of  winter 
andevery  fort  of  beafts,and  molt  of  theirfowls’ 

:  are  of  the  colour  of  the  Snow,  every  thino’  a- 
mmate  and  inanimate  is  white.  This  is  a  for- 
prifing  phenomenon.  But  what  is  yet  more 
furpnhng,  and  what  is  indeed  one  of  thefe 
liiung  things  that  draw  the  mod  inattentive 
to  an  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and  good- 
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nefs  of  Providence,  is  that  the  dogs  and  cats 
from  England,  that  have  been  carried  into 
Hudfon’s  bay,  on  the  approach  of  winter 
have  intirely  changed  their  appearance  and 
acquired  a  much  longer,  fofter,  and  thicker 
coat  of  hair  than  they  had  originally.  As  loi 
the  men  of  the  country,  Providence  there,  as 
as  every  where  elfe,  has  given  them  no  provi- 
flon  but  their  own  art  and  ingenuity,  and 
they  fhew  a  great  deal  in  their  manner  of 
kindling  fire,  in  cloathing  themfelves,  and  in 
preferving  their  eyes  from  the  .11  effetts  of  that 
olaring  white  that  every  where  furrounds 
them  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  ;  mothei 
refpe&s  they  are  very  favage.  In  their  fhapes 
and  faces,  they  do  not  referable  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  wholive  to  the  Southward ;  they  are  much 
more  like  the  Laplanders  and  Samoeius  of 
Europe,  from  whom  they  are  probably  de¬ 
fended.  The  other  Americans  feem  to  be  of 
a  Tartar  original. 

I  have  now  finilhed  upon  my  plan  the  lurvey 
of  the  Englilh  colonies  in  America.  I  flatter 
myfelf  that  fo  full  an  idea  has  not  been  given 
of  them  before  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs.  By 
this  the  reader  will  himfelf  be  enabled  to  judge, 
for  it  is  not  my  defign  to  preoccupy  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  thefe  particulars,  how  our  colonies 
have  grown,  what  their  vegetative  principle  has 
been,  in  what  vigour  it  fubfifts,  or  what  figns 
of  corruption  appear  in  any  of  tnem  ;  how  a. 
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we  have  purfued  the  advantages  which  our  fitua- 
tion,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  have  given 
us ;  or  where  we  have  purfued  them,  whether 
we  have  gone  to  the  ultimate  point.  He 
will  fee  how  far  the  colonies  have  ferved  the 
trade  of  the  mother  country,  and  how  much  the 
mother  country  has  done  or  negleCted  to  do  to¬ 
wards  their  happinefs  and  profperity.  Certainly 
our  colonies  deferve,  and  would  fully  reward 
an  attention  of  a  very  different  kind  from  any 
that  was  ever  yet  paid  to  them.  Even  as  they 
are  circumftanced,  I  do  not  in  the  leaf  hefitate 
to  fay  that  we  derive  more  advantage,  and  of  a 
better  kind,  from  our  colonies,  than  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Portuguefe  have  from  theirs,  a- 
bounding  as  they  are  with  gold  and  fiver  and 
precious  ft  ones ;  whereas  in  ours  there  is  no 
appearance  at  all  of  fuch  dazzling  and  delufive 
wealth.  But  then  I  conceive  it  might  be 
made  very  clear,  that  had  they  yielded  us 
thefe  fplendid  metals  in  lieu  of  what  they  now 
produce,  the  effeCt  would  be  far  lefs  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage.  Our  prefent  intercourfe  with  them 
is  an  emulation  in  induftry  ;  they  have  nothing 
that  does  not  arife  from  theirs,  and  what  we 
receive  enters  into  our  manufactures,  excites 
our  induftry,  and  increafes  our  commerce  ; 
whereas  gold  is  the  meafure  or  account,  but 
not  the  means  of  trade.  And  it  is  found  in 
nations  as  it  is  in  the  fortunes  of  private  men, 
that  what  does  not  arife  from  labour,  but  is 
1  acquired 
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acquired  by  other  means,  is  never  lafting. 
Such  acquilitions  extinguifh  induftry,  which 
is  alone  the  parent  of  any  folid  riches. 

The  barbarifm  of  our  anceftors  could  not 
comprehend  how  a  nation  could  grow  more 
populous  by  fending  out  a  part  of  it’s  people. 
We  have  lived  to  fee  this  paradox  made  out 
by  experience,  but  we  have  not  fufficiently 
profited  of  this  experience  ;  iince  we  begin, 
fome  of  us  at  leaf!,  to  think  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  difpeopling  ourfelves  by  encourag¬ 
ing  new  colonies,  or  increafing  the  old.  If 
our  colonies  find,  as  hitherto  they  have  con- 
ftantly  done,  employment  for  a  great  number 
of  hands,  there  is  no  danger  but  that  hands  will 
be  found  for  the  employment.  That  a  rich, 
trading  and  manufacturing  nation  fhould  be  long 
in  want  of  people  is  a  moft  abfurd  fuppofition  ; 
for  befides  that  the  people  within  themfelves 
multiply  the  moft  where  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence  are  moft  certain,  it  is  as  natural  for  people 
to  flock  into  a  bufy  and  wealthy  country,  that 
by  any  accident  may  be  thin  of  people,  as  it  is 
for  the  denfe  air  to  rufti  into  thofe  parts  where 
it  is  ratified.  He  muft  be  a  great  ftranger  to 
this  country,  who  does  not  obferve  in  it  a  vaft 
number  of  people,  wfaofe  removal  irom  hence* 
if  they  could  be  of  any  ufe  elfewhere,  would 
prove  of  very  little  detriment  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 


II 
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I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  trade  of  our 
colonies  deferves  a  more  particular  attention 
than  any  other,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
advantages  I  have  juft  mentioned,  but  becaufe 
our  attention  is  fure  of  being  fufficiently  re¬ 
warded.  Tne  objeCt  is  in  our  own  power  ; 
it  is  of  a  good  kind  •  and  of  fuch  extent  and 
variety,  as  to  employ  nobly  the  in o ft  inven¬ 
tive  genius  in  thofe  matters.  Foreign  politics 
have  fomething  more  fplendid  and  entertain¬ 
ing  than  domeftic  prudence ;  but  this  latter 
is  ever  attended,  tnough  with  left  glaring,  yet 
with  infinitely  more  folid,  fe cure,  and  laftinp- 
advantages.  The  great  point  of  our  regard 
m  America,  ought  therefore  to  be  the  effectu¬ 
al  peopling,  employment,  and  ftrength  of  our 
poffeffions  there;  in  a  fubordinate  degree  the 
management  of  our  interefts  with  regard  to  the 
French  and  Spaniards.  The  latter  we  have  rea- 
ion  to  refpedt,  to  indulge,  and  even  perhaps  to 
endure ;  and  more,  it  is  probable,  may  be  had 
from  them  in  that  way,  than  by  the  violent  me¬ 
thods  which  fomehave  fo  warmly  recommend¬ 
ed,  and  ft  ill  urge,  tho*  we  have  had  fome  ex¬ 
perience  to  convince  us  of  their  infufficiencv. 
But  the  nature  of  the  French,  their  fituation, 
their  defigns,  every  thing  has  fhewn  that  we 
ought  to  ufe  every  method  to  reprefs  them, 
to  prevent  them  from  extending  their  territo- 
lies,  theii  tiade,  or  their  influence,  and  above  all 
to  connive  at  not  the  leaft  encroachment  ;  but 

this 
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this  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  ftrain  our  owri 
ftrength,  or  turn  our  eyes  from  ferving  our- 
felve° by  attempts  to  diftrefs  them.  But  as 
we  are  now  in  the  midft  of  a  war,  until  that 
is  decided,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  fay  any 
thing  fatisfaXory  on  our  connexions  with 
French  America,  until  we  fee  what  the  next 
treaty  of  peace  will  do  in  the  diftribution  of 
the  territory  of  the  two  nations  there. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

T/&e  Government  of  the  Englifo  Colonies,  and 

the  Paper  Currency. 

n  H  E  fettlement  of  our  colonies  was 
m  never  purfued  upon  any  regular  plan  ; 
but  they  were  formed,  grew,  and  flounfhed, 
as  accidents,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  the 
difpofitions  of  private  men  happened  to  ope¬ 
rate.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  be  furprited 
to  find  in  the  feveral  confiitutions  and  govern¬ 
ments  of  our  colonies,  fo  little  of  any  thing 
like  uniformity.  It  has  been  laid  tnat  theie  is 
fcarce  any  form  of  government  known  •,  that 
does  not  prevail  in  fotjie  of  our  plantations ; 
the  variety  is  certainly  great  and  vicious  ;  but 
the  latitude  of  the  obfervation  mud  be  fome- 
what  reftrained  ;  for  fome  forms  they  am  cer¬ 
tainly  ftrangers  to.  1  o  pafs  overfeveial,  not  ing 
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a  pare  hereditary  ariftocracy,  has  ever  appear¬ 
ed  in  any  of  them. 

The  fir  ft  colony  which  we  fettled,  was  that 
of  Virginia.  It  was  governed  for  fome  time 
by  a  prefident  and  a  council,  appointed  by  the 
crown  ;  but  when  the  people  were  increafed 
to  a  confiderable  body,  it  was  not  thought 
reafonable  to  leave  them  longer  under  a  mode 
of  government  fo  averfe  from  that  which  they 
had  enjoyed  at  home.  They  were  therefore 
empowered  to  eled  reprefentatives  for  the 
feveral  counties  into  which  this  province  is  di¬ 
vided,  with  privileges  refembling  thofe  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  commons  in  England. 
The  perfons  fo  eleded  form  what  is  called  the 
lower  houfe  of  aflembly.  This  was  added  to  the 
council  which  ftill  fubfifted,  and  the  members 
of  which  were,  and  to  this  day  are  nominated 
by  the  crown,  as  at  the  firft,  and  they  are  not 
only  nominated  by  the  crown,  but  hold  their 
feats  during  the  king’s  pleafure,  as  fignified  by 
his  governor.  They  are  ftiled  honourable, 
and  are  chofen  from  the  perfons  of  the  beft 
fortunes  and  moft  confiderable  influence  in 
the  country.  They  form  another  branch 
of  the  legiflature,  and  are  fometimes  called  the 
upper  houfe  of  aflembly.  They  anfwer  in  fome 
meafure  to  the  houfe  of  peers  in  our  confuta¬ 
tion.  .  As  the  lower  houfe  of  aflembly  is  the 
guardian  of  the  peoples  privileges ;  the  coun¬ 
cil  is  appointed  chiefly  to  preferve^  the  prero- 
V°L«  II.  U  "  gative 
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o-ative  of  the  crown,  and  to  fecure  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  colony  ;  it  is  the  more  e - 
fedually  to  anfwer  thefe  ends,  that  the  me  - 
bers  of  the  council  are  only  appointed  during 

plWhen  any  bill  has  paffed  the  two  houfes,  it 
comes  before  the  governor,  who  reprefents 
the  king,  and  gives  his  aflent  or  nega  -ve  as 
he  thinks  proper.  It  now  acquires  the  force 
of  a  law,  but  it  mud  be  afterwards  tranfmi  - 
ed  to  the  king  and  council  in  England,  where 
it  may  ftiU  receive  a  negative  that  takes  away 
all  it’s  effed.  The  upper  houfe  of  affembly 
not  only  forms  a  part  of  the  legiflature  of  t 
colony,  but  it  ads  as  a  privy  council  to  the 
governor,  without  whofe  concurrence,  he  can 
do  nothing  of  moment ;  it  fometimes  ads  as 
a  court  of  chancery.  This  is  the  common 
form  of  government,  and  the  beft  too  that  is 
in  ufe  in  the  plantations.  This  is  the  man¬ 
ner  of  government  in  all  the  lflan 
Weft-Indies ;  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  in  one  province 
of  New  England,  and  with  fome  reftridions 
in  another  °  in  New  York  New  Je^ 
Virginia,  the  two  Carolmas,  and  Georgia.  Thi 
form  is  commonly  called  a  royal  government 
The  fecond  form  in.ufe  in  our  fettlements 
in  America,  is  called  a  proprietary  govern¬ 
ment  At  our  firft  planting  that  part  of  the 
world,  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  perfon  who 
had  intereft  at  court,  to  obtain  large  trads  ot 
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land,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  many  kingdoms  ; 
and  to  be  inverted  with  a  power  very  little 
lefs  than  regal  over  them  ;  to  govern  by  what 
laws,  and  to  form  what  fort  of  conftitution  he 
pleafed.  A  dependence  upon  the  crown  of 
England  was  fhewn  only  by  the  payment  of 
an  Indian  arrow,  a  few  fkins,  or  fome  other 
trifling  acknowledgment  of  the  fame  nature. 
We  had  formerly  many  more  governments  of 
that  fort,  than  we  have  at  prefen t ;  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes  was 
granted  to  the  earl  of  Carlifle  ;  and  we  have 
feen  a  like  grant  made  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Lucia  to  the  duke  of  Montague  in  this  age, 
which  after  an  infinite  charge  to  that  benevo¬ 
lent  nobleman  came  to  nothing,  by  a  fort  of 
tacit  allowance  of  the  French  claim  to  it. 
This  was  in  1722,  when  our  connexion  with 
France  hindered  us  from  exerting  our  rights 
with  the  neceflary  vigour.  Carolina  was  for¬ 
merly  a  government  of  this  kind,  but  it  was 
lodged  in  eight  proprietaries.  How  they  part* 
ed  with  their  rights  we  have  feen  already. 
New  Jerfev  was  likewife  a  proprietary  go¬ 
vernment  3  but  this  too  failed  like  the  others. 
The  only  governments  in  this  form  which 
remain  at  prefent,  but  confiderably  abridged 
of  their  privileges,  are  Penfylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land.  In  the  latter  the  conftitution  exadly 
refembles  that  of  the  royal  governments ;  a 
governor,  council,  and  aftembly  of  the  repre- 

U  2  fentatives 
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fentatives  of  the  people ;  but  the  governor  is 
appointed  by  the  proprietary  *  and  approved  by 
the  crown.  The  cuftoms  are  ^referved  to  the 
crown  likewife  ;  and  the  officers  belonging  to 
them  are  independent  of  the  government  of 
the  province.  In  Penfylvania  the  proprietary 
is  under  the  fame  reftridtions  that  limit  the 
proprietary  of  Maryland,  on  the  fide  of  the 
crown  •,  on  the  fide  of  the  people  he  is  yet  more 
reftrained  ;  for  their  legiflature  has  but  two 
parts,  the  affembly  of  the  people,  and  the  go¬ 
vernor  ;  fo  that  the  governor  wanting  the 
great  influence  which  the  council  §*lves 
other  places,  whenever  his  fentiments  differ 
from  thofe  of  the  affembly  he  is  engaged  in  a 
very  unequal  conteft. 

The  third  form  is  called  a  charter  govern¬ 
ment  ;  this  originally  prevailed  in  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  New  England  ;  and  ftill  remains  in 
two  of  them,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Ifland. 
By  the  charters  to  thefe  colonies,  the  exorbi¬ 
tant  power  which  was  given  in  the  proprieta¬ 
ry  governments  to  Angle  men,  was  here  vert¬ 
ed,  and  I  apprehend  much  more  dangeroufly, 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  It  is  to  all 
purpofes  a  mere  democracy.  They  eleCt  every 
one  of  their  own  officers,  from  the  higheft 
to  the  lowefl:  ;  they  difplace  them  at  pleafure  ; 
and  the  laws  which  they  enadt,  are  valid 
without  the  royal  approbation.  This  ftate  of 

unbounded  freedom,  I  believe,  contributed  in 

fome  • 
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fome  degree  to  make  thofe  fettlements  flourifh, 
but  it  certainly  contributed  as  much  to  render 
their  value  to  their  mother  country  far  more 
precarious,  than  a  better  digefted  plan  would 
have  done  that  might  have  taken  in  the  in- 
terefts  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  new 
fettlement.  The  truth  is,  nothing  of  an  en¬ 
larged  and  legiflative  fpirit  appears  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  our  colonies ;  the  charter  govern¬ 
ments  were  evidently  copied  from  fome  of 
our  corporations  at  home,  which  if  they  are 
good  inftitutions  themfelves,  yet  are  by  no 
means  fit  to  be  imitated  by  a  new  people  go¬ 
ing  into  a  remote  country,  far  from  the  eye  and 
hand  of  the  fupreme  power.  What  may  be 
an  ufeful  inflitution  for  an  inferior  member  of 
fome  great  body,  and  clofely  united  to  it,  may 
be  not  at  all  proper  for  a  new  fettlement, 
which  is  to  form  a  fort  of  dependent  com¬ 
monwealth  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world. 
Here  the  ends  to  be  anfwered,  are  to  make 
the  new  eftablifhment  as  ufeful  as  poffible  to 
the  trade  of  the  mother  country  ;  to  fecure  it’s 
dependence;  to  provide  for  the  eafe,  fafe- 
ty,  and  happinefs  of  the  fettlers ;  to  protect 
them  from  their  enemies,  and  to  make  an 
eafy  and  effedual  provifion  to  preferve  them 
from  the  tyranny  and  avarice  of  their  gover¬ 
nors,  or  the  ill  confequences  of  their  own  li- 
centioufnefs ;  that  they  ihould  not,  by  grow¬ 
ing  into  an  unbounded  liberty,  forget  that 

U  3  they 
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they  were  fubjedS,  or  lying  under  a  bafe  fer- 
vitude  have  no  realon  to  think  themlelves 
Britifh  fubjeds.  This  is  all  that  colonies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prefent  and  belt  ideas  or  them, 
can  or  ought  to  be.  The  charter  govern¬ 
ments  had  nothing  of  this  in  view,  and  con- 
fequently  provided  for  it  but  very  indiffe¬ 
rently. 

The  province  of  Maffachufets  bay,  which 
is  partly  a  government  of  this  popular  kind, 
but  tempered  with  fomething  more  of  the 
royal  authority,  feems  to  be  on  ftill  a  worfe 
footing,  through  the  one  error  of  having  no 
eftabiifhed  provifion  for  the  governor  ;  this 
one  mifchiefis  produdive  of  a  thoufand  others, 
becaufe  the  governor  in  a  manner  is  obliged  to 
keep  intrigues  and  devices  on  foot,  to  reconcile 
the  various  parts  which  he  mu  ft  ad,  and  is 
neceffitated  to  govern  by  fadion  and  cabal. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  charges  of  this  one  govern¬ 
ment  are  greater  than  thofe  not  only  of  the 
other  provinces  of  New  England  taken  to¬ 
gether,  but  of  thofe  of  Penfylvania  and  New 
York  added  to  them  ;  they  are  deeply  in  debt, 
they  are  every  day  plunging  deeper,  their 
taxes  increale,  and  their  trade  declines. 

It  has  been  an  old  complaint,  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to  bring  American  governors  to  juftice  for 
mifmanagements  in  their  province,  or  to  make 
them  refund  to  the  injured  people  the  wealth 
railed  by  their  extortions.  Againft  fuch 

governors. 
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governors  at  prefent  there  are  three  kinds  of 
remedy  5  the  privy  council,  the  king’s  bench, 
and  the  parliament.  The  council  on  juftcaufe  of 
complaint  may  remove  the  governor  ;  the 
power  of  the  council  feems  to  extend  no  fur¬ 
ther.  The  king’s  bench  may  punifli  the  go¬ 
vernors  for  their  offences  committed  in  A  me 
rica,  as  if  done  in  England.  The  power  of 
parliament  is  unlimited  in  the  ways  of  enquiry 
into  the  crime,  or  of  punifhing  it.  The  nrlt 
of  thefe  remedies  can  never  be  Sufficient  to 
terrify  a  governor  grown  rich  by  iniquity,  and 
willing  to  retire  quietly,  though  difhonouiably, 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it.  The  king’s  bench, 
or  any  other  merely  law  court,  feems  equally 
insufficient  for  this  purpofe,  becaufe  offences 
in  government,  though  very  grievous,  can 
hardly  ever  be  fo  accurately  defined  as  to  be  a 
proper  objedf  of  any  court  of  juftice,  bound  up 
by  forms  and  the  rigid  letter  of  the  law  The 
parliament  is  equal  to  every  thing,  but  whether 
party,  and  other  bars  to  a  quick  and  eftedual 
proceeding,  may  not  here  leave  the  provinces 
as  much  unredreffed  as  in  the  other  courts,  I 
fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

The  law  in  all  our  provinces,  befides  thole 
afts  which  from  time  to  time  they  have  made 
for  themfelves,  is  the  common  law  of  England, 
the  old  ftatute  law,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
new,  which  in  looking  over  their  laws  I  find 
manv  of  our  Settlements  have  adopted,  v/ith 
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very  little  choice  or  difcretion.  And  indeed 
the  laws  of  England,  if  in  the  long  period  of 
their  duration  they  have  had  many  improve¬ 
ments,  fo  they  have  grown  more  tedious,  per¬ 
plexed,  and  intricate,  by  the  heaping  up  many 
abufes  in  one  age,  and  the  attempts  to  remove 
them  in  another.  Thefe  infant  fettlements 
furely  demanded  a  more  Ample,  clear,  and  de¬ 
terminate  legiflation,  though  it  were  of  fome- 
what  an  homelier  kind ;  laws  fuited  to  the 
time,  to  their  country,  and  the  nature  of  their 
new  way  of  life.  Many  things  ftill  fubfift  in  the 
law  of  England,  which  are  built  upon  caufes 
and  reafons  that  have  long  ago  ceafed  ;  many 
things  are  in  thofe  laws  fuitable  to  England 
only.  But  the  whole  weight  of  this  ill  agreeing 
mafs,  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were 
hardly  able  to  bear,  is  laid  upon  the  fhoulders 
of  thefe  colonies,  by  which  a  fpirit  of  conten¬ 
tion  is  raifed,  and  arms  offenfive  and  defenfive 
fupplied  to  keep  up  and  exercife  this  fpirit,  by 
the  intricacy  and  unfuitablenefs  of  the  laws  to 
their  object.  And  thus  in  many  of  our  fettle¬ 
ments  the  lawyers  have  gathered  to  themfelves 
the  greateft  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  ; 
men  of  lefs  ufe  in  fuch  eftablifhments  than  in 
more  fettled  countries,  where  the  number  of 
people  naturally  fets  many  apart  from  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  hufbandry,  arts,  or  commerce.  Cer¬ 
tainly  our  American  brethren  might  well  have 
carried  with  them  the  privileges  which  make 
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the  glory  and  happinefs  of  Englifhmen,  with¬ 
out  taking  them  encumbered  with  all  that  load 
of  matter,  perhaps  fo  ufelefs  at  home,  certainly 
fo  extremely  prejudicial  in  the  colonies. 

Laws  themfelves  are  hardly  more  the  ce¬ 
ment  of  focieties  than  money ;  and  focieties 
flourifh  or  decay  according  to  the  condition  of 
either  of  thefe.  It  may  be  eafily  judged.,  that 
as  the  ballance  of  trade  with  Great  Britain  is 
very  much  againfl:  the  colonies,  that  therefore 
whatever  gold  or  filver  they  may  receive  from 
the  other  branches  of  their  commerce,  makes 
but  a  £hort  ftay  in  America.  This  confidera- 
tion  at  firft  view  would  lead  one  to  conclude, 
that  in  a  little  time  money  for  their  ordinary 
circulation  would  be  wanting ;  and  this  is  ap¬ 
parently  confirmed  by  experience.  Very  little 
money  is  feen  amongfi:  them,  notwithftanding 
the  vaft  increafe  of  their  trade.  This  defi¬ 
ciency  is  fupplied,  or  more  properly  fpeaking, 
it  is  caufed  by  the  ufe  of  money  of  credit, 
which  they  commonly  call  paper  currency. 
This  money  is  not  created  for  the  conveniency 
of  traffic,  but  by  the  exigencies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  often  by  the  frauds  and  artifices  of 
private  men  for  their  particular  profit.  Before 
this  invention  money  was  indeed  fcarce  enough 
in  America,  but  they  raifed  it’s  value,  and  it 
ferved  their  purpofe  tolerably.  I  fhall  forbear 
entering  into  the  caufes  *hat  increaied  the 
charges  of  government  fo  greatly  in  all  our 

American 
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American  provinces.  But  the  execution  of  pro- 
iefts  too  vail  for  their  ftrength,  made  large  fums 
neceflary.  The  feeble  ftate  of  a  colony  which 

had  hardly  taken  root  in  the  country  could 

not  bear  them  ;  and  to  raife  hidden  and  heavy 
taxes,  would  deftroy  the  province  without  an- 
fwering  their  purpofe.  Credit  then  came  in 
aid  of  money, -and  the  government  iffued  bills 
to  the  amount  of  what  they  wanted,  to  pais 
current  in  all  payments ;  and  they  commonly 
laid  a  tax,  or  found  fome  perions  willing  to 
engage  their  lands  as  fecurity  for  the  gradual 
finking  this  debt,  and  calling  in  thefe  bills. 
But  before  the  time  arrived  at  which  thefe 
taxes  were  to  anfwer  their  end,  new  exigencies 
made  new  emiffions  of  paper  currency  necef- 
farv  *  and  thus  things  went  from  debt  to  debt, 
until  it  became  very  vifible  that  no  taxes 
which  could  be impofed could  difcharge  them; 
and  that  the  landed  fecurities  given  were  often 
fraudulent,  and  almoft  always  insufficient. 
Then  the  paper  currency  became  no  longer  to 
be  weighed  againft  the  credit  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  depended  upon  it’s  vifible  re¬ 
venue.  It  was  compared  to  the  trade,  to 
which  it  was  found  lo  diiproportionate,  that 
the  bills  fell  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  and  eighty  per 
cent  in  fome  places.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that 
the  government  ufed  every  method  to  keep 
up  their  credit,  and  even  to  compe  t  e  re¬ 
ceiving  thefe  bills  at  the  value  for  which  they 
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were  emitted,  and  to  give  no  preference  over 
them  to  gold  and  filver  5  they  were  more  and 
more  depreciated  every  day  -y  whilft  the  go¬ 
vernment  every  day  emitted  more  paper,  and 
grew  lefs  follicitous  about  their  old  bills,  being 
entirely  exhaufted  to  findmeans  of  giving  credit 
to  the  new. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  much  the  inter- 
courfe  of  bufin'efs  muft  fuffer  by  this  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  value  of  money,  when  a  man  re¬ 
ceives  that  in  payment  this  day  for  ten  fhillings, 
which  to-morrow  he  will  not  find  received 
from  him  for  five,  or  perhaps  for  three.  Real 
money  can  hardly  ever  multiply  too  much  in 
any  country,  becaufe  it  will  always  as  it  in- 
creafes  be  the  certain  fign  of  the  increafe  of 
trade,  of  which  it  is  the  meafure,  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  foundnefs  and  vigour  of  the 
whole  body.  But  this  paper  money  may,  and 
does  increafe,  without  any  increafe  of  trade, 
nay  often  when  it  greatly  declines  ;  for  it  is 
not  the  meafure  of  the  trade  of  the  nation, 
but  of  the  neceffity  of  it’s  government  5  and 
it  is  abfurd,  and  muft  be  ruinous,  that  the 
fame  caufe  which  naturally  exhaufts  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  fhould  likewife  be  the  only 
productive  caufe  of  money. 

The  currency  of  our  plantations  muft  not 
be  fet  upon  a  level  with  the  funds  in  England. 
For  befides  that  the  currency  carries  no  inte- 
reft  to  make  fome  amends  for  the  badnefs  of 

the 
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the  fecurity  ;  the  fecurity  itfelf  is  fo  rotten, 
that  no  art  can  give  it  any  lading  credit ;  as 
there  are  parts  of  New  England  wherein,  if 
the  whole  dock  and  the  people  along  with  it 
were  fold,  they  would  not  bring  money  enough 
to  take  in  all  the  bills  which  have  been  emit¬ 
ted.  .  .  r 

I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  contrive  fome 

remedy  for  this  evil,  as  thofe  at  the  head  of 
affairs  here  are  undoubtedly  very  follicitous 
about  fo  material  a  grievance.  I  fhould  ima¬ 
gine  that  one  current  coin  for  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent  might  be  ftruck  here,  or  there,  with 
fuch  an  allay  as  might  at  once  leave  it  of  fome 
real  value,  and  yet  fo  debafed  as  to  prevent 
it’s  currency  elfewhere,  and  fo  to  keep  it 
within  themfelves.  This  expedient  has  been 
praftifed,  and  with  fuccefs,  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe ;  but  particularly  in  Holland,  a  coun¬ 
try  which  undoubtedly  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with  it’s  commercial  intereft. 
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